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THE DEVELOPMENT OF AFRICA. 

Governments, geographical societies, mercantile organizations, cap- 
italists and missionary associations are penetrating Africa in all her 
pa;rts, and that vast continent is beginning to feel a new era. Christen- 
dom is becoming undeceived. A world is opening. 

Governmental Action. — Reports have been made to the President 
of the French Republic by the leaders of the four expeditions dispatch- 
ed to prospect for a railroad across the so-called Desert of Sahara and 
from the upper Senegal to Timbuctoo. That from St. Louis had met with 
armed opposition from the natives, but the others were comparatively 
successful in testing parallel lines as to their security and practicability. 
This year the Chambers further voted $300,000 to the Minister of Ma- 
rine, to be expended iu the erection of fortifications in Medina, in sur- 
veys for a railway from the Senegal to the Niger, and for a cable from 
Isle de Saint to Cape Verd. 

The German Parliament appropriated $25,000 for African research 
, in its relations to commerce, and with this aid and private gifts the Ger- 
man Geographical Society has six different expeditions in Africa, led 
by Messrs. Buchner, Sentz, Rohlfs, Bohm, Pogge and Flegel, respect- 
ively. 

Italy has taken her first instalment of African territory by seizing 
the bay of Assab, south of St. Paul de Loando, and she has sent me- 
chanics and colonists there to form a settlement. The harbor is large, 
and can receive vessels of any tonnage. The Egyptian Government 
has ordered an official exploration of Soudan, both from a geographi- 
cal and an economical point of view. At the extreme south of the 
continent the English are pushing northward their arms and institut- 
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ions, building up an empire. The occupation of Quittah and Porto 
Novo^ on the west coast, is urged on the British Government, and Da- 
homey and Ashantee will soon become, it is believed, possessions of 
the same sagacious Power. 

Geographical Expeditions. — The Geographical Society of Spain 
has sent Commander Sosten on a mission of discovery in Eastern Africa. 
Two Portuguese expeditions are to start simultaneously from the Port- 
uguese territories on the east and west coasts, which are intended, af- 
ter foundiDg a series of commercial stations, to meet in the interior. 
They will probably follow nearly the line of the Zambesi — the Mississip- 
pi of Africa. An Austrian party is to examine Kalakka, and another, 
led by Holub, is preparing to start from Cape Colony to penetrate to 
Zambesi and through -Darfur. An Italian expedition is exploring 
Abyssinia and thence to Soudan. A Russian party is journeying up the 
Nile. The British expedition, commanded by Mr. J. Thomson, sucess- 
or of the lamented Mr. Keith Johnston, has thoroughly examined the 
region north of lake Nyassa and south of lake Tanganyika. Count de 
Brazza is engaged in a second attempt to discover the sources of the 
Ogove. Capt. Philipson Wybrants is leading an English expedition 
for the exploration of Umzila's kingdom. 

- Ardent expectations centre on the Congo country. Here Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, under the patronage of the International African Association, 
IS conducting a generously equipped party of some twenty Europeans 
and one hundred Africans. Part of his grand mission is the opening of 
a road ten feet wide on the north side of the Congo or Livingstone river, 
and the establishment of " rest houses," supplied with goods, provisions 
and medical stores for trade, travelers and missionaries. This indefati- 
gable explorer hds founded the first civilizing station at Vivi. The 
next is to be at Stanley Pool, and two others are to be far inland. Hte 
is surmounting the gigantic difficulties in the way, and continues san- 
guine of his ability to ascend this mighty river — some 4,000 miles — ^to 
its source, lake Tanganyika. 

Four other expeditions of the same Association, of which the enlight- 
en^d King of Belgium is president, are exploring Africa. One of these 
is proceeding from Zanzibar, forming stations and intending to join Mr« 
Stanley on the upper waters of the Congo, the whole to constitute a 
chain of commercial centres across the continent. 

It is an interesting and important fact that elephants, trained as 
transports, are performing their part well. There can no longer be any 
question that this new burden bearer, which carry about half a ton each, 
will be a very valuable assistant in the march of civilization through 
the wilds of a tropical clime. 

CoMMEBCiAL Endeayohs. — Many eyes are looking to Africa as the 
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quarter from which relief may be most speedily expected for the lan- 
gaishing industries and idle capital of Europe. Mr. Donald Mackenzie 
is again at Cape Juby with a miscellaneous cargo by the steamer Cor- 
sair, from London, to open trading connections inland. The Govemor 
of Sierra Leone is arranging an expedition from Bathurst, by way 
of Sego, to Timbuctoo, prepared to conduct an extensive business 
on sound principals. Mr. Geoffrey, an experienced engineer, and Mr . 
Gillis, formerly a merchant at Cape Palmas and at Grand Bassam, left 
Antwerp, March 25, for the Congo, with a view to introduce a sys- 
tem of legitimate commerce. The formation is stated at Viele of an 
Anglo-Franco-Danish Society, to dispatch caravans and com- 
mercial parties and to open farms and trading depots in tlie interior of 
Africa. A company in Paris has secured privileges in the forests and 
mines of the Zambesi section, which are said to be of immense value. 
A company has been formed at Zanzibar with the yiew of organizing a 
regular service of transport between the coast and the lakes Tanganyika 
and Victoria. The society guarantees the arrival at its destination.of 
merchandise and baggage confided to its care. It has, moreover, taken 
steps to establish at Tabora a depot for merchandise, whence travelers 
dm obtain supplies, and where payment will be made by letters of ex- 
change either upon Zanzibar or upon some European banker previously 
appointed . By the aid of the eight stations, which will soon be estab- 
lished beiween Bagamoyo and Karema, a traveler will be able to reach 
the lakes with a light caravan in less than two months. 

Steam Lines. — A line of steamers belonging to Urich Durler & Co., 
is to commence running early in the year 1881, from Germany to the 
west coast of Africa. Messers. A. C. Verihinck&Co., long engaged in 
the trade, intend to put on several steamers between Marseilles and West- 
ern Africa, the first vessel to leave in December. She is 1,200 tons reg- 
ister, and is named the Djolibah, in commemoration of the discovery of 
the sources of the Niger by Messers. Zweisel and Moustier, at the direc- 
tion and expense of Mr. Yerminck. They describe this famous stream 
to rise about 100 miles back of Liberia, running thence northeast toward 
the desert ; turning at length to the southeast, and again to the south- 
west, it empties into the sea more than 3,000 miles from where it began. 

A third line of steamers, — the West African Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, has been commenced between Liverpool and the west coast of 
Africa for freight and passenger accommodation. The African Steam- 
flhip Company and the British and African Steam Navigation Company 
Are jointly dispatching a monthly steamer direct from Hamburg to West- 
ern Africa. This is in addition to their weekly steamer, or oftener 
from Liverpool and Glasgow for Africa. The last named company has 
Just had built two steel steamers, of 1,850 tons register each . The 
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shallow depth of water on the bars of most of the West African riyers^ 
always a serious obstacle, will be thus measurably overcome by the light- 
ness of steel over iron. Steel is now considered the most perfect material 
for ship-building, as well as the cheapest in the long run. If so, it is sure- 
ly destined to make a revolution in the ocean marine and war fleets of 
the world. German merchants are extending their connections along 
the northern African coast, and a, line of steamers is projected between 
Morocco and Bremen. Increased communication has been provided 
between Algeria and Marseilles. A royal Mail steamer leaves Lisbon 
the 5th of every month, and touching at various places on the way, 
makes the passage to Angola and Benguela in about thirty-five days. 

Steamers are running on the rivers Senegal, - Gambia, St. Paul's, Ni- 
ger, Gaboon, Ogove, Coanza, and of the Zambesi and its tributary, the 
Shire, and of the lakes Victoria Nyanza, Tanganyika and Nyassa, most- 
ly in the prosecution of trade. 

Gold Mining. — Five organizations are operating in the Wassaw 
country. These are the Effuenta Gold Mines Company, the Swanzey 
Company, the Gold Coast Mining Company, and the Aboso Gold Minings 
Company, (English,) and the African Gold Coast Company, (French) . 
The latter named is the pioneer mover, having only began in August^ 
1878, to drive three tunnels or drifts, yet they now report "between 
one and two thousand tons of ore extracted, worth £5 48. per ton, and 
are in a condition to extract some forty tons per day of much richer 
ore, with an almost certainty of an output of a hundred tons a day at 
the end of another year." A commissioner has been appointed to re- 
side at Tacquah, with a salary of $3,000 per annum, thus giving assurance 
that British law and British 3^^urity will be afforded capital and labor 
in mining operations. '^' 

Railboads. — The West Africa Light Railways Company of London 
propose the building of four railroads in the Yoruba country, viz : 
From Salt Pond to Mackessim, twenty miles ; Accra to the river Yoltai 
fifty miles; Chamah or Dlx Cove to the Wassaw gold mines, fifty milea^ 
and from Gaiin, opposite Lagos, to Abbeokuta, reputed to have a pop- 
ulation of 125,000, forty miles. 

It is humiliating perhaps to Americans that an English company ^has 
received a charter from Liberia for a railroad extending two hundred 
miles back from Monrovia, and designed ultimately to connect that 
port with the head waters of the Niger. This is a shorter and more 
feasible route to that contemplated by the French, by way of the S^i- 
egal, and is attracting considerable interest in Europe. 

Six different railroads, short ones of course, are partially completed 
in South Africa. A railroad from Zanzibar to the Victoria Nyanza lake 
is popularly advocated in England. The Portuguese propose commu- 
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nication with lake Nyassa and the east coast by steamers on the easily 
navigable part of the Zambesi and its .tributaries, and obviating the 
difficulties of the impeded points by railways. 

Telegraph. Telegraphic communication is now complete between 
London and the Cape of Good Hope. A project for constructing an 
electric line from end to end of Africa has the sanction of the African 
exploration committee of the Royal Geographical Society of England. 
A report made to that Society on the subject speaks in sanguine terms 
of its feasibility, with particulars of probable cost and revenue. The 
route is thus described: " The Egyptian Government at one end is pre- 
pared to carry forward its line, which already extends southward some 
distance beyond Khartoum, as far as Gondokoro. At the other end 
the Government of Cape Colony is expected to extend the existing line in 
British South Africa to Pretoria, in the Transvaal. It is now proposed 
to continue the line from the southern limits of Egyptian territory to 
Mtesa^s capital, and thence round the western shore of the Victoria-Ny- 
anza, and on to Unyamyembe ; from thence to branch out westward to 
XJji ji and eastward to Mpwapwa, Bagamoyo and Zanzibar ; from Ba- 
gamoyo to conduct the wires in a southwesterly direction to the head of 
lake Nyassa, where they would be carried to Livingstonia, and down 
the Shire and Zambesi, and thence southward to Pretoria. The whole 
distance from Khartoum to Pretoria is 3, 335 geographical miles, or al- 
lowing for deviations, just 4,000 miles/' This is claimed to be no 
more difficult than was similar work accomplished in Australia and 
India. 

Coal, Iron And Diamonds. According to an official geological re- 
port upon the Free State of the Orange Ri^er, immense beds of coal and 
iron exist in that district. The iron presents three parallel strata, sep- 
arated by grit, which will furnish millions of tons, and it lies in condi- 
tions peculiarly favorable for working, as it is only a few miles from a coal 
bed. The South African mines yielded diamonds in 1879 of the estima- 
ted value of $18,000,000, a slight increase over the product of the pre- 
vioas year. 

New Publications. The African Times^ devoted to African devel- 
opment, is a paper issued at London. L*Afrique is a magazine published 
at Geneva in the interest of African exploration. The existence of such 
enterprises, wholly devoted to one country, is evidence of the present 
importance attaching to Africa. No little of the information herein 
presented is derived from these faithful and valuable monthlies. 

Missionary Efforts. To the Christian Africa is one of the most 
interesting portions of the globe. Efforts to penetrate it with the light 
of the Gospel evince an enthusiasm and a consecration of talent and life 
worthy of the spacious field to be illuminated. Though the bright proA- 
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pects attending the early history of the Church Missionary Society of 
England mission in Uganda have not been realized, and after three years' 
work there is a seemingly unanimous rejection of Christianity by Mtesa 
and bis people, still a number of missionaries remain and others are on 
their way, the latter accompanied by three Uganda envoys on their re- 
turn from London. The tidings from the stations of the same Society, 
and from those of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Durham and 
Dublin, on the island of Zanzibar, and at Magilla and Macasi on the 
mainland, tell of steady progress. The London Missionary Society has 
not only reinforced its flourishing mission on lake Tanganyika, but com- 
menced a Stat ion on its western shore . The Free Church of Scotland 
Missionary Society has opened another station at Zomba. The French 
Evangelical Society is to push forward a mission from that at Victoria 
Falls into the Barotse Valley. **The Congo Inland Mission" is an un- 
denominational organization in England, whose fourteen representatives 
have accompanied or joined Mr . Stanley, and are establishing stations^ 
under the protection of the enterprise with which he is entrusted. 

Robert Arthington,Esq, , continues his liberality by offering the London 
Missionary Society $15,000 for the building and equipping of a mission- 
ary steamer to be placed on lake Tanganyika, and to the English Bap- 
tist Missionary Society $20,000 toward putting on and maintaining^ a 
missionary steamer on the Congo above the cataracts. "It is to be launch- 
ed at Stanley Pool, which the readers of " The Dark Continent" will 
remember, is situated in the midst of a fertile and populous country . 

The Church Missionary Society has a steamer (the Henry Venn) em- 
ployed in missionary service on the Niger and its branches by Bishop 
Crowther and clergy. The Central African Company, of Edinburgh, has^ 
placed the steamer Lake Nyassa on the lower Zambesi and its Shire fee- 
der from Lake Nyassa ; while the Free Church of Scotland Missionary 
Society has floated the steamer Italia on the upper Shire, above the cata- 
racts, and on the lake itself, and it has also made a road sixty miles^ 
long around the Shire cadaracts, bringing the head of lake Nyassa, by 
the Suez canal route, within sixty days' travel of Great Britain. 

The receipt of a very large legacy has stimulated and enabled the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions to undertake the 
establishment of a mission at Bihe, a populous town near the sources of 
the Coanza, and to extend the Zulu mission into Umzila's kingdom, on 
the southeastern coast, near Delagoa bay. The American Missionary 
Association is preparing for the commencement of a mission in the Nile 
basin, near the junction of the Sobat with the Nile, making Khartoum 
the base of supplies. 

The Ambrican Colonization Society appeals for wider and more 
favorable recognition and support than it has hitherto received. The 
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planting, and success of Liberia illustrates the character and worth of its 
labors and vindicates its claims upon the sympathy and benevolence of 
the patriot, philanthropist and Christian. With the increased interest 
now felt in the settlement and Christianization of Africa, there is ev^y 
reason to hope that the beginnings made in the young African repnbhc 
may lead more rapidly than ever to great and blessed results. 

The Appointed Agents. The occupation of western and equatorial 
Africa by whites cannot proceed fast, if at all : the climate being too peril- 
ous to attract large numbers of them. The list of dead and missing 
among recent explorers, traders, miners and missionaries, but confirms 
the sad experience of previous attempts to open and elevate the continent. 
** Out of 117 missionaries, " wrote a faithful laborer on the ground, " sent 
by the Wesleyan Missionary Society during forty years, 54 died on the 
field, 39 of them within one year of their arrival, and of those who sur- 
vived 13 were obliged to return after a residence of from six to twenty 
months. In thirty years the English Church Missionary Society sent 
109 missionaries, half of whom were removed by death at their posts, 4 on 
their way home, and 14 returned with impaired constitutions. Forty-one 
missionaries of the Basle Missionary Society died at their stations in the 
course of a few years. From 1836 to 1851, 31 persons who had taken 
part in the American Episcopal Mission were obliged to relinquish their 
labors. The celebrated Niger expedition, organized and equipped with 
the zealous co-cperation of Prince Albert, lost by death in the few months 
of its exploration of the river, 40 of the 145 whites, which composed the 
officers and crew, while among the 158 blacks engaged not one died! 

Pbbpabino To Go. It is a significant coincidence that with the gen- 
eral efforts for the development of Africa there should come among the 
Negroes of the United States unrest, an exodus, longing for a permanent 
home and aspirations for nationality. Inquiry proves that there is scarce- 
ly an institution for the higher education of colored young men that has 
not several students who have chosen Africa as their coveted field of 
labor. The colored Baptists of Virginia are supporting one of their race 
in the Yoruba country, and the colored Baptists of South Carolina raised 
$1,007 in the year ending March last, towards the salary of their (colored) 
missionary in Liberia. At the last general conference of the African 
JCethodist E. Church $25,000 was appropriated for missionary work in 
Africa, and Bishop Turner has* since been appointed to proceed to Liberia 
and to organize efforts for the propagation of the Gospel in that republic. 
He states that *' already four ministers and two female teachers have 
volunteered to go, and are only awaiting the means of transportation 
and support." Communications received by the American Colonization 
Society demonstrate that soipe 500,000 people of color are considering 
the question of removal to Liberia. 
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Our Advantages. America has superior advantages over all Europe 
for colonizing, civilizing and evangelizing Africa and controlling its val- 
uable commerce. It has Liberia, the only daughter republic, with about 
1,000,000 of settlers and natives, holding some 600 miles of the best part 
of the West Coast ; and about 5,000,000 of colored people at home, many 
of the latter of whom, enterprising farmers and mechanics, and teachers 
and ministers, would make homes in ** Fatherland " if cheap and rapid 
passage thither were provided. There presence would create no surprise 
or hostility among their kin. They could keep communication open 
and gradually train the aborigines in habits of enlightened and sys- 
tematic industry. They could readily penetrate the vast interior, ex- 
changing foreign goods and manufactures for local products, which are 
everywhere in demand. They could extend a line of railroad and a 
chain of Christian schools and churches, with civilized farms and settle- 
ments, from the malarious seaboard across the beautiful, populous and 
salubrious highlands to the banks of the Niger and on to the very heart 
of Soudan ; growing strone^er and stronger in the confidence of a 
noble destiny in the land of their ancestors. 

Superior Africans. Many of the inland tribes of Western Africa 
are of manly character and comparative advancement in certain useful 
arts. Prof. Edward W. Blyden, D. D., LL. D., himself a Negro, 
writes: **I have charfully studied the African character, and can speak 
advisedly of its worth. I have seen him under Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, 
Scandinavian and Semetic rule. I have lived in the United States, in 
the Wept Indies and in Venezuela. I have traveled in Syria, Egypt and 
in the interior of Africa, and I testify that the manhood of the race is in 
the heart of Africa — the basis upon which the African national super- 
Btmcture is to be erected. When in the interior of Africa I have met 
men, both Pagan and Mahommedan, to whom, as well from their phys< 
ical as their mental characteristics, one voluntarily and instinctively feels 
like doing reverence." 

An African State Needed. It will doubtless be observed that 
nearly all the attempts to penetrate Africa has been from its eastern side. 
For the United States the indications point to the duty and policy of 
entering from the western coast, so as to reach the most intelligent pop- 
ulation of the continent, and especially those from whom largo numbers 
of Africo-Americans came as slaves, and to occupy the most fertile and 
desirable lands in all Africa. Let a renewed and determined effort be 
made to strengthen Liberia, the open gateway to the wealthy interior. 

The spirit of progress has shown itself strongly in that republic, and 
by projects for extending coffee planting and introducing railroads into 
that important key to populous and opulent Soudan. The contemplated 
annexation on mutual and peaceful terms of the extensive and valuable 
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territory ad joininGT its eastern frontier, known as the kingdom of Medina^ 
demonstrates increasing strene^th and power. 

We have dreams of an interior State of Africans, starting from Bo- 
poro and going back, where the people will live in the peace and quiet- 
ness of a highly civilized and pure Christian community, and, surround* 
ed by a congenial population whom they can influence, grow and expand 
under the guidance of their race instincts into a useful and honorable 
State! The world needs such a State, and such a State it will have. 



OUR ANNUAL MEETINGS. 



The Sixty Fourth annual meeting of Thb Amebicak Colonizatiov 
SociBTT will be held in the First Baptist Church, Washington, D. O* 
on Tuesday evening, January 18, 1881, at 7. 30 o'clock. Addresses are 
expected from gentlemen of acknowledged ability and eloquence. 

Thb Boabd of Diregtobs will meet on the same day at 12 o'clock 
M. at the Colonization Building, Washington, D. C. 



LIBERIA. 

The pioneer visit to the west coast of Africa was made in 1818, by 
the missionary, Samuel J. Mills. From this first effort for the evan- 
gelization and civilization of this part of the globe, the republic of Li- 
beria has grown. It was at first a colony formed by Americans for the 
reception of emancipated slaves, and to be an asylum for negroes re- 
captured by American cruisers under the law of 1819 for the suppres- 
sion of 4t^e slave trade. In 1848 the colony was elevated into a dis- 
tinct republic. 

From the first it has sustained peculiar and intimate relations with 
the United States. Her political organization, originally modelled af- 
ter ours, the United States has also furnished Liberia with systems of 
money, weights, measures, and with various social and civil institu- 
tions, and, like a big elder brother, haa from the first exercised pro- 
tectorate powers over this sister republic. The treaty with Liberia of 
1862, stipulates that the United States shall not interfere between the 
aboriginal inhabitants and Liberia, unless solicited by the republic. 
Four years ago, our government, ^* solicited by the government of Li- 
beria," did send a ship of war to assist in suppressing a native revolt. 

Liberia proper has an area of about 10,000 sq. miles, and a popula- 
tion which, with that of the Kingdom of Medina, amounts to 1,500,000. 
The chief commercial producta of the eountry are palm-oil, rice, gum, 
coffee, dye woods, sugar and ginger. 

The Senegal and the Niger are the great water-ways that lead into 
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ttw iuterior, and attract trade to that part of the west cotft, rf ^*** 
Moufovia ifc the chief beaport. With a railroad to the Siger Tilkiy, 
JUberia would comiuaiid a large share of the commerce that «ppn»«»"* 
AIri«a frouj the west. An En^rlieh company hare roch a road in eon- 
ttfUf-Utiotj. 'J'he French have eatabliuhcd commercial cammnniMtifltt 
with the interior by way of the Senegal and Nigei. 

tootb thebe p<^wert>- -England and France— look with wifihftil eyye cm 
this little republic, and would gladly assume itb protection. libona 
^ouUtieM, leeiii bufficieutly protected already, and, at any rate, Hm 
United btateu, isx<j^ likely, would not look on quietly and iee liUena 
ajujM;xed to either of thebe. or auy '>ther foreign power. 

wkk<;k of thy. jjbekia coaster ta. 

A cjrrebpondeut at Cape J-^atmas ^ves the O(f&er:oer of Momtma, the 
Coli^wing bA'A/juiii of the diba«ter tu the U*>eria Coaster Ta and the aad 
hum 4j1 life : 

The bteaiuer whicb arrived here from England on last Batnrday 
brought very diutrewjjug newjj of an accident, unparalleled, I think, in 
this hUiK/jry of JJI^riti. The bteamer picked up 4 persons (2 Amerioo- 
Jjiberianit and U uativei»; at ma from the wreck of one of the boats own- 
ad by JMebbfii. MMUl ^ JJro. of this pUce, and brought them home. 
Kroiu th* two Aiueric'i JJI>eriani» (one of whom was mate of the unfor- 
tunate \f/ui) we Jjave gathered tlie following particulars of the disaster: 
TImj boat left Monrovia ou We<Jne«day, the l/Jth inst. 5 o'clock P. 
M., l/<;und for boiiie, wiUj a cargo of provisions, kerosene, and a lot of 
mliiUf ik4i.f from the wre<;k<i<l Bc^bo^^ner ^Miincoln;*' and about 39 pas- 
aeugers, more than two-thirds of whom vmre natives. Hon. J. B. 
IMJill, part owuer and manager of the business, was himself on board. 
At i p. m. on Thursday they auchore<l at Bassa. Mr. McGill went 
Hahore in the canoe which the t>oat carried. He soon returned, and they 
yntra off again at <i p. m. IMie wind being ahead, they stood out to 
iaa. At 10 u^hUh'M there was a s<|uall. The mate suggested to the 
Captain (tlie latter Untl never sailed that bf>at before) that they ** shorten 
nails." Ho looked around composedly, not seeming to apprehend any 
danger. After a little while the mate returned to the captain, but he 
learcely repeated the suggestion before a gust of wind struck the boat, 
and she was caiwiased. Mr. McGill, Mr. Wood, and others, who were 
below immediately sprang out, the water filled in. The consterna- 
tion was great. All attention was turned to the canoe which was adrift. 
Those who could swim, having hastily torn off their clothes, swam to it 
bat in their efforU to get in swamped It. About 15 however, held to 
»Ph- «i.ntaln and most of the crew held to the boat, ♦ — ^ Hav- 
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ing drifted from them before they could get to it. Several of the bush- 
men who kuew nothing about swimming, and two native women who 
did not get out of the cabin, drowned at once. Of these who were 
with the canoe a few were expert swimmers, of whom Mr. McGill was 
one. Thf y maJe an effort to get the canoe above the water, but oth- 
ers huDg on it such a way that the attempt was fruitless. It being very 
rough, an«l the canoe altogether at the mercy of the waves, sometimes 
turning quiie over, it was very difficult even to hold on. 

Oae iifi(!r .xuoiher ceased the struggle for life and yielded to their sad 
fate. Mr. Wood was the first to give up. *'I have done all that I 
could," he ?ai(], and was covered by the waves. Messrs. Hunt, Hoady 
Turner and some of the natives followed one after another. Daylight 
broke upon eight of the number still struggling to keep their heads 
above the water. No boat, no land, no help, in sight. Another gave 
out, and rei f Ived all the assistance that could be rendered him by his 
companionra jq misery; but it was no use: there was no foot-hold. He, 
too, departed. A krooman followed. Six were now left. An equal 
number of Americo-Liberians and natives. They encouraged each oth- 
er, and seemed determined to hold out. Land was now visible tho cur- 
rent drifting them rapidly up the coast. Mr. McGill remarked that the 
steamer wa^ expected, and if they held on she might pick them up. It 
was observed, some time after this, that he seemed to be getting weak; 

when one of them asked him if he was giving out. He replied, **No, I 
feel hungry, that's all." About 4 p. m., the canoe gave a sudden turn 

and struck him on the head. He sank, but rose again. His exertions 

now, however, ceased. Yancy (the mate) and Gibson (a passenger) 

held him, one on each side. His head droped. They saw no signs of 

life. They could do no more. He sank and joined the company of the 

departed. The greedy sea yet claimed another victim. The head 

krooman reached the utmost limits of his endurance and followed his 

employer. 

Shortly afterwards, the steamer was seen coming, her\ding right to 
them, though they were not seen, and would likely have been left un- 
noticed — for their calls were not heard — were it not that a passenger, 
sitting on the rails, saw one as the steamer glided swiftly pass, and cried 
out: *^Man overboard 1 " As soon as possible the ship stopped and a 
boat was sent to them. At 5 p. m., they were on board the steamer, 
having every attention given to relieve their suffering condition. On 
Saturday afternoon they reached home. 

Nothing has been heard of those who were left with the boat. 
There is no doubt that they were all drowned during tho night of the 
accident. If so, and the number that left Monrovia has been correctly 
reported, there were 85 lives lost: viz., Hon. J. B. McGill, aumer^ Capt. 
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nicants in Evangelical churches. Of the adult males, 26 are farmers, 
2 coopers, 1 blacksiiilih, 1 brickmaker, 2 schoolteachers. aa<i 3 ordained 
ministers of the Gospel. Several families went to joia le': alves and ac- 
quaintances, who Lad written for them to come. All re.it bed the ves- 
sels named at their own expense, and they also contr'ibuied % 1218,75 
towards the cost of passage from New York. They wore thoroughly 
provided for at sea and during the first six months after arrival at Brew- 
erville, where they chose to settle. 

The two vessels wihich left New York in May anchored off Monrovia 
after a pleasant passage of 35 and C2 days respectively. Their arrival 
was thus promptly announced by Vice President Warner: — 

*•! am happy to say that no deaths occurred among the two compan- 
ies of emigrants on the voyage. That special Providence of the Most 
High respecting this very thing now going on, viz: the returning of the 
dispersed Negro to his own land, is as active and remains as firm to-day 
as it was in Paul Cuffee's time. I deprecate everything that savors in 
the least of presumption, but we may rest assured that the coming back 
of the smitten sons and daughters of Africa from their long and sorrow- 
ful exile, will be guided and guarded by that wisdom which called from 
.naught all things that now exist. Who can turn aside His power? " 

Under date of August 16, the Physician in charge, Dr. A. L. Stan- 
•ford, wrote: **The last emigration of one hundred and thirty-six per- 
sons to the soil of their ancestors, are making rapid strides towards laying 
; a foundation for future usefulness and prosperity. We are proud of 
them and trust the Colonization Society may be enabled to assist many 
more of the same class. I mean sober, honest and industrious persons. 
These men, and,.I should add, women and children, were here but a few 
^ays before they engaged in clearing their land and planting it and 
-some in building, in order to live on their own resources when the boun- 
ty of the Society ceases." 

But four deaths were reported up to December 2d, the date of our 
latest advices, viz : one female adult, from causes not peculiar to any cli- 
mate, and three children. Of the latter, ^' one was a little girl who had 
pneumonia in New York and was left with spinal disease : a boy who 
died of mumps coming back on him, and another from injuries received 
at school in the United States." 

The Board of Managers of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society 
have continued their liberal appropriations in aid of the passage and 
settlement of persons at Brewerville : and the American Sunday School 
Union have given generously of their publications for the use of the em- 
igrants on shipboard and in their new homes. This important assistance 
is here mentioned, with acknowledgment of thanks. 

Emigration to Liberia every year under the auspices of this Society 
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has been uninterrupted for the past sixty years. Those now reported 
make the number colonized since the war to be 3,525, and a total from 
the beginning of 15^523, exclusive of 5,722.recaptured Africans which 
we induced and enabled the Government of the United States to settle 
in Liberia, making a grand total of 21,235 persons to whom the Society 
has given homes in Africa. 

THE LIBERIA EXODUS ARKANSAS COLONY. 

A very large proportion of the emigrants during the year were from 
the city of Helena and Philltps County,' Arkansas ; they having reached 
New York in the winter and early spriug, entirely self -moved and at 
their own expense, bound for the African Republic. 

Inquiry among them brought out the fact that they were men not 
acting blindly, but who in the midst of toil and an oppression which 
they chose not longer to bear, had planned a movement of which others 
with superior advantages might be proud. They stated that they were 
a part of many thousands organized into companies of a hundred each, 
with leaders of mature judgment, bound by oath, having signs and pass- 
words — a secret organization — the object of which, in addition to im- 
proving their own condition, is thus set forth in a printed Constitution : — 
"We feel it no less our duty than a pleasure to give the Gospel and civi- 
lization to our Fatherland. Africa must be redeemed and that by per- 
sons of African descent : and there are none so well prepared as ai'e the 
American Negroes." 

The Liberia Exodus Arkansas Colony selected and commissioned 
some three years ago, two intelligent men from among its* members, one 
an educated Physician, and paid their expenses to Liberia and return. 
They brought a favorable report of the Republic. The Doctor promptly 
went back to Liberia accompanied by a small party to prepare the way 
for the rest. The people who came North of their own accord and em- 
barked in May did so because, as they stated, they were turned out of 
houses and off plantations in Arkansas, when it became known that they 
proposed removal in a few months to Africa. 

These emigrants were not the physically and mentally weak, nor the 
idle and dependent ; but the strong and vigorous, the enterprising and 
intelligent. They said r — ** We are all willing to work hard, we older 
men do not expect to live long anywhere, but we go to Liberia to make 
a home for our children and grandchildren. No man has urged us to 
go, the thing comes from our own hearts, God put it there." 

Persons desiring to remove to Liberia are cautioned against leaving; 
their place of residence until they have communicated with the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society and received from it directions and orders for 
passage, thereby saving themselves delay, exposure and suffering, and it 
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may be sickness and even death. The Society has not the money with 
-"^hich to furnish shelter and support to self-appointed emigrants while 
waiting for an opportunity to embark: such applicants may not come 
up to its standard fot intelligence, enterprise and industry, and as the 
.|>reference is now given those, all other things being equal, who will 
contribute a part of the cost of their passage to Liberia, they may fail 
at last in their efforts to emigrate. 

APPLICATIONS. 

Communications making inquiry about the condition of Liberia and 

preferring application for passage to that Bspablic, continue to be re- 

»oeived by the Society in such number as to justify the estimate that 

half a million of people are considering the question of emigration. 

Two thousand persons in one County in North Carolina are said to be 

•<mly waiting for an opportunity to leave for Africa; — ^industrious and 

•enterprising men, seeking new outlets for their energy. 

A settled fact is now to be dealt with. It is not whether a people 

will emigrate to Liberia, but that when men and women wearied with 

years of struggle and suffering, have a fixed purpose in their hearts to 

^, are not those who are able, in daty bound to hold out a helping 

^handf 

The spirit actuating many is thus concisely presented in a recent ap- 
, plication : — ^The motives that induce me to go to Africa are : — First: 
That I apprehend I shall there be free from the discrimination, disre- 
spect, and even contempt and violence to which lam subject in this 
•country, on account of my race, color, and previous condition of invol- 
untary servitude. Second: Since my riper years ever have I indulged 
the hope, that the Negro, somewhere on the globe, would become the 
peer of any nation, comparatively, in civilization, enlightenment, sci- 
ence, art, moral excellence, Christianity, wealth, and power. It seems 
that Providence has decreed that such shall be the case, and that 
Xiberia shall be the place. Third : I want Liberia to have the bene- 
"fit of my talent, energy, and labor, and even the remainder of my 
life, in her civilization, edacation, evangelization and general ad* 
rancement." 

H©W INPLUBNCBD. 

In going to Liberia the emigrant makes no mistake. Private corres- 
pondence, illiterate it may be, but convincing, is the great agent in 

quickening removal to that Republic. The following letters, written 
by relative to relative or friend to friend, not only give the most sub- 
irtantial reasons for their course, but relate experiences that are repro- 

^•entatives of the fortunes, feelings and prespoats of the settlers general- 
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Rev. Charles W. Bryant, who left Louisiana in January, 1876, write* 
. from Grand Bassa County, September 18: 

*^ Yours of May 6 came duly to hand. It finds me and family in 
usual health. I sa^ since you ask, that I am not holding any Govern- 
ment position. I have looked much into the affairs of this Republic, 
and think I understand them. Our laws are good in the main ; our con- 
Btitution is excellent, and the soil is as good tis any in the world. We 
want men who believe that they ought to make a nation, and that they 
are not the white man's inferior. We want statesmen. We are a free 
people and make our own laws. Wc are not subject to any class of 
men, and are a sovereign and independent nation. I am disposed to 
give information only to those who intend to come to Liberia. This is 
a new country, only fifty-four years from the commencement of the col- 
ony to the present. 

What people is there that went to a distant continent, without learn- 
vaff and money, and established themselves as a free, sovereign and in- 
dependent nation in the same length of time ? We have a well organ- 
ized Government, and are in treaty relationship with all the enlightened. 
Powers of the earth. This country is new. Everything is to do. You 
need not expect to come and find everything in Africa as in America. 
If it is an honor to be a state senator or anything else in the United 
States, why don't the men who want to be Supreme Court judges, 
members of a national house of representatives and senators come to 
this country? Come to Liberia, and should you be elected to an ofiSco, 
you will get it. Please publish this letter in the papers when you are 
through with it. Write to me soon." 

Mr. Norfleet Browne was a school teacher at Littleton, N. C, whence 
he removed with his family and others in 1879. Under date of Brewer- 
ville, January 28, he remarks ; — 

'Thank God and the American Colonization Society for aiding me to 
remove to Liberia. After a pleasant run of thirty-one days from New- 
York I landed at Monrovia, the capital city of the Republic. I re- 
mained in Monrovia one day, and then came to the town of Brewer- 
ville, on the St. Paul's river, some ten miles distant. I never was so 
well pleased as when I set my feet on Africa's shore, for here I am at 
home. All that is wanted in this country is intelligent, enterprising^ 
and moneyed men from the United States. By that class a large and 
powerful Republic can be built on the coast of Africa. Ministers are 
also wanted to preach to our brethren that are in heathenism. I find 
this to be a. good country — the only country for the Negro. Africa,, 
dear Africa, is the only land that a colored man can say is his.' I 
expect to start a school soon at Brewerville for the natives — to teach 
them the truths of the Gospel, the blessings of civilisation, and the ele- 
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vating beauties of the English language. I say to my brethren in 
America, come to your own country. Here you can feel that your soul 
is your own ; here you will not be despised as of another race ; here you 
can rule instead of being ruled ; here are no white men to say whether 
you shall vote or not, and here you will not be kicked about from pillar 
to post as a football by white people or politicians. The Western coast 
of Africa was wisely selected by American benevolence and philanthro- 
py for the settlement of the exiled people of color. I find here all 
kinds of fruit, vegetables and grain, as in the United States. It is not 
so hot here— and January is the warmest month — as to bum the fish in 
the rivers or the fine coffee growing on trees. It is pleasant — the air is 
sweet and soft, and it is quite cool in the morning and evening. At 
noonday it is not hotter than in North Carolina in summer time. If I 
were again in the United States I would not remain, but would return 
to Liberia, even if I had to grieve my bones with labor until I should 
raise money enough to bury my body here. The 'emigrants that left 
with me are all well. They have selected their lands and are at work 
upon them. Please have this published and send it to Rev. Lewis 
Browne, my minister, and to Mr. Alexander Browne, my brother, both 
at Littleton, N. C. • I write them to come to this Republic of true lib- 
erty, equality and happiness." 

Senator J. J. Ross visited the United States during the summer, 
and on the eve of departure, wrote : ^ 

'*I emigrated to Liberia in 1849, from Augiista, Ga., in the 
bark Huma, with my grandmother Kaftmah Mallory, I then being 
about seven years old. Myself and family arrived at New York 
m May last. We have been to Georgia to see our relatives, where 
we spent two months, and have also visited Washington, Bal- 
timore, and Philadelphia. We are about to leave for Liberia, via Eng- • 
land. We are much pleased with the civilization, science and enlight- 
enment that we find in AmBrica, but we love Liberia better as a home, 
and would not exchange place and situation for the same here if it were 
offered. In Africa every breath of air is one. of pure freedom and un- 
proBcribed manhood — such as the best and most exalted Negro can 
never realise in these United States." ^ - 

THE AZOR AND PASSENGERS. 

It is to be regretted that the first movement made by American 
Negroes, from their own original voluntary action, to return to the \B3\d 
of their ancestors, should have met with a serious reverse, the bark 
Azor having lately fallen into the hands of the owner of the mortgage 
resting upon her. The errors of inexperienced managers in her fiyst 
and only voyage to Africa, could not Ixe overcome, but doubtless 
others, avoiding the causes of failure, will soon successfully conduct an 
exodus of their race. 
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Not a few papers have >given currency to the fpllowing erroneous 
statement, viz: ^*of the three hundred and twenty who sailed on ths 
Azor, twenty-nine died for want of proper food and care on the voyage^ 
and were buried in the sea. Some forty odd have been able to return 
to this country through the assistance of friends, and of the remaining 
three hundred only about sixty are alive." 

When the truth is so bad, there is no very good excuse for mistakes. 
The facts are: That 256 persons, old and young, embarked on the Azor- 
at Charleston, S. C, April 21, 1878. Of these, a careful examination 
and enumeration in March, 1880, show that 23 died on the voyage, Id 
vetumed to America, 27 deaths from all causes had taken place in Li- 
beria, and 190 were alive in that Republic. The latter generally are 
stated to be in good health and prosperous, while a large number are 
more than contented with their condition and prospects. 

Mr. Jackson Clark, one of the passengers by the ^^Azor,'' wrote to 
his brother in South Carolina from Arthington, August 8, as follows; — 

*^In my last letter to you, I was much discouraged, owing to my 
being a stranger in this land and to this people, and because of the failure 
to receive my money from the parties with whom I entrusted it in the 
^ United States. My family are all in splendid health and are doiBg 
well. Mother and father are looking and feeling better than when 
they left Charleston. I have made two crops in this country, and 
they have done me more benefit than any two crops in America. I ana 
making my coffee farm. I have planted ten thousand trees, and I have 
eight thousand scions ready to set out. Some of the two thousand 
* trees bloomed last March, and others are in bloom at this time. Now, 
my dear brother, I say to you and to all my race that want to be any- 
body, come to Liberia, for it is the only home for the people of color. ** 

LIBERIA. 

Liberia is more flourishing and important than ever before. A new 
era of progress is opening before it. The new settlements are making 
encouraging advance. The growth of coffee is attracting much atten- 
tion. The quality of the product there raised is such that it is being 
imported into Ceylon, Brazil and other countries for seeding. An Bng- 
lish company has secured a large amount of land upon a long Isise for 
<eoffee plantations. # 

Statements hostile and disadvantageous to the Repablic have beem 
put in circulation, but witnesses of high character, who have visited the 
country, especially the interior towns, and studied the social and polita- 
ioal condition, of its inhabitants, declare them to be without foundation. 
They report the people peaceable and prosperous, enjoying in full mess- 
«ire the rewards of welt directed labor, and eager to share the benefits 
which foUoiT in the triln Of religion Snd education. 
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EDUCATION. 

The intelligence, energy and progressive spirit of the present admin- 
istration have had considerable influence in exciting an interest in pub- 
lic school instruction and in the College. 

Rev. G. W. Gibson, Secretary of State, under date of February 4: 
•wrote : 

'*You will no doubt have heard before this reaches you of the action 
•of the Legislature in appropriating | 3.000 to aid in removing the Col* 
'lege, as well as the grant of authority to the Trustees to change its site. 
I am pleased to inform you that the Government is giving more atten- 
^on than ever before to common schools. Besides $3,800 to the 
OoUege and its Preparatory Department, the Legislature at its recent 
-session appropriated $11,000 for common schools. Having just re- 
ceived a quantity of school books, ordered last year, we are opening and 
soon hope to have in active operation about thirty-five Government 
rschools.'' 

The schools of this Society at Brewerville (one) and at Arthington 
(two) have been continued during the year, with an increased attend* 
^ance of pupils and an encouraging growth in scholarship. 

One of the most important meetings held by the Board of Trustees 
<A Liberia College was convened at Monrovia, January 10, when action 
^mna had looking to the wider usefulness of the Instituticm, and the 
Tery able and accomplished Rev. Edward Wilmot Blyden, D. D., 
Ui. D., was nominated to the Presidency of the College. 

The Board of Trustees for Education in Liberia, at a meeting held 
«t Boston, June 14, unanimously confirmed the nomination of the Li- 
beria Board of Trustees by electing Dr. Blyden to be President of Liberia 
College, and assented to the removal of the College from Monrovia to 
lome point on the St. PauUs river, as more advantageous to theinteresti 
ol the Republic. The fact that Chiefs of the border tribes are seeking 
itn ^ucation for their sons is an incentive in this change. Prof. Mar- 
tin H. Freeman again becomes Fulton Professor in the College. 

Dr. Blyden has since passed several months in the United States and 
in England in behalf of the College, and reports that he had promises 
-of ^d when the ''new departure" shonld be entered upon. He arrived 
•t Monrovia, October 29, and was to be inaugurated President, with 
•ihe usual ceremonies, January 4. 

The New York State Colonization Society has aided in the year, 3$ 
'foung ifeen in their theological studies with a view toHt>ecoming Mis- 
.«ioiiaries in Africa: and considering the widespread use of the Ajrabie 
^Mgoi^ inithe /ponntigr olJ^-Mandingoes and Foulahs, just.backof 
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Liberia, it has also made piovision to add an Arabic teacher from one 
of the Amc licin Colleges in Sjria to the faculty of Liberia College. 

The Hall Free Sebool at Cape Palmas, supported from the income of 
a permancDt fund eetfipart by the Maryland Slate Colonization Society, 
has bctn in operation over four years, It is of a p^'mary character and 
open to all classes of children and of both sexes. The number of pupils -' 
averages 70, and the evidences of improvement continue very satisfacto- 
ry- 
Two teachers — the widow of a Min'sler who was four years a mis- 

sionaiy in Equatorial Africa, and her son wiio wos born there, now a 
young man — were pf^s«engcrs by the trader Libeiia, November 1, to open 
a literaiy and industrial school at Ailbingion. Tiiey took with them 
an ample outfit of si hool appliances. Tb's is the work of Edward p. 
Morris, Esq., a benevolent Friend of Philadelphia, Pa., who for years 
has given h.s commcn/ial and Christian talent to the welfare of the Li- 
berian people. It is his intention, if he can raise the means, to send in 
the Spring.';|/i school house in sections, accompanied by a printing press 
and other ^los for the equipment of this educational center. 

Mrs. Mary H. G. Barbazo, daughter of the Rev. Henry Highland 
Garnet D. D.. was a passenger by the bark Tuck Sing, November 22, 
accompanied by her husband and four children, for the purpose of es- 
tabliphing and teaching a school for young women at Brewerville. 
She is under appointment of the " Ladies Board of Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church," who have the control and supervision of this effort 
for the elevation of their sex in Liberia. 

' Miss Margaretta Scott, for a number of years connected with the 
Episcopal Mission at Cape Palmas, is giving herself to a new enterprize, 
from which she hopes to see permanent good results in the Christian' 
education and uplifting of the women of Liberia. Last summer she per- 
sonally selected some two hundred acres of land in Grand Bassa County, . 
near the St. John's river, and about twelve miles from the Coast, upon 
which it is intended to erect a stone building as a young ladies Seminary . 
Towards this object, Miss Scott has collected and placed in charge of 
responsible trustees in the United States, several thousand dollars. 
Suscriptions to a liberal amount in materials and labor have been made 
by citizens of Grand Bassa County. - 

THE ABORIGINES. 

President Anthony W. Gardner, the last survivor of the signers of the- 
Declaration of Independence of Liberia, in his able, interesting and.ei^ 
couraging Annual Message to. the ** First Session of the seventeenth 
Legislature," thus treats of the relations of the Republic to the neigh- 
boring native tribes, and presents inviting openings for trade and for the- 
planting of Christian civilization : — 
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'' I am glad to be able to inform your Honorable body that the chiefs 
and head-men of the Barline country have made application to the Goy- 
emment for assistance to enable them to bring down their trade to the 
seaboard, and also to protect them on the road against the intermediate 
tribes who are accustomed to rob and maltreat them with impunity. 
They allege that when thus treated by marauders from the border tribes 
they get no redress except by resorting to predatory wars, ii> which, to 
use the language of the chiefs, both parties suffer most seriously and 
without reparation . But they allege, that if the Government, which 
commands the respect and fear of all the tribes, will interpose, the high- 
way to the interior will be rendered free and safe to all who may travel 
to and fro with their articles of trade. The King of Barline, through 
his son, represents the country as abounding in cattle, rice, cotton, coun- 
try cloth, palm-kernels and camwood. He also assures the Government 
that laborers can be supplied in large numbers from this populous 
section of country. 

^^The Pessas are said to be a hardy and industrious tribe, capable of 
enduring great fatigue and labor like the Eroomen. And what is espe- 
cially gratifying, is their great inclination to civilization and Christianity : 
more so perhaps than any other tribe about us. Such a people should 
have special encouragement, not only by the Government, but also by 
the bold and enterprising merchants, in offering every inducement to 
bring them and their trade among us. 

^^I have to state further in this connection, that I have had the pleas- 
ure of receiving recently a messenger from Ibrahima Sissi, sovereign ru- 
ler and commander of the faithful of the Kingdom of Medina, requesting 
the Liberian Government to assist in opening the roads for trade from 
this wealthy commercial emporium to Monrovia. He represents the 
road to be infested with robbers, which he advises must be removed in 
order to secure a free egress and ingress to trade. Ibrahima Sissi is of 
the opinion, however, that the chiefs residing on the road may be con- 
ciliated and easily controlled by the payment of a yearly stipend. But 
adds, in case of the failure of this method, that he is prepared to join the 
Government in a military force of horsemen and foot soldiers, to co-ppe- 
Tate with the Liberian troops in removing the obstructions. He states 
that he sent a thousand horsemen to Musardu to escort the Government 
commissioner, the Hon. B. J. K. Anderson, to Medina, in the year 1868, 
but Mr. Anderson, for some reason unknown to him, declined the invita- 
tion. Medina is represented as aboonding in cattle, hides, goats, sheep, 
horses, asses, rice, peas, corn, 'ground-nuts, cotton, country cloths, but- 
ter, rock-salt and gold in great abundance. All • he wants is free and 
uninterrupted intercourse between Medina and Monrovia in order that 
the wealth of this interior region may pour into our markets. 
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^'And permit me to remark to you, gentlemen, eonstitnting this Hon- 
orable body, that oar duty to onr brethren of the interior la proridential- 
ly plain before us. Let ua heed the Macedonian call now lest we have 
cause, when too late, to regret it. (3k>d, in His orerruling Providence, has 
inclined and predisposed the hearts of our aboriginal brethren toward ns 
for good. Let me urge upon you the importance of heeding the dlTins 
monition, and of engaging in the work of enlarging our borders and 
' making strong our hands by uniting with this intelligent people, who, 
like ourselves, can read and write (though in a different language) and 
who occupy no mean rank in mathematical and classical literature ; a 
people who for many generations have been free from the destructive ef- 
fects of intoxicating drinks, and are therefore in the happy enjoyment 
of an unimpaired body and mind, an undwarfed manhood, and a soul 
that delights in the free worship and adoration of the great (lod, the 
merciful and the compassionate. 

'' I have also to state that the Superintendent of Grand Bassa Coontj, 

- has received a deputation from the Mar people asking the interventlom 
of the Government to protect them and their property in their passage 
to and from that place to Buchanan. The Mar country, lying in the 
north-eastern part of Grand Bassa County, and about twelve days jour- 
ney from Buchanan, was ceded to this Republic in 1874 under the ad- 

- ministration of President Roberts, and is entitled to the protection for 
which the chiefs ask. I have directed Superintendent Smith to assiue 
the King's messengers that the Government will do all in its power to 

.protect person and property on the highway, as well as to foster inte- 
rior commerce. 

'The aboriginal tribes in and about Cape Palmas, with the exception 
of the Bereby section, present a most encouraging and gratifying aspect. 
The Superintendent under date of Nov. 11th writes, 'Several of the in- 
• terior tribes have recently sent in their chiefs and other representatives 
' to enter into more intimate terms of friendship with the Government, 
Several qtuui treaties have been made, and more friendly relations never 
existed than at the present time. The Sorake people, now an important 
tnbe, who remained friendly during the Grebo war, have engaged to 
assist the Government in keeping the roads open for eighty miles inte- 
riorwise.' The Greboes,' he writes further, 'are on the most friendly terns 
with the Government. The educated young men, some Mghteen or 
twenty in number, have recently taken the oath of allegiance.' The na- 
tives, far and jiear, seem to l>e becoming awake to an important fact^ 
^vix: that Gk>d intends them to Income one with us, a part and pMrcel of 
Liberia in all her interests. Ai^d the interior tribes particularly, aie 
very anxious for the opening of schools among them . 

''From these references, your Honorable Body will be able to form 
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some idea of the vast and favorable opportunities presented to the Gk)v- 
ernment for uniting our brethren of the tribes around and beyond with 
ourselves ; and thus laying the foundation of a powerful future state. 
And I fondly cherish the hope, Gentlemen, that in view of the gigantic 
proportions of the work before us, and the important bearing it has up- 
on the vital interests of the nation, the Executive will have your hearty 
co-operation, in all judicious measures tending to carry out and per- 
fect an enlightened and wise domestic and interior policy. I believe 
that there is sufficient tact and experience in this Honorable body, to 
seize hold of these favorable opportunities, and render them subservient 
to the best interest of all concerned. I believe that, with me, you will 
invite the friends of Africa in foreign lands to reach the kingdom of 
Boudan, the garden spot of our country, and open its rich treasures to 
the commercial world. I am willing, Gentlemen, and I believe you are, 
to follow the indications of the Great Arbiter of all events in the work 
of civilizing and evangeUzing Africa." 

AFRICA . 

Africa has for ages been close to the great centres of civilization, and 
yet, with the exception of a slender coast line on the North, has not 
been included in that civilization. Commerce has sailed in huge fleets 
along her Western seaboard and around her Southern Cape, into the 
Indian ocean, and also down the Red Sea on the East into th^ same 
ocean, and has thus circumnavigated the Continent : but it has never 
affected the interior to any great extent, except through the miseries of 
the slave trade. The Nile, the Niger and .the Congo are mighty rivers, 
coming from far within the central regions, and yet they have never, as 
have the rivers in other Continents, brought those regions into contact 
with the outer world. But of late a change is visible. Explorers are 
laying bare its geographical secrets and revealing its hidden physical re- 
sources. From every side they are pushing inward, and thus opening 
avenues of entrance from all the coasts. They report majestic moun- 
tains^ deep valleys, large lakes, rapid rivers, lofty cataracts, and broad 
table lands rich in all the productions of nature, with vast opportunities 
for foreign trade and for missionary labors. The merchants, manu- 
facturers and capitalists of Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium 
and other European Powers are placing their representatives in every 
part of Africa with intense vigor. Railroads are in course of construct- 
ion, telegraph wires laid, gold and diamond mines worked and steam- 
ers launched upon her navigable waters. Steamship lines haye just been 
established from France and from Germany to the West coast. 

Not to be behind worldly enterprize, leading missionary societies 
abroad are taking measures to penetrate Africa with their missions, and 
mxe, in some cases, receivings special and large gifts to enable them tcK 
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f'lirry oul Miih poliry. In the faceof all these facts, theapath^in Amer- 
ii'H rifH|Hf<'.iiii^ ihiM ffriiiid field is rcinarkable. Syria, India, Japan and 
Ciihia am pn^fitrnrd to a country tliathas been wronged by American 
iMipidily for liiinflnidH of yearH. Hut there are indications that aninte- 
iimt in Afriru Ih awaki^ning in this land and especially among the African 
rarti. NuiiiberH of th<-m are ready to ^o forth ^^ by twos *' and by hnn- 
drndH In betti*r thrir condition, and to elevate and enlighten their breth- 
ren. 'HioUhHiidH of H(>l)o!arH are under training for this ultimate object. 
Can li*HN \w done than to Hend them? 

Li^t incnMiHcd contriliutionH for this purpose be forthcoming, and 
for thn mipportof hi'IiooIh, for the opening of i*oads from the seaboard 
of liiburlu into th«' nion* Iiealthy and wealthy interior, and for the Bor- 
vny i)f till' laniU of tlit* Ht'public. 

** In thut :inio shall the present be brought unto the Lord of Hosts of 
a pttoplo m'HtttM'od and perled, and from a people terrible from their be- 
^inniuff hlthorto: a nation mctiMl out and trodden under foot, whose land 
(ho riviMH hiivo npoilrd, to the place of the name of the Lord of Hosts, 
(ho Mtiuut /.itin.'* Uaivii 18:7. 

KX PUKSIOENT WARNER. 

Htnoo (ho forf^olng was penned, intelligence has been received of the 
niiildondou(h, at Mour^ivia, IVoemlHT 1. of IIox. D. B.Warneb, bom in 
UaKiuitMo, MaivUnd, in tSt5, emigratod to Africa in lS'2d, and Agent 
o( (ho Sooiotv in I.ibiTia sinoo Julv 1. 1ST7. 

.\dmii-iug tho vaiiod gift* with which Mr. Warner was endowed, 
and (ho K»ug sovion of \aluaMo stTvioos which he rendered, notably ss 
Soovoiaiv of Stato» \ ico riv*idoui and Vrrsidcui of Liberia: and contem- 
plating (ho boHiiiv \>f his pvivaic life and the pure principles which guided 
\\\ik public coiuiuct, (ho Soviet Y unites wi:h the citizens of the new 
Kopubhc \\\ !(\mpa(hc(ic *onv\^ for the i:rva: '»:a::oi:aI '.*.>«* which it has 
b^vu cAllc\i \ip\ni (\' Ivai So Ion»; as l.;lH.Tia shall be known, the name 
ol l>«4U\o\ lUxhici Wiunci will live. 

niK ANM Al MWriNOS. 

Tio S:\t\ bVuic*i Vv.w.'..-**. M^v::'.*j; o: :*.*<' AvjierLin Colociiauen 
^\'U w*^ 'icM v.i s^.o Vv.s; 'Ui*'.'.>: c.'v.rc>. ,^:" Ws^": r^:^*c cirr, 

l^0 Vuu.v*" *\«".s*:i, N***x*^ *viv\v. * ' ''-".. :v :>* vrv:«u: rl 
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Withrow, of Boston, on **The Hour for Africa;" and Rev. Dr. George 
W. Samson, of New York, on **The United States Government, the 
Pounder and Necessary Patron of the Liberian Republic." A copy of 
these elaborate discourses was unanimously xequested for publication. 

Rev. Dr. Byron Sunderland pronounced the benediction, the opening 
prayer having been offered by Rev. Dr. James H. Cuthbert, pastor of the 
church in which the anniversary exercises were held. 

The Board of Directors held sessions on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Jan. 18 and 19, at the Colonization rooms, Washington, D. C. Rev. 
Dr. John Maclean, of Princeton, N. J., presiding on the first, and Dr. 
Harvey Lindsly on the second day . President Allen, of Girard College, 
was again one of the valued delegates from the Pennsylvania Colonization 
Society. The following were elected: Executive Committee, — Dr. Har- 
vey Lindsly, Hon. Peter Parker, President James C. Welling, Judge 
Charles C. Nott, Reginald Fendall, Esq., Rev. Dr. Thomas G. Addi- 
son, and Rev. Dr. Byron Sunderland, the latter as successor to Dr. 
William Gunton, deceased ; ahi Mr. William Coppinger Was re-elected 
Secretary and Treasurer. There are indications that an increased 
interest is awakening in the workof this grand old Society, and that it 
will be remembered more and more in the gifts of the friends of Africa. 



ARRIVAL AT MONROVIA. 

Letters have been received announcing the arrival at Monrovia, De- 
cember 16, of the bark Liberia, with emigrants sent by the American 
Colonization Society, and of the bark Tuck Sing, after a passage of 
forty days. The latter took out Mrs. Barboza, daughter of Rev. Dr. 
Garnet, and her family, all of whom are well and delighted with their 
new home. 



NEGRO NATIONALITY A NECESSITY. 

Such are human prejudices among the unsanctified peoples of the 
world, that the distinct race without a really independent nationality 
hangs on the mercy of the stronger and exists only by sufferance. The 
Negro problem is not, therfore, a local question. It is cosmopolitan. 
It reaches as far as the Negro exists. It obtains in every quarter of the 
globe, and the difference is found only in its treatment. Africa is the 
great Negro centre. There we find two hundred millions of Ham's sons 
and daughters. Now, if these be consolidated into a great Christian* 
ized nationality, with an adequate commercial intercourse with the oth- 
er great Powers of the world, and with a military and naval force suf. 
ficiently potent to maintain their n%tional honor, the Negro problem 
wonld be solved of itself ; and Negro stock would be current and pass 
at par all over the civilized world. — NatumcU Monitor, 
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" THE DARK CONTINENT." 

BY REV SAMUBL WOLCOTT, D. D. 

All thy realms in midmght shrouded, 
Crushed beneath oppression's weight, 

Of thy sons by spoilers rifled. 
Victim of a bitter fate. 
Land of sorrow I 
Drear thou wert, and desolate. 

But the curtain now is lifting 

From thy mountains and thy lakes; 
O'er thy peopled valleys gleaming, 

Now for thee the daybeam wakes, — 
Land of darkness I 

O'er thy hills the morning breaks. 

Soon thy hands outstretched in. worship,. 

Shall to God their offering bring; 
Set in Jesus' crown, thy topaz 

Shall abroad its radiance fling, — ^ 

Laod of bondage I 

Thy deliverer is thy King. 

Hail, O Africa, thy ransom 1 

Raise to heaven thy grateful song t 

Last in rank among the nations, 
Thou Shalt lead the choral throng, — 

Land of promise ! 
Thy Redeemer's praise prolonsfl 



Receipts op the American Colonization Society, 
During the Month of January, 1881. 
Maine. (95,00) 



Bangor. Dr. T. U. .Coe 6 00 

VXRafONT. (^,00.) 
PUUflad, M. P. Pumphrey, 6 00 

Connecticut. ($30,00,) 
New Haven, R. 8...renowe8 80 00 

Marti^nd. ($1.C0.) 
Baltimore, Rev. Thomas Duncan - F ' 

D.D i:oo 

District ofIColumbia. ($1.00) 
WaahingUm City. A. J. H 1 OO 

North Carolina. ($60.00.) 

JJUtleton. Alexander Browne, WP 
toward cost of emigrant passage 
of self and family to Liberia.... '84 00 



Conoord. Jacob Wallace, toward 
cost of emigrant passage to Libe' 
ria^ S9 OO* 

BoDTH Carolina. ($15.00), 

Charle»ton, John Batese, toward 
cost of emigrant passage of self 
and family to Liberia 15 00 

For Repository. ($2.00). 

North Carolina $1; Georgia $1.... 8 00 

Recapitulation . 
Donations 42 00 

L R( 



African Repository 2 00 

Emigrants' toward passage 76 00 

Rent of Ck>lon1zation Building. .... 61 60 



Total Receipts in January $180 60 
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MINUTES OF THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

Washington, D. C, January 18, 1881. 

The. Annual Meeting of Thb American Colonization Society was 
held this evening, commencing at 7^ o'clock, in the First Baptist Church, 
18th Street. 

Dr. Harvey Lindsly, senior Vice President in attendance, presided^ 
and Kev. James H. Cuthbert, D. D., pastor of the Church, led in prayer.. 

The Secretary read a letter from Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, President^ 
Baltimore, January 17, saying that *^it would not be in his power, con-^ 
nstently with professional engagements which cannot be postponed, 
to attend the present meeting of the Society or the Board of Directors. '^ 
The Sixty-Fourth Annual Report of the Society was presented by th». 
Secretary, who also read extracts therefrom. 

Addresses were delivered by Rev. John L. Withrow, D. D., of Bos- 
ton, and Rev. George W. Samson, D. D., of New York. 

The Society then adjourned to meet to-inorrow at 12 o'clock M., ixK 
the Colonization Building. 

Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D., pronounced the benediction. 



Colonization Rooms, January 19, 1881. 

Thb American Colonization Sooibtt met at the appointed homr^ 
Tice President Harvey lindsly, M. D., in the chair. 

Rev. George W. Samson, D. D., Edward S. Morris, Esq. and Rev. 
Thomas G. Addison, D. D., were appointed a Committee to nominat* 
the President and Vice Presidents for thie ensuing year. 
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On motion of President James C. Welling, it was 

Sesoived, That the thanks of this Society are dne and are hereby tendered to the Ber. 
John L. Withrow, D. D., and the JElev. George W. Samson D. D., for their able^ 
eloquent and appropriate discourses delivered at the Annual meeting last ni^^it^ 
and that copies of their addresses he requested for publication. 

Resolved^ That the thanks of this Society are due and are hereby tendered to the Pas- 
tor, Deacons and Trustees of the First Baptist Church, for their kindness and? 
courtesy in giving its use for our Anniversary last night: and' also to the Choir: 

Rev. Dr. Samson, Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, pre- 
sented and read a report, recommending the re-election of the present 
President and Vice Presidents : and the election of Rev. Henry High- 
land Garnet, D. D., of New York, and Rev. Henry W. Warren, D. D., ot 
Georgia, as additional Vice Presidents, as follows: — 

PRESIDENT, 

1853. Hon. JOHN H. B. LATROBE. 

VICE PRESIDENTS, 

1838. Hon. Henry A. Foster, N. Y. 1872. Rev.Bdward P. Humphi'ey,D.D.,Ky» 

1888. Hon. James Garland, Virginia. 1872, Harvey Lindsly, M. D., D. C. 

1841. Thomas R. Hazard, Esq., B. 1. 1874. Rev. Randolph S.Foster,D.Di.,Ma8s;. 

1848. Hon. Lucius Q. C. Elmer, N. J. 1874. Rt. Rev. Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Fa^ 

1851. Bev. Robert Ryland, D. D., Ky. 1874. Hon. Eli K. Price, Pennsylvania. 

1851. Hon. Fred: P. Stanton, D. C. 1874. Rt. Rev. Gregory T.Bedell,D.D., O- 

1853. Hon. Horatio Seymour, N. T. 1874 Theodore L. Mason, M. D., N. Y. 

1854. Rev. Matthew Simpson, D. D., Pa. 1875. Levi Keese, M. D., Mass. 

1854. Rev. Levi Scott, D. D., Del. 1875. Rt. Rev. M.A.DeW. Howe, D.D.,Pft.^ 

1854. Rev. Robert Paine, O. D., Miss. 1875. Samuel K. Wilson, Esq., N. J. 
1854. Rev. James C. Finley, Illinois. 1876. Rev. Samuel E. Appleton, D.D., Pa» 
1854. Hon. John F. Darby, Missouri. 1876 Bev. Jabez P. Campbell, D. D., Pa^ 
1854. Hon . J osepb B . Crockett, Cal. 187B. Bev . H . M . Turner, D . D . , LL . D . , 6*^ 
1859. Hon. Henry M. Schieffelin, N. Y. 1877. Prest. B. G. Robinson, LL.D., B. I^ 
1861. Bev. J.Maclean, D. D., LL. D., N.J. 1877. Bev. Joseph F. Elder, D. D., N. Y. 
1861. Hon. Ichabod Goodwin, N. H. 1877. Rev. William B. Schenck, D.D., Pa. 

1861. Hon. WiUiamE. Dodge, N. Y. 1878. Hon. Richard W. Thompson, Ind. 
1866 Hon. James R. Doolittle, Wis. 1878. Com. Bobt. W.Shnfeldt,U.8.N.,Ct^ 
1867. Samuel A. Crozer, Esq., Pa. 1879. Hon. G. Washington Warren, Mass.. 

1869. Hon. Fred.T. Frelinghuysen, N.J. 1880. Francis T. King, Esq., Maryland. 
1869. Bev. S. IrensBus Prime, D. D., N.Y. 1880. Bev.Sam'l D.Alexander, D.D., N.T;.. 
If70, BobertArthington,Esq., England. 1881. Bev.Henry H. Garnet, D. D., N. X^ 

1881. Bev. Henry W. Warren, D. D., Ga. 



The figures before each name indicate the year of first election. 
Whereupon on motion, it was 
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JS«Mlv«< That the report of the Committee be aooepted and the nomlnatlOBS a<!U 
proredf and that the Boeiety eleot the persons named. 

On motion, ad joomed. 

Wm. Cofpingkr, Secretary. 



MINUTES OP THE BOARD OP DIRECTORS. 

Washington, D. C, January 18. 1881. 

The Boabd of Dirbctobs of Thb Ambrioan Colonization Socibtt 
met this day at 12 o'clock m., in their rooms in the Colonization Boildr 
pig, No. 460 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

In the absence of the President, the Rev. John Maclean, D, D., LL. 
D., presided, and, at his request. Rev. William E. Schenck, D. D., led 
in prayer. 

Mr. William Coppinger was appointed Secretary of the Board. 

The Secretary read a letter from Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, President 
of the American Colonization Society, Baltimore, January 17, stating 
that it would not be in his power, ' ^consistently with professional engagie- 
ments which cannot be postponed, to attend the present meeting of the 
Society or the Board of Directors." 

Whereupon, on motion, it was 

Mesolvedj That President Latrobe^s letter be spread at length upon the MinnteSy 
and that it be read at the Annual Meeting this evening. 

The following is President Latrobe's letter: 

Baltimorb, January 17, 1881. 
William Coppinger, JKsgr., Secretary ^ 

My Dbar Mr. Coppinger: 

I have already telegraphed that it will not be in my power, consis- 
tently with professional engagements which cannot be postponed, to at- 
tend the present meeting of the Society or the Board of Directors. 

During the long period in which I have held my office of President, 
my absence on these occasions have been so rare, that I venture to 
hope that any failure now will be excused by my fellow laborers in 
the cause with which we have been, for so many years, ^identified. 

When the death of Mr. Clay,|my honored predecessor, led to my elect- 
ion as President of the Society, Africa occupied, but in a small degree, 
the attention of the philanthropic, political or scientific world ; and 
this continued to be the case, year after year, and until within the last 
decade : and now there is hardly a nation in Europe that is not engaged, 
after the example of the King of the Belgiums, in the exploration of tho- 
Continent in all directions, with a certainty that it will not be long be^ 
fore the ''Dark Continent" shall be dark no more. 
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All that the friends of Colonization aimed at in 1816, and whicb^ 
then, and ever since, they have been laboring* to accomplish, is, appar- 
ently, on the eve of being realized, not to-day or to morrow, but in a^ 
brief period having regard to the growth of nations. The predictions' 
they have so often made that the necessities of trade and commerce 
wonld lead to the opening of Africa as a market for the surplus of man- 
ufacturing civilization, is, day by day, being fulfilled : and a pathways 
for the advance of Christianity- and all its holy influences, is, thus be- 
coming more and more secured. 

That Colonization has had a part in the great movement, that it ha* 
been practically and nobly illustrated in the Republic of Liberia, maj 
well be regarded by us as a matter of honest pride ; and that I am not 
able to be with you and participate in its expression is to me a 80uro% 
of very great regret. 

Very truly and respectfully, 

Jno. H. B. Latbobb, 

Prendent Am, Col, Society: 

President Welling and Rev. Drs. Addison and Sunderland were ap^ 
p<nnted a Committee on Credentials ; who retired and subsequently re- 
ported the folio wins: named Delegates appointed for the year 1881 : — 

Ps]rirsTt.yAviA Ck>i:.oNizATioir Socibtt.— President William H. Allen, IX. D^ 
Kev. William E. Schenck, D. D., Arthur M. Burton, Esq., * William V. FetUt^ 
Esq., *Bey. John W. Dulles, D. D., Edward 3. Morris, Esq., *Edward D. 
Varohant, Esq., Bey. James Sanl, D. D., *Bey. Wilbur F. Faddock, D. D* 

The following Members were reported to be present: 

lava DiaaoTOBS.— Bey. John Maclean, D. D., LL. D., Bey. Gteorg^, W. Sain» 
•on, D. D. 

EzsouTiyB CovMiTTEB.— Haryey Lindsly, M. D., Hon. Peter Parker, Jamess 
C. Welling, LL. D., Judge Charles C. Nott, Beginald Fendall, Esq., Beyv 
Thomas G. Addison, D. D., Bey. Byron Sunderland, D. D. 

Whereupon, on motion, it was 

Rewlved, That the report of the Committee on Credentials be accepted and Kp^ 
proved, and the gentlemen named be receiyed. 

The unprinted minutes of the last meeting were read, and the min- 
utes were approved. 
The Standing Committees were appointed, as follows : 

CoxMiTTEB OK FoBBiGK Bklatioks.— Dr. Harycy Lindsly, Judge Charles C. 
Nott, Bey. Byron Sunderland, D. D. 

ComnTTEB ON FiNANOB.— Bey. William E. Schenck, D. D., Arthur M. Burton^ 
Esq., Beginald Fendall, Esq. 

" CoMMiTTBS ON AUXILIARY SooiBTiiM.— Bcy. Jamcs Saul, D. D., Edward 8. 
Morris, Esq., Bey. Thomas G. Addison, D. D. 

CoMMiTTEB ON AoBNCiBS.— Edward 8. Moms, Esq., President William H. Al» 
len, LL. D., Dr. Haryey Lindsly. 

CoxxiTTKB ON Accounts— Begrinald- Fendall, Esq., Arthur M. Burton, Bsq,^ 
Key. William E. Schenck, D. D. 

*l)ot in attendance. 
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OoMxiTTKB ov SMieBiiTiav.— President WllUam H. Allen, LL. D., BeT. Thommft 
^. Addison, D. D., Rev. Jamjss Saul, D. D. 

CoMMiTTu OH Bduoatioit.— President JajB4^(Gf;JVeUing, LL. D^ Ber. (itoorgtt 
W. Samson, D. D., XltwiKrd & Morris; Ksq; 

The Secretary presented and read the SIxty-Foarth Annaal Report of 

the American Colonization Society. 

Whereupon, on motion, it was 

JtMOfv0d, That the Annual Beport be accepted and approved, and that it ba 
referred to a special oommitee to select portions to be read at the pnblitt 
meeting this evening. 

Judge Nott, Bey. Dr. Addison and the Secretary were appointed the 
<?ommittee. 

The Secretary presented and read the Annual Statement of the Execu* 
tive Committee. 

The Treasurer presented and read his Annual Report, with certificate 
^f audit ; also, a list of property of the Society, and a Statement of Re^ 
-ceipts by States during the year 1880. 

Whereupon, on motion, it was 

JEt t ao iwe d, That the Statement of the Kzecative Committee and the Treasurer^* 
Keport, with the accompanying Annual papers, be accepted, and that •»: 
mnch of them and of the Annual Beport of the Society as relate to For* 
eign Belations, Finance, AnxiUary Societies, Agencies, Accounts, Emigra* 
tion,and Bdncation, bereferedto the several standingi committees ha 
charge of those subjects respectively. 

Isaac T. Smith, Esq., Treasurer of the New York State Colonixatioa 
'Society, and Rev. John W. Chickering, D. D., were introduced and 
invited to seats in the Board . 

On motion of Rot. Dr. Schenck, it was 

JUtolved, That a Committee be appointed to nominate the Bxecntive Commit* 
tee and officers for the ensuing year. 

Rer. Dr. Schenck and Messrs. Morris and Burton were appointed 
-the Committee. 

Letters were presented, excusing their absence from this meeting, 
(from the following named Life Directors, viz: Rev. Henry C. Potter, 
D. D., Dec. 13th; Dr James Hall, Dec. 17th; Rev. John B. Pinney, 
LL. D., Dec. 28th; Rev. Edward W. Appleton, D. D., Jan. 7th; and 
Bev. William H. Steele, D. D., Jan. 17th« Also, from Judge G. 
Washington Warren, President of the Massachusetts Colonization So- 
-ciety, Jan. 15th. 

Rev. Dr. Sjhenck, chairman of the special Committee on the Nomi- 
nation of the Executive Committee and Officers, presented a report re- 
commending there-election of the following: 

SacBXTABT AKD Thbasubbe.— Wiiliam Ceppinger, Esq. 

KzBOUTiVB CoMMiTTaa.— Harvey Lindsly, SL D., Hon. Peter Parker,' James Q. 
Hfeiiing, LL. D., Judge Charies C. Nott, Reginald Fendall, Esq., Be v. Thomaa 
<3k, Addison, D. D., and Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D., the latter in place of 
4>r. William Gunton, deceased. 
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Whereupon, on motion, it was 

^esolved^ That the Beport be accepted and approved, and tliat the Board eleet 
the persons nominated by the Committee. 
Rev. Dr. Saul, chairman of the standing Committee on Auxiliaiy 
Societies, presented and read the following Report, which was, on mo- 
tion, accepted and the accompanying resolution was adopted :^- 

The Committee on Auxiliary Societies respectfully report : . That these exist 
in several of the States, and their increase must be regarded as important in 
many respects— mainly as a source of revenue to the Parent Society and conse- 
quently of representation in this Board, and as a means of interesting the 
people generally in our work. 

Our cause is one which concerns the whole country : and if the attention of 
%ise and good men can be .secured, your Committee are confident that Anzllia- 
ry Societies, may be voluntarily formed in the large Cities and in every State 
of the Union, greatly to the advancement of the grand enterprise in which we 
are engaged. ' ' ' 

The Committee respectfully offer the following resolution ; 

Setolved, That as soon as the arrangements of this Society shall permit, it will 
be expedient that visitations be made to existing Auxiliary Societies lo 
promote their increased activity, and efforts be mAde to establish other 
Auxiliaries. 

On motion of Dr. Lindsly, it was 
Xeaolved^Th&i the Board do now adjourn to meet to-morrow morning at 10.o*olook:» ' 



Washiugton, D. C. Jaiiuary 19, 1881. 

The Board of Directors met at the appointed hour, and in the ab- 
«ence of the President, Dr. Harvey Lindsly, presided. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Saul. 

The minutes of yesterday's meeting were read and approved. 

Judge Nott, from the standing Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported that no business had been refered to them which, in their 
judgment, called for action at this time. 

Rev. Dr. Schenck, chairman of the standing Committee on Fi- 
nance, presented and read the following report, which was, on motion, 
Accepted and approved : — 

The Committee on Finance respectfully report that they have examined the 
Securities of the Society and find them correct. 

Mr. Morris, chairman of the standing Committee on Agencies, pre- 
sented and read the following report, which was, on motion, accepted 
and the accompanying resolution was adopted : — 

The Committee on Agencies beg leave to make the following report : 

Xetotved^ That the whole subject of Agencies be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee with the recommendation, that earnest efforts be made in every 
Judicious way to increase the income of the Society by the employment 
of Agents,— when likely to be advantageous, by circulars, and persona i 
appeals to friends of the cause, and, when practicable, by publications 
in the public press, both secular and religious. 
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Mr. Fend all, chairman of the standing Committee on Accounts, 
presented and read the following report: which was, on motion, accept- 
ed and approved : — 

Tho Committee on Accounts, appointed by the Board of Directors, h&ye 
examined the Treasurer's Account for the year 1880, and the vouchers for the 
expenditures, and find the same to be correct. 

President Allen, chairman of the standing Committee on Emigra- 
tion, reported that no business had been referred to them which, in their 
judgment, called for action at this time. 

Rev. JohnL. Withrow D. D., and E. A. Studley, Esq., of Boston, 
were introduced and invited to seats in the Board. 

President Welling, chairman of the standing Committee on Educa- 
tion, presented and read the following report, which was, on motion, 

accepted and the accompanying resolutions were adopted : — 

The Committee to whom was referred go much of the Annual Report as relates 
(bo the subject of Education, beg leave respectfully to report : That they find 
•cause of much gratulation in the progress which, during the last year, seems to 
•have been made along the whole line, in the cause of Liberian education. 

While the Government of Liberia, within the compass of its limited means, 
has been making provision for higher learning and for public education,* it is 
-gratifying to observe that private liberality has conspired with these efforts to 
extend new and enlarged facilities for the promotion of intellectual culture 
among the Liberian people. As seminaries and seats of learning in our own 
land have been mainly the offspring of Christian muniflceiice, it is to be hoped 
that this munificence will find, and long continue to find, in the Liberian Be- 
(public, a fertile field for its manifestation, by the establishment and endowment 
ofschools and colleges, industrial, medical and literary, according to the pecu- 
liar and the growing wants of the people, and not only of the people of Liberia^ 
'but also of the native tribes with whom they come into civilizing contact. 
Among all the productive forces of the world there has been found no force so 
productive, energetic and beneficent, as well oi^anized human brains, it only 
those bi*ains are fed by the warm, rich blood which pulsates in Christian hearts; 
and it is in simple earnest of this truth, that your Committee beg leave to sub^ 
mit the following resolutions : 

JReaolved^ That the cause of education in all the forms which are best suited to 
promote the prosperity of Liberia, by contributing to the enlightenment 
of its people and the development of its resources, offers a promising 
field for the exercise of that enlightened philanthrophy which seeks to 
lay in wisdom and knowledge, the broad and deep foundations on which 
the fabric of social order and of Christian civilization must be built, if it 
is to afford to the people of Africa a permanent shelter from the evils of 
ignorance, poverty and superstition. 
:Be80lved, That the Executive Committee, in the choice of emigrants to Liberia, 
is particularly instructed to watch for every opportunity to promote the 
intellectual and industrial, as well as the moral and religious forces of 
the Liberian population, that by their combination each of these forces 
may draw strength and perpetuity from the others. 

On motion of President Welling, it was 
JEtetolvedt That the Board expresses its hearty approval of the plans initiated by 
Mr. Edward 8. Morris, of Philadelphia, for the extension of education In 
Liberia, and esi>ecially for the education of the sons of the chiefs of its 
adjoining tribes, and hereby most earnestly commends his efforts to the 
patronage and co-oporation of all who are interested in the cause ot Afri- 
can civilization and Christianity. 



^6 Letter from Jmlge 0. Washington Warren. ourA 

At 12 o'clock M., the appointed hour for the business meeting of the 
Society, the Board of Directors took a recess ; atthe expiration of whioh^ 
it was again called to order. 

On motion, it was 

Jiteaolved, That the Annual Keport ot the Society be referred to the BzeeuUT^ 
Committee for pablication. 

The Board united in prajer, led by Rev. Dr. Samson, and then ad* 
Joumed. 

Wm. Coppnraui, Secretarf. 



LETTER PROM JUDGE G. WASHINGTON WARRRN, 

PBKSIDBKT OF THB MASSACHUSBTTS COLONIZATION SOCISTff^ ' 

BoUan; Jkn. 15, 1881. 
Ify dear Sir^ 

I regret yery much that I am obliged to forego my 
•t^ttstomed journey to attend the Annual meeting of the American Colo* 
nization Society, whose objects and aims I am at all times ready to serre^ 
especially as it occurs this year on the 18th of January, the 99th Anni- 
Tersary of the birth-day of Daniel Webster. That illustrious Statesman 
and Patriot was one of the original members of our Society and its con- 
stant friend. His prophetic eye foresaw the impossibility of peaceable 
secession, and looked upon our Union as permanent and indissoluble. 
He recognized the duty of the Government of the United States and of 
Congress to projide liberally for the Colonization of those of the African 
.xace who should have a desire to leave the country, and he expressed his 
willingness to appropriate, so far as his vote would go, as much of the 
. proceeds of the public lands as might be required for that purpose. 
Under the inspiration of the wise counsels which Webster has left on 
Tecord in his immortal works, our Society may well take courage and 
^persevere in bringing its cause before the public until its demands shall 
^be fully met and its holy mission shall be accomplished . 

With my best wishes and my regards for all your associates, 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours Sincerely, 

G. Washington Warren. 
Wm. Coppinobr, Esq. 

See. Amer. Col. Society. 
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LBTTER FROM REV. DR. WILLUM H. STEEUS. . 

LIFB DBUBCSTOB OF THB AMSBICAK COLORIZATIOll BOCZSTT. 

Nbwabk, Jan, 17th, 1881.. 
Jkofr Beeretary , 



Mj special duties to Asia, just now, do not diminish my glad- 
ness that Africa is opening to the light The Board of Foreign Missions 
of my Church is indebted heavily, because of its prosperity, and because 
liying organisms muU grow. We owe almost a year's outlay, and the 
payment of debt, while maintaining the work in hand, entails upon us 
a double amount of effort. In this we are en/^raged, and as President of 
the Board, I am at the front. We find it a good and helpful procedure- 
that our Executive Committee set a fruitful personal example, and the 
church in which I worship will probably pay one tenth. Others are doing 
nobly, and the hope is cherished that this month will cheer us, if we all 
take hold. Unflagging industry will hoist the flag of triumph. 

The January Rbpqsitobt is a good number. Government emulation^ 
and commercial enterprise will open the way for Christian liberty and 
truth, and we shall have the railway and the steamer on African soil and 
stream and lake, ere long. The need is, less dicker and more dig. I 
advocate the spade as the utensil, and as a color, Liberia is longing for 
specimen Uaek men, and the fit men, who are not half or two thirds 
white, are sadly needed. It is very trying to think of a President of Li- 
beria elected by a voting population of only 2,500, more or less, but it- 
is [fetill the day of small things. The Republic is tJiere, however, and- 
has come to stay. My hope is to read of a new settement soon, bear- 
ing the suitable and proud Maryland name, ^^Latrobe." 

The half-breeds in the Blast Indies are called Eusalians — from the blood 
of their nationalities. What would our friends think of calling our 
mixed men Ameraf, on the same principle ? Tears ago in the heroic Mc- 
Lain's time, I suggested it in a Rkpositort letter, and I fervently think 
we should discourage the whole bleaching practice. The Negro must; 
respect his own race and blood, or go with our Indian. 

We have a pleasant little usage, in NewJersey, of installing Govern- 
ors of the good old Democratic Republican faith, for three years at a time. 
If I could use my invitation cards for the ceremony and the reception, 
to-morrow, it would please me. It would be very agreeable to meet the 
courtly men who will be at the rooms on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
and to hear the addresses at the church. But these are joys and even^ 
benefits, that we must forego. 

Very truly yours, 

Wm. H. Steele. 



; Steamers for Liberia. 

8TEAMER8 FOR LIBERIA. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed at Albany for the New York, 
Madeira and West Coast of Africa Steamship Company. Tlie ineoxporator^ 
are Messrs. William E. Dodge, Henry M. Schieffelin, John D. Fish, F. lu 
Potts, Algernon S. Sullivan, Joseph W. Tates, F. S Lathrop, Robert 
Porterfield and Lorenzo D. Tates. The purpose of the eompany. is de- 
clared to be the establishment of a line of steamships for pasaen^eiti 
mail and freight between New York, Madeira, St. Thomas, TenerifEe^ 
Cape de Verd, the Western Islands, the Canary Islands and the ports of 
the west coast of Africa. The capital stock is $100,000, with a proYiso 
allowing an increase of capital to $4,000,000, and the company iJB t?o 
continue for twenty years. The company has been organized by the 
election of Messrs. J. W. Yates, President ; Ambrose Snow, Vice PretT- 
dent; Chas. T. Geyer, Secretary, and Jas. D. Fish, President of the Msr 
rine National Bank, Treasurer. Hon. W. E. Dodge says of the enter- 
prise: *^ There is a strong and increasing movement among the colored 
people of this country to Western Africa. The shortest time in which 
they can now reach their destination is thirty days, and as communica- 
tion is entirely confined to sailing vessels this is very uncertain, and it is 
in any case entirely too long to meet the demand. With a regular line 
of steamers we are satisfied that this traffic will largely increase. Then 
the mails carried in our steamships will put people in Liberia in so mnch 
closer communication in time with their friends in this counfry that the 
people will be more willing to go, arrangements can be effected quicker 
and the emigration will rapidly increase. Already a good many natives 
of Africa and these Atlantic islands come to this country to be educated^ 
and after spending a few years here return and take high position in 
the communities from which they come, as doctors, teachers, merchants 
and traders." 

President Yates says: — "The company is already actively at work, 
but it is too early to give all the details, as many of them have yet to be de- 
cided on. We have not determined whether to buy or build our steam^ 
ers. The steamers will be first class as to safety and speed, and of about 
two thousand tons burden, perhaps somewhat less. The amount of trade 
with these islands and the west coast of Africa is much larger than is 
popularly supposed, but the trade is chiefly in the hands of the English, 
French and Germans . American goods are, however, popular, and traffic: 
with American ports is constantly increasing, and with steamship facili- 
ties we can compete with any other nation. Our chief exports to these 
islands and Africa are grain and provisions of all kinds, the entire range 
of canned goods, cured meats, dry goods of all varieties, agricultural 
and mechanical implements, tobacco, powder and arms, and our princi- 
pal imports are palm oil, ivory, rubber, hides, cochineal, the finer qual- 
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ities of dye woods, sugar and coffee. We get very superior coffee from 
Liberia and St. Thomas. The ports in Africa at which we will touch are- 
8ierra Leone, Monrovia, Bassa, Cape Palmas, river Gaboon, St. Paul de 
Loanda, Ambriz and Cape Town. We find the greatest demand for 
agricultural implements and all sorts of improvements at Sierra Leone, 
the towns of Liberia and at Cape To^^. The goods we bring to 
this country come almost entirely from the interior, but that part of the 
business has been and will be carried on by resident agents in the Afri- 
can ports. The trade with the natives is almost altogether by barter. 
The distance from New York to Cape Town by the proposed route is 
about 9,000 miles." 

The firm of Yates & Porterfield have found by their long ex- 
perience in the West African trade that the business is intricate 
and peculiar, and the only way that it can be carried on successfully is 
by training their captains, mates, agents and officers to the business, 
by bringing them up in the ranks. Many efforts to trade with Africa 
have failed because of ignorance of this necessity. Mails from this 
country to the Atlantic islands and Africa are now carried by way of 
England. European traffic with Africa and these islands is largely 
carried on in steamships. 



THE TRANSVAAL. 

Transvaal (that is, across the " Vaal") lies in South Africa between. 
latitude 22-27 south and longitude 27-31 east. Its northern boundary, 
is the Oori or Limpopo river, which here runs from west to east ; the 
eastern is formed by the continuation of the Drachenburg mountains;, 
the southern is the Vaal river, and the western an undefined line sep- 
arating it from the country of the Bechuanas. The total area is 
114, 360 square miles, and the population — according to the official re- 
turns of 1877 — is 300,000; probably a rough estimate, from which Uttle 
can be known as to the fighting strength of the people who have defied 
the power of the British empire. Potscherf stroem, the seat of govern- 
ment, is by land 960 miles south-east of Cape Town. The region is de- 
scribed as a vast plateau, sloping to the north, supported by the coast 
line of mountains, which presenting a bold mural buttress or escarp- 
ment to the low country at their feet, stretch away on their western flank- 
into immense undulating plains. The Boers, though originally Dutch^. 
are now very considerably mixed by intermarriages with European ref- 
ugees and emigrants from Cape Colony and Natal, as well as the natives. 
Still the Dutch characteristics largely predominate, and while the stan- 
dard of education is said to be low, the people know enough to govera* 
themselves and hate the foreign yoke. 
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ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Population of Africa— The standard authority for statistics concerning the popu- 
lation of the globe is Petermann's Mittheilungen^ edited by Behm and Wagner. The 
issue of this annual for 1880 has just come to hand, and sums up the dwellers upon • 
earth as nearly fourteen hundred and fifty-six millions. Africa is credited with two • 
himdred and five millions. Each individual of each of these millions needs the gospel^ 
and Christ died that he might have it. Yet how few comparatively of this vast nunv- 
ber so much as know that there is any Christ ! 

MoucHOT^s SUCCESS IN ALGIERS in pumping water and mak Ing it boil by solar force 
alone brings to mind Ericson's prediction : ** The time will co me when the Nile and 
the Qanges will be lined with cotton and other factories driven by solar heat, and th» 
raw material being at hand, labor plentiful and the motive power inexpensive, these 
regions will defy all foreign competition." 

South African Ostriches— Mr. D. Whiting of Riverside, CaL, is enclosing 1,600 ' 
acres of land with a stockade, and proposes importing 100 pairs of ostriches from 
South Africa, worth from $250 to $500 a bird. Ostriches mate at four years of ag^e, 
and will produce four broods a year, each year averaging twenty chicks. At eight 
months the feathers of a bird become worth $5, and as it grows older attain a value of 
over $100. It is said that it costs no more to keep an ostrich than a sheep. 

Brazil HAS A Population of about 12,000,000. Of these over 1,000,000 areslares. 
and 2,000,000 are wild aboriginees. By a law of 1871 no more slaves are to be bom In 
that country. Under the enlightened rule of Emperor Dom Pedro all religions are 
tolerated. Eighteen years ago the first Protestant church was organized in Rio^ 
Janeiro, and since that time churches have been established at San Paulo, atBrotaSy.. 
and a few other places, numbering in all over 1,000 members. 

Death of a Former Missionary— Rev. Thomas S. Savaob, m. d., the first ordain- - 
ed Missionary of the P. Episcopal Church to Africa, who landed at Cape Palmas, Ll--- 
beria, on Christmas Day 1836, died at his residence at Rhineclilf-on-the-Hudson, New 
York, on the 29th of December last, in the 77th year of his age. Dr. Savage*8 term ■• 
of service in' Africa extended over ten years. 

American Missionary Association.— This Society has voted to establish a mission . 
in Africa, on the receipt of £ 8,000 from Mr. Arthington, of Leeds, England, and 
•f a like a sum from the British public. The raising of the amount from the latter - 
source is proceeding successfully, and it is thought it will be completed during the > 
coming season. 

LOTBDALB Missionary Institute of the Scotch Free Church, South Africa, is said 
to be the busiest industrial college in the world. During the session which closed with 
1879, there were in all 893 pupils of both sexes, many of them boarders, who paid in * 
fees $8,080, besides $2,550 still due. Livingstonia and Blantyre sent 6 pupUs; 19 came • 
from Natal; 11 from the coimtry of the Barolongs. The carpenter had 80 apprentices 
and journeymen under him; the wagon-maker, 8; the blacksmith, 5; the printer, 4 
the bookbinder, 2. On the farm were raised 1,064 bags of com, beans, potatoes, and 
wheat. Twenty-one students, of whom eleven were Kaffirs, were in the theological de- - 
partment.— IT^e Fbreign MUaUmary, 
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Maine. ($5.00) 
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THE HOUR FOR AFRICA** 

Things sound as. if the morning hour for Africa must have struck. 
The last of the six continents to claim the attention of the world, who 
can be sure she may not yet, as the last child of Jesse, be appointed by 

. ^ • 

Providence to a place oi\ principal eminence? Her calling is at a pro- 
pitious period of human history. Though denominated the ^<dark conti- 
nent," her set time strikes in the high day of uniyersal light, when tl^e 
prophecy is being fulfilled: '^the darkness shall flee away." Other con* 
tinents have been 'Canred and shaped into the similitude of palaces for 
the people, with clumsy and cruel weapons of civilization : with dull 
and inadequate agencies for education and under bigoted and blunder- 
ing leadership in reUfi^on. 

Would the government of Darius and Alexander have perished if 
knowledge had l^n diffused so that politics had been understood by 
the people as well as by the archon, and religion by the worshipper a» 
well as by the prifstf 

Might not Rome have still been stable on her seven hills of empire^ 
had she bvt felt the thrill of disenthralling individualism, which came 
forth in convulsions at the close of the eighteenth century, but is t]^* 
normal life of the nineteenth? 

Do the agonising nations of Northern Europe now indicate anything^ 
more clearly than this, that our era means to end its work by cutting the 
clinch from the fetter, and flinging into the black abyss of the forever 
the last shaekle of human bondage? Because the world inoves, ma|i- 
kindrhas come much hetfer than ever td' know how deep wetcrthe wor^e 

*Aa AddreM delivered at the Sfxty-Fourch Annoal meeting of Thb AntaioAir Coi<» 
«ni4Tioii SooBRT, Waakb^flom D. G, Jawiary IS^ 1881, by Bat. §vtm L. Wtaaaolr, 
D. D„ Paetor of Park StmaQbnfcli. Boatoa. 
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ef the Lord : ''The bob of mui came to eeek and save that which wae^ 
loft." Naturalism proTidea a physician for the whole.^ Biblical ciTill« 
lation for them that are sick. 

Old times and nations did not imitate your parental care andrproTid^ 
irst for the impotent, ignorant and poor. They debated and declaredc 
the dirine right of Kings; the lofty claims of feudal lords; and the Im^ 
herent eminence assured by color of blood, independent of charaeltn 
Ancestral times were reluctant to learn thai a State cannot imilste «a 
acrobat and stand u^n its head. Later times hare learned it An^ 
now, whither have the absolute monarchies of earth departed? Hbw 
limited are the limits of monarchies that yet remain? And how tVeir^ 
constantly shrinking prerogatives remind us of the cage of story, —built- 
so that the turn of crank each morning made its sides close and shut out 
ray after ray of day, until at last the. inmate was crushed by ita iron 
embrace. And he who designed and built it suffered death by it. 8<k 
those old Constitutions and States, which potentates composed to pres»> 
the life ont of the common people, for the . pleasure an4 profit of for^. 
tune's favorites, are closing: on their builders, as the shrinkin|^ t9is^\ 
ni^til theie is hardly a royal house that does not snffer a continual ache 
ef apprehension for the future of crowned heads. Up to ^lis jod- 
pitious present where will we find a continent or country whose begin* 
ings of civilization were not hampered by the restxietions o^ popular- 
rights? This accounts for empires perishing, and £t>r the slow progrcea 
made by such as survive. 

Consider the condition of England at the hourc^ the Nonnan oogn* 
quest, and compare her "mih Great Britain now ; and how very ^lowlf riiio, 
has moved during those eight centuries T England would not have befn 
so long in rising from the bogs aud .barbarism of her beggings to be- 
come as she is, the first of Christian Kingdoms, if Alftied the Great had 
begun his work at the same time that you pliuited a Colony on« tb» 
shores 6f Afirical 

But three and three quarter centuries have little more than elapsed 
since white men commenced to fashion our national fabric f rom tlio 
Americaii' forests. Only two hundred and sizty^Decembers ha^e sheet* 
ed Plymouth Rock with ice since the piou^and intrepid Puritans soared 
the seeds of republican liberty along .the New England . coast.. . But %< 
hundred and four times, the fourth of July's rejoicings have reverberated 
over our heads as an independent people. I'*or ninety, and twoyeara-i 
"only we have slept under the canqpy*of{a Kational Coniatitutipn. Ai^d- 
behold ho% much further we havegadvanced inlesstlian four centuries^ 
'than £ngian<3( did in six. 

And yc^ our beginnings were^nnder heavy disabilities. TThftt ilug* 
fbh ships^ Bftilftd thK. seMJl . What tardy eommtUiioati(A eirculated ideat|^ 
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What loitering messengers imparted intelligence? How narrow wer« 
the notions of natural laws! How dull was the appetite for progress in 
artl Science was an embryo. Religion largely a superstition. Com^ 
mcrce a name. Civilization rude. Culture crude. International comi- 
ty unknown. China was a sealed munition ; Japan a myth, England an 
enemy, and all Europe a fiercely contested battlefield. Therefore, there 
IS no other ground of national boasting so broad and safe as this; that 
we have done as well as we have, considering the hindrances at the out- 
set. 

During these dolorous ages, Africa, as a diamond in the mine, has 
been hid in the dark waiting for the digger, the lapidary and the day 
when she may dazzle and decorate the world. Her time arrives when the 
noise of war is scarcely heard under the sun; when Kings and Captains 
have loosed their clutch of spears and swords to take up plows and pens ; 
when for Councils of War we select Commissions of Arbitration ; when 
the haughtiest power cannot abuse its subjects, any more than a heartless 
driver can the dumb brute without having such protests and penalties 
imposed as Austria and Turkey have recently heard and heeded. The 
hour for Africa is when nations are not clamorous for territorial conquest, 
but rich enough to offer unlimited wealth for investment and for her 
development : and religious enough to give aid to those who will carry 
her the best schools and the most Bibles; build the fewest confessionals ; 
bind her conscience the least and exalt her social life the most. 

When the plans and impulses of Providence prompted the opening of 
North America — except a few scattered fishermen who came doWn from 
the North not to stay — there were but two great nations that could take 
time from war at home to man expeditions and plant colonies in this new 
country. To day the entire world nearly looks through the open gates 
of Janus in the only one direction that remains to invite the explorer: 
and is eager to follow him. Ships have been stripped of lazy sail and 
filled with impatient steam. Monrovia is nearer New York than Pitts- 
burg was when your Society elected its first President. At thirty or 
forty diiferent points ambitious parties are seeking entrance to the un- 
known secrets of Africa ; and may be we will hold our breath when they 
bring back full reports, by and by. They are clothed with peace; — 
weaponed with implements of the best civilization ; afiame with the lofti- 
est aspiration and devoted to the extension of that religion which, alone, 
has a heaven-born right to reign. 

Theodolites and spades are ready to alter footpaths into railroads, 
on which engines will ultimately each drag hundreds of tons where but a 
few stones weight have been loaded on brutes and slaves' backs from the 
beginning. The desert of Sahara, from side to side, is soon to be seeded 
with the roses of industry which railroads are sure to sow. And the 
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Niger ^ to cradle keels that will carry some such promise and potencj 
for the Western side of the Continent, as the Nile did for the little nook- 
of Egypt when it bore Moses in the basket of bulmshet. 

For this, prosperous France appropriates this . year six milliom of-' 
francs. Germany unites the purse of her Parliament with the resoarees- 
of her geographical societies, and commissions six expeditions te go* 
and see this thing which has come to pa£s, and bring her word again. 
Though trembling under the burdens of taxation and weary with- 
scheming to sustain her standing as a solvent nation, Italy is unable to 
hold off her hands from knocking for admission to Africa. Spain nerer 
indifferent to her neighbor beyond the narrows of Gibraltar, now walcea- 
to unwonted energy ; and enters ca^rly into the competition with oth- 
ers, if haply she may on the Eastern side seize the pearl of great prioe. 
Of all names that are taken up tenderly in our times none receives more* 
reverent regard than that of David Livingstone ; the factor boy of Blan- 
tyre, who became forever illustrious by hiding himself in the bosom of 
the **dark continent "—as a lamp in a lantern — thereby becomin^^ its 
light, and as well making it luminous to all who look at it. 

The intrepid Stanley is as renowned as was a great warrior of old ;. 
simply because he lias carried the torch of a Christian civilization and 
the letters which spell liberty further than any white man into the inte- 
rior and up to Ikltesa's Court ! Surely things sound as if the mominn: 
hour for Africa has struck. 

In this consort of nations, closing round her coasts, — their minds on* 
her mines of precious ores ; eyes on her elephants and ivory ; snnffin^ her- 
spice groves and peering into the mouths of her waters to see where her* 
rivers of palm oil rise, what attitude and anxiety best becomes us as ». 
nation f Not the same as is seemly for others. No other nation hae, as 
we have, crushed and milled her sons into riches, as the canes of the 
sugar fields are worked. No other nation has been so ignorant and mp- 
acious as ours in robbing this subject race of its blood, and rollixi|[^ it np« 
as the make- weight of cotton bales, and cbiefest wealth and sign of boast- 
ed social supremacy of the proudest section of the body politic. Thera- 
fore, by no rule of righteousness can we seek first the prizes of comnaei 
which rightfully allure other lands. Or if we do, and do obtain 
I fear the curse of ill-gotten gain will accumulate as between us and thi 
our ebony brothers of one blood. 

It is time for us to begin to serve Africa ; to redress nnnttemble- 
wrongs by *^ works meet for repentance." The eternal throne of justioe 
may express its full satisfaction with African slave - holding Ajneriea^ 
when we do more than God*s compulsory Providence in war compellstf 
na to do— cut the shackle and set the black man free. When we do- 
more than put into the hands of benighted ignorance a ballot, to 
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the black man a roter in form, but a rictim of all political villainy in 
^act. When we do even more than open pablic schools and uniTersity 
edurses for his education. 

Story books, that we read in boyhood, had thrilling tales of Indians 
stealing children from families of white people on the frontier. The 
«goilies of parental suffering, how yiyidly they are painted I The perila 
of the pore maiden as a prisoner in the wigwam of wicked men ; and the 
months and years of anguish that interrene before word is brought home 
bow the lost child is, we can easily recall I Suppose it were our child, 
and all we heard was that her captors had cut the cords from her wrists; 
. bad agreed not to degrade her character any deeper by unspeakable 
lawlessness; and had opened a schpolgin which her offspring of shame 
might see what they could do to recover themselves. 

Could our indignation acquit even an aboriginee who would consid- 
er this a decent travesty of justice I Give me back my child, is the 
choking cry of abused parental love. 

And if Africa is too far off for our ears to catch her cry: or if ignor* 
«nce and oppression have so deadened her best sensibility that she has 
•ceased to know how shamefully she has suffered in the robbery and 
commerce of her children, we believe heaven hears for her, and holds 
the book of account. 

And if so, our bounden duty is to undertake, more earnestly thaa 
•ever for Africa both here and abroad, all enterprises that promise to re- 
dress her wrongs and to return her offspring, who may have a hunger 
for home, to the lan^ of their fathers. Therefore it goes without say- 
ing, that those imposing plans of the American Board to plant the agea- 
•cSies and emblems of salvation at Bihe deserve the sympathy and suppli- 
'Cation of every American citizen. They go not for gain, but the good 
•of souls, the glory of God and the illumination of the dark land. So 
does the Mendi Mission, which now, under our American Missionary 
Association, after thirty years of feeble success and fearful sacrifice of 
white missionaries, is setting out to bring salvation to that part of Af- 
rica through the service of her own sons. 

But passing these and other agencies with only a word of benedictidBy 
we are now to consider, whether this African Colonization Society ought 
not still to have a share of sympathy and a swelling measure of substan- 
tial support in doing a part of this work. 

It ought ; considering its patient continuance in well doing up to 
this present. At a meeting iield in Park Street Church, Boston, about a 
year ago, in the interests of Your Society, Rev. Joseph Cook shocked the 
audience into intense attention by this opening sentence: ** Liberia ii 
bankrupt!" He instantly relieved our solicitude by saying; ** These 
were the words of an opponent of African Colonization which I heard 
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while coining down to the Charch. " 

' It was not our Boston orator who declared ** Liberia is bankrupt.** 
And it may not have been the the best informed from whom he took his 
oratorical fire-cracker. 

The outs, if they are .of a critical mind, have every advantage over tho 
ins that cndeayor to promote an enterprise. Because it is so much eas- 
ier to criticise than to construct ; easier to give reasons for refusing far* 
or than to establish truth by argument and effort. 

Of ithose who have least faith in African Colonization and least fervor 
In forwarding your endeavors, it may not be uncharitable to guess, the 
lack is due largely to the same cause which, wo read, gave God such 
grief in the days of the prophets; *' Israel doth not know; my people do 
&ot consider." But, remembering how much there is to know and do in 
our day, we need not feel aggrieved if all good men are not enlisted in 
every excellent movement. 

It does not disturb the faith we have in the temperance reform that 
«ome really pious people are imprudent enough to tipple . Nor ought 
it to influence any friend of African Colonization unfavorably to hear of 
ardent philanthropists who prefer another way of paying our debts. It 
weighs nothing against this Society's work, that we know, if even the de- 
based race, for whose welfare it has so patiently worked, are not entire- 
ly enthusiastic in their praise of it. That signifies nothing ; because their 
intelligence is not yet so broad and clear but that they are in dread of 
the very uncertain white man who from the time he first stole their fore- 
fathers and enslaved them has shown an ingenuity in mistreating men . 
of their color. Neither do any short comings of complete success in 
the free colony and Republic of Liberia settle the question against your 
•eloquent appeal for enlarged support. Nations do not grow as Jonah^a 
gourd — unless to wither as quick. It was 1821 before a permanent be- 
gining of the Republic of Liberia was recorded. Since then only sixty 
jears have passed . Sixty years with wings on every minute of the time, 
and how swiftly the years do fiy. 

Take account of any other nation that started on so desolate a site, 
on such stinted supplies, in the teeth of such hostilities, and see how 
much more any one of them achieved in their first sixty years. What was 
there to show on these shores within sixty years from the comiug of Co- 
lumbus? Or wait six years after the Spanish keel had cut a track across ^ 
the sea, when the first English colony of 800, under Sabastian Cabot, ar- 
rived, and then count forward sixty years and compare the results with 
those of Liberia. Quite seventy years elapsed before there was so much 
as a permanent colony planted north of the gulf of Mexico. True the 
world was younger then than now, and equal progress could not be ex- 
pected. But we may be more generous, and not begin to inquire . 
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of .the American colonies for a fall century after Cabot's company came.. . 
And yet starting thus, in 1598, we shall need to wait two weary centur- 
ies more before those colonies are seamed and cemented under a Consti- 
tution of States. 

So that if the short-comings of African Colonization were even more 
Teal than they are now imaginary, the propriety of supporting it does 
not deserve a snap judgment against it. 

When reading recently more carefully than before the significant 
facts of the Society's history, I paused at this ; it was in the ship ^^ Eliza- ' 
beth '' your first eighty immigrants were carried to Africa. We recall^ 
another Elizabeth who bore a forerunner of her race and the pioneer of 
a holy dispensation. Her child endured many a year of ascetic sacrifice 
4ind severe labors in the wilderness of Judea merely to *' prepare the way 
-of the Lord.'' He organized nothing. He established nothing. This 
«on of the New Testament Elizabeth was satisfied if he might be but^ 
^Hhe voice" of the better things to come. And if the results of the voy- \ 
4kge of that Elizabeth of yours, in all the years since she touched at Sher- 
bro Island had been but to prepare the way of the people who are yet to 
ioUow, and to secure thp. blessings that Liberia may yet bestow on Africa^ 
we ought to say of ^^Hfi^^^^y i ^*Well done, good and faithful servant I'* 

A second reason "^ntjhe African Colonization Society ought to sur- 
vive and be strengtheiBB|k, that better than any other it is now equip- 
ped to aid these restled^ms of Africa to return home . 

With some it is a first question whether they are restless, and do ask 
to return. The street says, no. Statistics say, yes. And of the two, 
statistics may be taken as the more sober and reliable witness. But I 
have not met a more adverse view of this work than comes from those 
who quote the street. They think the fundamental idea of the Society 
is fallacious : because the colored people do not desire aid to return and 
it is at vftriance with the truth to say they do I May I not safely make 
this answer on your behalf? If they do not, then they need not. 

They are not to be coerced nor cheated into changing countries. 
This Society has no kidnappers roaming the South. No cunning repre- 
sentations of yours are deceiving the colored population of the Carollnas. 
No oily-lipped agent in Florida or Louisiana, similar to those who serve 
:the Chinese companies of California in Asia, or the Mormon monstros- 
ity in Northern Europe, are securing your emigrants. You do not fiash 
the South with posters promising these poor people they will find Liberia 
i;he Eldorado where they can pick up riches as stones in the street. 
That is the way they used to draw emigrants from Ireland, — more's the 
pity. But as far as the east is from the west is any measure of yours 
from that bold operating of ;nodern mining companies, which capital- 
izes a shadow at millions, on paper, and puts the shares on the market 
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«t ft tlxpence. And lo, it has bat little appearftuce of undue inflneBO^ 
where I read in *' Infurmaivm about ffoing to LSboria that each emignuit 
on hia arriyal is given only a town lot, or ten acres of land." For if 1m 
temaina in America there are one hundred and sixty acres open to his 
occupancy. When it is asked: '* How can I make a li^ng in Africa;** 
the answer, as printed, is not particularly enticing to a people who art 
naturally tired. It says: ^'In the same way that you would make oas 
anywhere else; that is by industry and economy.** 

This is not even so inriting as the inducement which an Irish labor- 
er, lately landed in America, offered to friends in the old country to fol- 
low him here. I have nothing to do, wrote he, but lug loads of briek 
to the top of the building, and another man does all the work. Bmi- 
grants to Liberia learn before leaying home that the sentence of HeaTem 
etands in Africa as here : " In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.** 
But notwithstanding the ignorance there is among the colored people of 
the opportunity presented to them to obtain an independence, a aelf- 
oontrol, a social respect, and political influence, which for generatioiia 
to come but few of their race can reach by remidning in America; and 
notwithstanding the slight inducements that are offered them in paaa* 
age and in property, this conservative Society asserts, that of its knowl- 
edge there are half a million of the people of color who are agitating 
the question of emigration to Liberia. If so it would seem befitting 
that this first friend of Western Africans civilization should be enabled 
to aid this restless offspring of the ' early slaves. Except the African, 
there is no race represented in our heterogeneous population whose off- 
spring might not be able, without any outside aid, to emigrate where- 
ever they would — over all the earth, provided their fathers had used 
their opportunities and economized their profits. But it has been other- 
wise with the African race. Of the millions of them who were slaveii 
not one has a son over eighteen years of age who was not bom with the 
brand of bondage on his brow and a fetter on his foot, unfitting him t« 
easily find his way beyond the base estate in which his ancestors haw 
suffered for centuries. And it agrees with the best impulses and deep- 
est principles of justice that we owe it to every son of those sires wh« 
lived and died in servitude, to put it within their power to go and taka 
up a residence wherever they desire. 

Do some of them yearn for that, to them, most of all sacred State, tha 
fat lands of Kansas? Then we would throw open every door, despite 
any specious argument which former owners urge against losing them 
from the cotton fields. And more, as Joseph put money into the bag 
of his brethren it would be but scant charity if every emigrant to that 
land should have given him as good a send off as you promise to thoee 
who start for Liberia. So, too, our €k>d — speed would fi;o with all who 
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'Ask the way to South Africa, or to the rising-saii-side of their fatherland, 
" with their faces thitherward . " But multitudes are looking to West- 
ern Africa: and when it is inquired who is in a position to best promote 
their going there docs not appear any ground to debate that you are» 
Whether thinking of the wisdom of the illustrious men who have man* 
aged this Society — and before the array of their names the spirit of rer-^ 
erence spontaneously bows^^r whether we reckon the superior advan* 
tages of climate and geography of your young Republic, or if we note 
the numerous pointings of Diyine Providence which prophecy a briU 
liant future for Liberia, it does look unreasonable and is due to some 
ignorance that all well wishers of colored people aie not friends of 
African Colonization. 

And this leads me to the next reason why the Society ought to sue* 
eeed. Third ; The American Republic owes it to her only child, the 
Republic in Africa, that she shall receive such supplies as will insure 
her stability and preserve her purity. 

We say thiugs sound as if the morning hour for Africa has struck^ 
But there are hours before the third. We do not forget that for a huj* 
dred and fifty years fearless and faithful followers of Clirist have been 
laboring to lift South Africa into the light of Christian civilization. 
He reads little of the world^s heroes who knows not George Schmidt, 
the pioneer of African missions ; nor of that illustrious scholar, soldier 
and saint, Vanderkcmp, who gave his gieat heart and life for Kaffire 
and Hottentots, nor yet of Robert Moffat, whose glory-crowned grey- 
head was cynosure at the Mid may Missionary Conference in 1879; anci 
who owed the honors he received, and is to receive unto and after death^ 
to the unmatched services and sacrifices he has given to missions in 
Bouth Africa. It is not forgotten that Cape Colouy gives a brighter 
view of the continent than Victoria Nyanza, Bomu, or the upper Niger. 
That where George Schmidt planted his *^ handful of corn '^ mission 
nearly two hundred thousand Christians have come to the Cross, and 
established the faith in South Africa. 

But none of the beginnings in that region belong to us. To Great 
Britain and the Dutch Boers belong the Cape, the Oraugo River Free 
State, and the Transvaal Republic. Aud as posterity will hold them 
responsible for their good or evil infiuence over the poor natives, so it 
must be with us up the coast, where we are trying the experiment of s 
Republic, built on a pattern received by us in the holy Mount Calvary, 
liberia is far from home, and hard pressed by heathen populations that 
would enthral her liberty by exhibiting to her ruling spirits the advan- 
tages of oppression. The child is separated by wide seas from this pa^ 
rental atmosphere that has, ai its vital element of intelligent enterprisje 
and independence, the prayers and piety, traditions uid tendencies 
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which arise as a fountain under the Christian Church and circauite 
through all the channels of social, commercial, literary and political 
Hfe. 

Remembering Liberia^s proximity to populous and profoundly de- 
based neighborhoods, it is worthy of our wonder that her skirts haye- 
not been already bemired and her spirit bewitched — as Israel of old was- 
wont to be by the encroaching heathen. 

To surely prevent this, under that propitious Proyidence which has 
watched all your ships sail safe from shore to shore, let picked emigranta 
from bur schools and universities, and the better classes of colored cit* 
izens go out ; in numbers corresponding at least with that constant in- 
flow of country life which keeps our own cities supplied with their re- 
viving element, and the young Republic will swell but never stagnate^ 
and TV ill age but not lose its youth. 

Its present population of three quarters of a million is not sufficient 
to pierce the masses of moral corruption without becoming contaminated 
itself. And the best addition will be well bred brothers of their own 
blood who carry from home our highest and holiest ideas of eduoatioii. 
and religion to refresh their aspirations and piety. 

And as it is your aim to accomplish jnst this, I think the effort ought 
to succeed : and for a final fourth reason : — 

To afford a reasonable argument why other attempts to save Africa^ 
ought to bo aided. At the outset of this enterprise the end in view 
stopped with your good will to free people of color in this country. Now- 
all are politically free : and the emphasis of your endeavor rests not on^ 
narrower but on broader grounds. Then it was for the benefit of some 
Africans. Now it is for all Africans and all Africa. But if Liberia is* 
not made a success after what has been given to it of the head and heart 
of many of the purest philanthropists which this century has produced, 
what can be hoped for on the more hostile Eastern Coast, or at Mtesa's- 
Court? Neither the East nor the interior offer greater facilities of ap- 
proach ; nor a kindlier reception to the new comer. Their airs are not so 
salubrious, nor soil more prolific, nor population more promising sub- 
jects of Christian civilization . 

So that when Liberia shall come to disappoint the expectations of its* 
founders and friends, the wisdom of expending life and treasure on any 
further attempt to dissipate the darkness from the Transvaal to the Al*> 
bert Nyanza will be pointedly questioned by practical men. 

It is not because I have consented to say something on this occasion, 
that the claims of this work draw my warmest words of spproval. I ank 
not subsidized to utter an endorsement, by a desire to receive your ap- 
proval, who have placed me here. Any want of interest in me durln^^ 
the past has been due to ignorance and misapprehension; and to the fact,, 
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thftt only in the )a8t few jtxn hare the claims df the *' dark contisent ^ 
and of the colored people prened to the front of philanthropic qaeationa. 

XTen now no Tiolent raptnre sweepe Be from .the place ^ reason. 
. Ho Utopian dream of drawing eTcrybody into admiration of Africaa Col* 
enization fills my mind. Bat by as much as I gather together the fact» 
•f history, motives of action^ and achisTements of good which are wXttm- 
dy recorded of yonr attempt to plant a land of the free and a home for 
the blacks in Liberia, by so much does it appear impossible that diTin# 
ProTidence will allow you to want any good thing. 

Around the entire rim of that great continent beacons have beei» 
. lighted and beginnings made. But no where is the light soprismatically 
pure, containing so many of the colors that blend to make the whito 
beam, as that whicli shines off the ^diores of Liberia. I would it wm^ 
only by a flight of fancy, that I seetbere the cme strong-hold of ou^ ho- 
ly religion ; and the one place where the son of man when He oometb 
will find faith on the earth. Naturally a more religious race than anjf ^ 
and so easily captivated by the name of Christ that colored people nev- 
, er yield to anything so cordially as to the most Biblical' religion, it may 
be that they in their own saved country may yet become the chiofest 
custodians of its sacraments, services and traditions. That if philtophi^ 
sanflc Europe, and fashionable America, and idolatrous Asia riiall evei 
have lost themselves in a turmoil of debate, in a whirl of imitations, or 
laid down in a lethargy of indifference — as Asia is fast doing, Africa 
■say be holding fast the faith once delivered to the saints. 

A distinguished and venerable bishop of the A. M. £. Church W|ie 
preaching in my hearing at Saratoga. His topic wa^; the trials and tri- 
umphs of Cbristiaiiity. Selecting many stiking examples in old Testa* 
ment times where the powers of evil tried but failed to destroy the 
. Church of God, he came to the advent of Christ. Now, said the preach- 
er. Satan and his forces were fired with a fierce purpose; they would 
^Bot be foiled in this attempt. This is the son^ they said, come let u# 
kill him that the inheritance may be ours. 

And so ^11 the aids of the adversary combined and engaged Herod 
to kill the child Jesus. But when the Lord saw how strong they were, 
and He had no place of safety for his son outside of Egypt, He just 
•rdered Joseph to take the young child and its mother and go down 
among the. colored pe.ople;.. and stay until He brought him word again. 
^'As it is written out of Egypt have I called my son." It had been known 
and written by inspiratioa loi^ before it happened that there would 
oome a time when the only si^e place for the infant Christ would be 
down among the colored people. Is there any other scripture in Hit 
■dnd, that reads — ^the time will come when the cause of Christ will have 
Bo place of perfect acceptance and safety except in Africa, among tlie 
colored people ! 
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DEATH OF PRESIDENT WARNER. 

Ifention has been made of the death of Hon. Daniel Daahiel- 
Warner, of Liberia, who was bom on Hookstown road, BaHi* 
more county, Maryland, April 19, 1815. His father obtained bis fM^ 
dom just one year before Daniel wa9 bom, and remoTed with his fsuiBj 
to the then feeble settlement of Monitoyia, arriying there by the brl^ 
Oswego, sent by the American Colonization Society, May 24, 18M. 
Daniel was sent to school, helped his father at shingle drawing, and fms 
early youth made numerous trips along the Western seaboard of Africa: 
in the prosecution of trade. He became captain of the liberiaa gtyr- 
emment schooner Euphrates, resigning to engage in a general commls- 
sion business, which he long prosecuted with success and spotless inteij^- 
rity. Mr. Warner devoted much of his time and talents to the eleyatloii- 
of Africa imd the promotion of the interests of his race. Elected t^ 
ReprescntatiTe in 1847, he was chosen Speaker of the House of the fifst 
Legislature of Liberia, and was twice Secretary of State — 1848-1800^ 
and 1856-1858. In 1859 and in 1861 he was elected Yice-Presidetft^ 
and in 1861 and in 1863 he was elevated to the Presidency. He was- 
again made Vice-President in 1877 and 1879, which position he held at 
the time of his death. He was of unmixed African blood, sagacloiii| 
patient, industrious, and high-minded in all his dealings, and was for 

' many years an elder in the Presbyterian Church. He was a man of sslf* 
reliance and fixed purposes, and of rare native genius, wrote well, both- 
in prose and poetry, and though he had never seen a vessel on the stocksi 
he planned and constracted his own shipyard, and built most of the- 

' craft navigating the waters of the Liberian republic. He never left lAr 

' beria after his arrival there in 1823. 

Rev. Dr. Edward W. Blyden, in a letter dated Monrovia, December 
lid, last, says that Mr. Wamer was at bis place of business on November 

' 80. About noon he returned to his house feeling tired, and was taken ^ 
with a fit about 1 o*clock. He never spoke again, and early in th'e mofti- 
ing of December 1 breathed his last, that day being the 58Ui anniversary 
of the great battle between the first colonists and the natives, or sUv^ 
traders. His death caused universal and unaffected* grief, and the 
largest number of people gathered at his funeral ever seen on any similar 
occasion in the city, the aboriginal element outnumbering the Americilu 



CoBRScnoir. In the letter of Rev. Dr. Steele, in the March Rm- 
TOSiTOBT, please read Eurasian instead of *^Eusalian*\ as misprinted^, 
and THBBB instead of '^ese,^' also a misprint. 
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COLLEGIATE EDUCATION IN LIBERIA. 

Liberia College has been in existence since 1852, when it was found* 
ed, though its operations did not commence till about nine years later. 
It was not to be expected that an institution of the kind, established un- 
der difficulties, would at once take root and thrive vigorously. It had 
to pass through the necessary stage of experience in order to find 
for itself modes of adaptation suitable to accomplish its work of success- 
fully training the minds of Africans in their own home. 

With Dr. Blyden as President, the College is recommencing the 
prosecution of its mission under the most favorable auspices. Dr. 
Blyden, in the very full but modest circular detailing the aims and 
needs of the College, significantly hints that '4t is now proposed to 
take a new departure." This quiet suggestion, coming in close connect- 
ion with a statement of the intention of the authorities to extend the ad- 
vantages offered by the College to students, *'not only fromall parts of 
the Republic, but from other settlements along the coast and from the 
tribes in the interior," speaks volumes for the Negro race and its pros- 
pects, when it is the decided utterance of the able President, who, as the 
champion of the claims of the Negro for a system of education under 
which his manhood and native instincts may be cultivated and develop- 
ed, had always been pining for an opportunity such as is offered by the 
new state of things which attend the recommencement of the work of 
Liberia College, to carry out the manly suggestion with which hia writ- 
ings abound, and have made the world familiar. 

Liberia CoUege supplies, in the enlarged view which it now takes of 
its obligations aad duties, an important factor easendal to the succeaa 
of Dr. Blyden's plans. He has lidd the foundation for doing his work 
with efficiency. The liberian Legislature has nobly come forward to- 
support so worthy an object ;by voting out of its limited means a con' 
aiderable sum for educational purposes. 
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AIMS AND NEEDS OF LIBERIA COLLEQB. 

Liberia College was founded for the pnrpoae of affording an oppor- 
tunity to Negro youth of native or foreign birth to aecore a liberml cdv* 
oation. 

The College ia at present situated at Monrovia, the capital of Tillw 
ria, on a beautiful eleration at the western extremitj of tho towBi 
eommanding a fine view of the sea and of the town. Tlie h)eatiMi §m 
pleasant and healthy, but it is proposed, as soon as practicable, to i«» 
moTe the College operations to an interior site, where greater salnbxilj 
will be secured, and where it will be accessible to the aboriginety 
have more extensive grounds for cultivation. 

The fact that the population of Liberia is rapidly increasing by 
sessions of Negroes from the United States and from among the aboii|^ 
ines, as our settlements extend into the interior, and that the meant of 
higher education are so limited, make it important that the work of tho 
College should be enlarged and extended. 

From various causes, which need not be here detailed, the CoUego 
has not been as efficient as it might be. The difficulties which haTo 
hampered its progress, however, have been of an accidental or tempos^ 
ly nature. 

It is now proposed to take a new departure. It is expected that ■!»» 
dents will avail Uiemselves of the advantages of the College not only 
from all parts of the Republic, but from other settlements along tho 
coast, and from the tribes in the interior. 

In respect to funds, the Trustees feel that in view of the increaaad. 
work which lies before them, they will urgently need far larger f^^nil- 
ary assistance than the institution has yet had. 

Increased endowments are necessary to enable the institution to 
hold its position and fulfil its functions as a College. 

It is the object of the Trustees to encourage and assist needy bof% 
who give promise of usefulness, especially from among the aborigln(a% 
to obtain a liberal education. To this end they earnestly solidt ihm «•- 
tablishment of permanent scholarships. 

Prof esaonhips of AnAent Languages and Mathematics are providod 
for. There is urgent need now for endowments of Professorshipa Im 
the departments of the Moral and Phydoal Soiencea, of Jnrispnwleno% 
and of Arabic and the native vernaculars. 

We need invested funds for the erection, from time to time, itf snUo* 
bio buildings, for the steady increase of appara t us, eabinet, and lilits^ 
ry, with other accessories of a liberal education. 

The instruction given in Liberia College may be divided into tiv% 
general heads. Preparatory and Collegiate. Stndenta are admittod to 
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the Preparatory Department at the age of thirteen years, and a thvee 
years^ course in this school prepares them to enter the Freshman clasf oi 
the College. 

For admission to the lowest class of the Preparatory School the can- 
didate should be able to read fluently, spell simplis words readily, and 
form letters with the pen with facility. 

The studies pursued in the different classes of the Preparatory De- 
partment are Reading, Spelling, Writing, English Grammar, Geogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, Algebra, — through simple Equations, Latin Grammar 
and Reader, and Greek Grammar as far as syntax. 

The Collegiate Department embraces the usual four years of study 
in the regular classes — ^viz. Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and Senior. 

The studies pursued in the College are English Language and Liter- 
ature, Latin, Greek, Arabic and Native Languages, Mathematics, Natural 
Science, Moral and Litellectual Philosophy, Political Science, History, 
and Jurisprudence. 

Candidates for the Freshman class must not be under fifteen years 
of age, and will be required to pass a satisfactory exomination in Read- 
ing, Writing, Orthography, English Grammar, Latin Grammar and con- 
struing of simple sentences; Greek Grammar as far as the yerbs. Arith- 
metic, and Algebra to simple Equations. Students who satisfactorily 
complete their course of study will receive the degree of Bachelor <^ 
ArU. Ladies who desire can take the regular college course. 

The College being a state Institution, is in no way connected with 
any sectarian or religious organization ; yet the design of its founders was 
to incorporate the teachings of the Bible with its appropriate course of 
studies, and to conduct all its operations according to the teachings of 
Christianity. 

Text books used in the different studies pursued will be furnished 
to students at a moderate charge. 

The Academical year is divided into three terms, as follows, to wit: 
The first term begins the first Monday in February and continues ten 
weeks to the middle of April. Vacation two weeks. The second term 
begins on the first of May and continues ten weeks, to the middle 
of July. Vacation four weeks. The third term begins on the 15th 
of August and continues to the middle of November. 

Examination in all classes are held at the close of the second and third 
terms upon all the studies pursued during these •respective periods. 

The tuition, which must in all cases be paid in advance, is for the 
Collegiate Department, Ten doOan or about Twopaundi sterling per term ; 
in the Preparatory Department, Two doUan or about oight MUingi per 
term. 

Students are required to present the Treasurer's receipt for tuition 
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fee to the President at the opsning of each term, before their names caa^ 
be enrolled in their classes. 

No provision is at present made for boarding the studentu in IStkm 
College building ; but board may bo had in respectable families, in the 
neighborhood of the Qollege, prices varying from ten to twelve dollars, or 
from two pounds to two pounds ten shillings sterling per month. The 
charges for one year, for students from abroad, including all expenses, 
will vary from one hundred and fifty to two hundred dollars, or from. 
thirty to forty pounds sterling, according to the disposition of the sali- 
ents. 

Students providing their own room furniture may find lodging ao^ 
commodation in the College building. 

It is earnestly hoped that a prompt and liberal response will be g^T- 
en to the appeal in this circular by all who recognize the importance 
and responsibility of Liberia in connection with the millions accessible 
to her influence in Africa, and with the Negro race everywhere. 

' Moneys contributed, endowments made, or sums bequeathed in wills 
•honld be carefully directed to the Tbustees of Don^^tions fobEduga- 
ION IN LiBBBiA, Boston, Mass., U. S. A., or to theTnusTSBs ofLibB'- 
ria College, Liberia, West Africa. 

Applications for admission should be made, by letter, to 
Edwabd W. Blyden, 

President Liberia College^ Monroviaj Liberia, . 

ExecuUve Committee — G. W, Gibson, B. P. Yates, W. M. Da^iSi. 

James £. Moobb, TreoLmrer, H. D. Bbown, Secretary. 



LIBERIAN AFFAIRS. 

LETTEB FBOM BEY. DB. BLYDEN. 

MoNBOTiA, January 18, 1881. 
My Dear Sir: 

I was inaugurated President of Liberia College on the 5th 
Inst. My inaugural address was listened to by a large audience, among 
whom were all the members of the Legislature, the President and Cab- 
inet, and other distinguished persons. The subject was: — ''The aims 
and methods of a libera) education for the African." The Board of 
Trustees, at a full meeting held a few days later, passed a resolution au^ 
thorizing the publication in pamphlet form of the proceedings. Hon, 
Q. W. Gibson, as acting president of the Board of Trustees, made the 
opening address and delivered the keys. Professor Freeman's speech 
closed the proceedings. 
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My relatioiis with the Board of Trustees are of the most cordial 
character, and the majority are in favor of at once remoying the College 
from Monrovia. All that is now needed is money enough to construct 
a few plain buildings in natiTc- style on the site given by citizens of 
Clay- Ashland, three miles back from the St. Paul's river, on the Bopo- 
xo road, and on the line along which Brewerville is extending. Mr. 
Moses Ricks and Senator Coleman have each given fifty acres of land, 
and Mr. Benjamin Anderson, the surveyor, has promised 100 acres in the 
same neighborhood for the use of the CoUeisre. I have written to frietids, 
asking their assistance. Perhaps you may be able to interest some 
wealthy persons in our behalf. 

Mrs. Mary Oamet Barboza, daughter of Dr. Henry Highland Gifnet, 
of New York, arrived here on the 31st ult., to open a female school at 
Brewerville, and has been most kindly received. The Mayor of Monro- 
via, Mr. T. G. Fuller, gave a reception at his house, at which she was 
introduced to the leading citizens. She was publicly received in the 
Baptist Church at Brewerville. Mr. Munden, the chief man of the settle- 
ment and a Presbyterian elder, making the address of welcome. Mr. 
Sidney Washington, an old settler, living in the neighborhood, offered 
to give for her school fifty acres of land near Yonswah, the Mohamme- 
dan settlement. Of course, the offer was accepted, as there is no land 
which she could get from the Government so conveniently situated. The 
jneeting was most enthusiastic and left a very pleasing impression upon 
the lady. Secretary of State Gibson and his brother. Senator from Cape 
Palmas, Professor Freeman, the School Commissioner, Mr. A. B. King, 
and several others were present. The *' Arkansas Refugees," whom her 
father had so kindly assisted in New York, were there to welcome her. 

Mr. Newton, the leader, in reply to her question as to hew he liked 
the country, answered, *'I would not go back to America to live for 
this house (the Baptist Chnrch) full of gold," and added, '* we were 
told in New York that we would not live here three months: but here 
we all are after six months in good health, having lost only one little 
child, while during the few days we stayed in New York we buried sev- 
eral of our number." Mrs. Barboza was most agreeably surprised at the 
appearance of the settlement; the evidence of industry and thrift on 
every han^i tnd the respectable and respectful deportment of the people. 
She remarked tome, ^* What a change for the better has come over 
these people since I saw them last May in New York !" And indeed 
there is a wonderful change — a change wrought everywhere by the con- 
sciousness of freedom and a sense of proprietorship. Mrs. Barboza is 
now comfortably settled at Brewerville, having moved up oh the 10th 
lust, with all her family and baggage. I saw them safely at holme yeih 
terday, surreinded by a number of Mohammttdan boys from Boporo, 
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delighted at her playing on the organ. She evidently has « great and 
interesting field before her, and I think realizes her responsibilities and 
privileges. J hope she will soon be able to put up suitable buildings on 
the land granted to her and start on her great work. Both Ameri<sans 
and Aborigines are proud of her presence. 

Mr. Simon Davis,^ assistant leader of the "^ 'Arkansas Refugees," is an 
energetic man, and has a great deal of land cleared. He says that if he 
had had the coffee plants when he first arrived he would have been able 
to set out 2,000 trees two weeks afterward. Unfortunately, however, 
he had not the means to buy the scions he wanted, so he had to de|Vote 
his time to planting potatoes and cassadas and only a little coffee. £Qs 
wife brought some potatoes to Mrs. Barboza, raised by them since they 
came out. '' In New York," she said, ''we had nothing when your 
father and other friends helped us, now we have land with young crops.** 
This is certainly a great change. 

Tours very sincerely, 

Kdw'd W. Bltdbn. 



THE LATE EX-PRESIDENT WARNER. 

LBTTBB FBOH RBV. DB. BLTDBN. 

Monrovia, December 8, t880, 
Kt Dbab Sib: 

You will be surprised and grieved to learn of the very serious loss 
sustained by Liberia and the cause of progress in Africa, by the almost 
sudden death of our friend and brother Hon. D. B. Warner. 

His complaint was heart-disease, of which he was conscious, and ex- 
pected that at any moment he might be called away. He was at his 
place of business on the morning of November 30th . About noon he 
returned to his house feeling tired, and was taken with a fit about one 
o'clock^ He nevw spoke again and at twelve and a half o^clock on the 
morning of the first inst., he breathed his last, on the fifty-eighth 
anniversary of the great battle between the first colonists and the na- 
tives or slave traders, which decided whether a Christian colony of 
Negroes should be planted on these shores. 

Liberia has sustained an irreparable loss, and I am glad to see that 
the people feel it. The announcement of the sad event caused univer- 
sal and unaffected grief. The largest number of people gathered at his 
funeral ever seen on similar occasions in this city, and the Aboriginal 
•jleinent outnumbered the American. It was a spontaneous and heart- 
felt tribute to a great and useful man. His exemplary life and charao- 
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ter found eloqaent delineation from the lips of four different ministers 
of the different denominations. 

I have known Mr. Warner intimately for twenty-six years, and I have 
never known him to indulge, under any circumstances, in any word or 
deed that had in it even the semblance of untruth. He was honest, not 
from policy's sake, but from an innate principle, founded on the fear of 
Qod and the love of man. His life was a happy illustration of the 
golden rule. He was bom in 1815 ; emigrated to Liberia in 1823. 

His last appearance in public was two days before his d^th, when 
I delivered in the Baptist Church, a discourse commemorative of the 
life and services of Lott Gary, apropos of the centenary of his birth . Mr. 
Warner gave on that occasion, to the delight of the large audience, a 
running account of his experience in the early days of Liberia. He 
opened his remarks by saying: ''This is an occasion for memory and 
for tears," and seemed much affected throughout hia address. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Edw'd. W. Bltdbh. 



LIBERIA. ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 

This Conference assembled at Monrovia on the 19th of January. 
The Rev. James S. Payne was chosen President and the Rev. James H. 
Deputie Secretary. The separation of the Liberia Conference from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was discussed, and the Minutes of the Li- 
beria Conference at its last session were deemed as not correctly repre- 
■enting the mind of the Conference. The whole subject was finally dis- 
posed of by the adoption of the following preamble and resolution: 

Whertas, The Qeneral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, conyened 
in Cincinnati, 1880, did receire the impression that this Coi^f erence and the mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Liberia had assumed an hestile atti- 
tude to the mother Church, and had taken, or were about to take, steps to se* 
cede from her jurisdiction and authori^; and whereoMj no such intention erer 
entered into any purpose on our part, nor hare any such articles of secession erer 
been drawn up or contemplated hj us; our sole object and design being onljr t* 
•eifect such measures as would better oonserre the peace and harmony, health 
and frowA, of our dear Methodism in Liberia, to sare it from disruption and dls 
'integration; and to assume such a basis as to better secure a general fusion of all 
the different branches of the great Methodist family now flooldng to our shores; 
therefore, 

AsMlVMi, That while we are still persuaded of the feasibility and^zpedieooy of the 
adoptfoii of some measure thatwlU bring the membership intogreator ajvipatlij 
and oo*op«ratloB with the aotire woridng of the Ohuroh, and make the member- 
ship feel a greater identity with the ministry in this work, yet we do dedaf* 
owrsehres loyal to the Methodist Episcopal Ghnrdh, and shall adhere firmly ta 
Jmt doctrines, dlselpUiie, and usages. 
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The following are the appointments for 1881 : 

MoNBOTiA DisTBiOT, O, A. PUmon, P. E. — Monroria Station, C. A. 
Pitman ; J. S. Payne, sup. New Georgia, Pekppa Big Town, Palmere 
and New York, G. I, Hargrares. Ammonsville and Paynesyille Circniti 
8. B. Lane. Robertsport and Lalla, B. E. M^Eeever. 

St. Paulas River Distbigt, 2>. Ware^ P. JST.— Clay-Ashland, and 
Bass Town, W. M. Richards. Caldwell Circuit, to include Upper and 
Lower Caldwell and Congotown, H. B. Capehart. Virginia, Brew- 
errille, and Congotown, T. A. Sims, one to be supplied. Millsburg^h, 
White Plains, and Arthington, W. P. Kennedy, Sr. Robertsville Circuity 
VL y. Bruce. Carysburg and Bensonville, W. S. Hagans, J. W. Coopex. 

Bassa District, J, H. Deputie, P. J^.— Upper Buchanan Circuit, to 
be supplied. Lower Buchanan Circuit, to be supplied. Edina, Farmer- 
setta, and BuUentown, G. W. Bryant. Bexley Circuit, to include Hart- 
ford, Fortsville, and Bexley, to be supplied, J. R. Moore, sup. Marsh- 
all Circuit, including Congotown, to be supplied. Mt. Olive Circuit, 
J. H. Deputie, J. Harris, J. P. Artes, sup. 

SmoB AND Cape Palicas District, 0, H, Harmon^ P. E, — Green- 
▼ille and Lexington Circuit, W. P. Kennedy, Jr. Louisiana and Blounts- 
rille, to be supplied. Mt. Scott and Tubmantown, C. H. Harmon. Gil- 
bert Haven Station, Settra Kroo, C. Cummings. Barreka Station, to be 
supplied. 

Statistical Rbfort. Probationers, 141; full members, 2,044; local 
preachers, 58 ; children baptized, 07 ; adults baptized, 47 ; number of 
ihurches, 28; probable value, $33,000; number of parsonages, 3'; prob- 
able value, $390 ; amount raised for building and improving churches 
.and parsonages, $2, 000; collected for Conference claimants, $350; for 
Sunday-School Union, of Methodist Episcopal Church, $2,307 ; number of 
Sabbath-schools 33; officers and teachers, 237; scholars of all agea, 
l,44i3; collected for ministerial support, $1,600. 



ARTHINGTON SETTLEMENT. 

Yesterday I visited the Americo-Liberian settlement of Arthington, 
•distant from Muhlenburg about two miles, to attend a Sabbath-school 
anniversary. This settlement was founded about ten years ago, and is, 
I think, the most flourishing and promising of all Liberian communities. 
Its people came from N^orth and South Carolina, and settled in an un- 
' 'broken forest. They worked with . a will, the forest was gradually 
tdeaied, and now they are living quite comfortably. The total number 
of men, women and children, is three hundred.' They have under cul- 
Uvation six hundred acres of If^d, on part of which they, h&ve planted 
one hundred and fifty thousand young cofifoe-trees, from which t^ey 
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gathered last year thirty thousand pounds of coffee, worth about $6000 
cash. Many of them have good houses, and others are building, so 
that the whole place bears an air of improvement not often seen in 
west African settlements. 

The majority of the people are Baptists, and they have just completed 
ft neat little church, which would do credit to any American town of that 
size. They have no money, but each member went into the bush and 
sawed plank by hand, and made shingles until they had enough to put 
np the church, and enough to exchange for nails, hinges, etc. The men 
gave so many day^s work each week, while the women cooked for them ; 
and as a number are good carpenters, the building is quite neat. Yes- 
terday, as I listened to the speeches of the children, many of them be* 
ing well rendered, and looked over the well-dressed audience, and con- 
trasted them with what they were when I came here, over six years ago^ 
I could not help exclaiming, ** Behold, what hath God wrought." 

D. A. Day. 

January 14, 1881. 

THE SPRING EXPEDITION. 

Another expedition, with emigrants for Liberia, will be dispatched in 
Hay, by the American Colonization Society. No debt will be incurred, and 
the number aided will be in proportion to the amount contributed. Every 
gift of $100 sent to the American Colonization Society, Washington, 
D. C, will provide for the passage of a worthy emigrant and for hiB 
shelter, food, and medical attendance for six months after arrival, while 
clearing his land, building his house and planting his crop. Ten acres 
«re presented to each adult or twenty-five for a family. A thatched 
hdhse, which will last three years, can be built for $30. The settlements 
at Brewerville and Arthington are specially atractive. Many energetic 
Episcopalian emigrants would gladly go from Barbados, West Indies^ 
and plant a new station on the Cavalla river, the largest in Liberia, if 
means can be furnished. 



ALL SAINTS HALL, GRAND BASSA COUNTY. 

An urgent appeal for ten thousand dollars to maintain AU 8ainU 
BaXL in Liberia, is signed by Hon. John H. B. Latrobe of Baltimore, and 
other responsible gentlemen. . Ten thousand dollars have been seoared,. 
Imt ft like sum is needed to maintjiio it. 

Hifls Hargaretta Scott has been and is the inspiration of this worthy 
effort. She spent lait July and August on the Liberian coast, to selecl 
ft lite for the schooL A diarmingly picturesque place has been ehosen 
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and arrangements made for qnarrymg the stone, getting out the heavy 
timber, and clearing and planting some forty of the two hundred acres 
in Grand Bassa County, ^ven by the Liberian Legislature. The expense 
of the preparatory work now being done in Africa, with the exception 
of $200, is undertaken by people there. It is most noble ; for, with one 
exception, they can only do this by making great personal sacrifices^ and 
it is also indicative of their great desire to secure the better education 
of the daughters of the land. 

Liberia is a civilized Nation having its quota of educated men — 
gentlemen. The proposed school is for their daughters, and must aim 
to mould them into earnest Christian women, good wives, true mother!^ 
capable of influencing the home and social life of the nation. The sur- 
roundings must be elevating, inexpensive, but tasteful and attractive ; a 
model for the homes of the country. 

Liberia is an important nucleus of African civilization. No civiliza- 
tion in its earlier stages has made a more hopeful record. — Stmthem 
Worhman. 



Far The African BepotUorp. 
AFRICAN CONTINENTAL RAIL ROAD COMPANY. 

It is proposed to organize a company with the above title. The great 
continent of Africa has been estimated to have a population as high as 
200,000,000. According to the American Cydodosdia^ Soudan, extending 
from the Sahara to the Equator, and from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean, a territory as large as the United States, has a population of 
60,000,000. This region has been traversed for centuries by caravans 
from Morocco, Algiers, Tripoli, Tunis, Egypt and Arabia, and is far the 
best civilized of all Negroland. The people are nearly half Mahommedan 
aud half Pagan, with a few Christians. According to all travellers, it is 
generally a very rich country, well watered with rains and drained by 
the mighty Nile, Niger and partly by the Congo, all having large tribu- 
taries. The country is generally heavy timbered, with some large pnd* 
ries, and in many parts it has an excellent agriculture, even in some lo- 
calities, according to Lander and Barth, equalling that of England. It 
raises all known grains in abundance, together with all tropical plants. 
It has numerous large clay walled cities of from 10,000 to 50,000, and at 
least two over 100,000 population, and many of these are only twenty or 
thirty miles apart, with innumerable villages between. Eano, in the heart 
of the continent, has 40,000 people engaged exclusively in the manufac- 
ture of woollen and cotton cloth, dyed blue with native indigo, Eong, a 
large city, is employed in making saddles and horse trappings. The Fel- 
jatah empire has a population of 12,000,000, the capitol, Soccato, hav- 
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ing 126,000 inhabitants ; and there are other large organized govemmenta 
in Sondan haying standing armies, schools and other ciyilized establish-* 
ments. It has the largest and most numerous wild animals on the globe, 
with all the domestic animals and often vast herds of cattle and horses.. 

It is rapidly becoming manifest to all Burope that Africa would for- 
nish a very large and rapidly increasing trade for their surplus manufac-- 
tores if railroads were built to get the goods into the country, and tbm 
products to pay for them out to the markets of the world where they 
are Qiuch needed. To do this Egypt is building a railroad sereral hun- 
dred miles around the cataracts of the Nile, which with steamboats below 
pjnd above the cataracts and on its numerous large tributaries, will girt 
them steam communication with the rich and populous eastern Sondair 
pouth to the Equator. Railroads are also proposed by the Italians from 
Tripoli, and by the French from Algeria, across the desert of Sahara by- 
way of the oasis, to penetrate Central Soudan. The French Assembly at 
its last session appropriated money to survey a railroad from their coI»^ 
ony of Senegal, on the West Coast, to reach the upper Niger valley. 
The English also propose railroads from their settlements at the Gambia 
and Sierra Leone to penetrate Soudan. Three English companies 
are about to build four short railroads from the coast to several 
valuable gold mines near the well known city of Abbeokuta, with its 
185,000 inhabitants. Four English companies have thirty steamers 
trading to the West Coast — doing a large and increasing business. 

From one important fact, however, America has superior means to se-- 
cure this vast trade, if advantage is taken of it. White Europeans can* 
not live in this climate, and Europe has no colored colonists to penetrate 
snd civilize the country. On the contrary, we have the Republic of Li- 
beria, with 1,000,000 people, colonists and natives, organized into a sta- 
ble and progressive government, and situated nearly centreways of Sou> 
dan, on the West Coast. We have also 5,000,000 colored people rapidly 
becoming desirous to emiiin^te to the land of their forefathers ; of whom, 
at this time, about 500,000 have presented applications to the American 
Colonization Society, to emigrate to Liberia as soon as they can 
procure the entire or the greater part of their passage money, which tbej 
hope to shortly have from their earnings. Here, then, are tlie men whom 
it is proposed to use to Christianize and civilize and extend our trade in- 
to Africa. Colonization and railroads are the regeneration of the earth, 
of which America is the most illustrious example. It is therefore pio* 
posed to build a railroad from Liberia to the heart of Africa, ultimately 
to cross the continent. To inaugurate this great movement the names 
of a score or two of large capitalists, manufacturers, merchants and ship^ 
builders are desired as corporators, when an organization will be effect- 
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ed and a party of engineers will be sent out to continue the surrey 
for a railroad from Monrovia favorably commenced by Commodore 
Shufeldt, to be extended several hundred miles in the interior. The 
road will be commenced and pushed forward as rapidly as means will 
permit, aided by large land grants from the several nations t1iroiigh> 
which it passes. 

At the same time a line of steamships will be put on, to sail from New 
York with railroad material and goods suited to the African trade, to 
touch at Norfolk and Charleston for colored emigrant passengers, and 
thence to Monrovia, 4,000 miles, in twelve days. The return cargoes 
will be coffee, sugar, palm oil, peanuts, camwood, ivory, copper and gold. 
The road will follow up the St. Paul river through coffee and sugar plan* 
tations, rapidly increasing, through the Kong Mountains or hilla, 
known for a hundred years to be rich in gold, and thence 
into the great Niger valley and the heart of the continent, to open np 
this vast and populous region to our trade, enterprise and civilization* 
And in a few years it will be the pioneer line to cross the continent, by 
extending to the Nile or connecting with a railroad built west from thai 
river, and lastly, by a short road to be ultimately extended to the mouth 
of the Red Sea. It will thus furnish a direct route to Cairo and Eastern 
Europe, also for thousands of pilgrims from the heart of Africa to Mec* 
ca, and will be the best and most direct route at all seasons from the 
east coast of North and South America, to and from Jerusalem, Western 
Aida, the East Indies, China, Japan and Australia. 

Augustus Watsoh. 
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Published monthly by the American Colonisation Society. 

THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, THE FOUNDER AND 
NECESSARY PATRON OP THE LIBERIAN REPUBLIC* 

When intelligent business men are seen to be directing their capital 
into some new field of enterprise, they are supposed to have reasons 
justifying their iuTestmeat. When leading nations are observed to be 
conspiring in making goTemment appropriations for the common attain- 
ment of a like end, it is justly inferred that some adequate motive con- 
trols their policy. So, too, the principles of natural religion, the con- 
Tietions of all men, lead to the necessary conclusion, that, the Divine 
Author of all, rules alike the material Universe and the families of man- 
kind in their intercourse with each other for the accomplishment of His 
own wise and kind purposes. 

The fact that no less than nine leading powers of Europe, — England, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Germany and Rus- 
sia, — ^have been engaged the past year in African explorations, certainly 
indicates a common and au important end which those nations, leading 
in modem civilization, are seeking to attain. The summary, so concise- 
ly and clearly presented in a recent publication of the Seoetary of the 
American Colonization Society, aids the ordinary observer of foreign 
a&irs to analyze and group the reasons that have led to this converging 
of interests on the Continent of Africa. 

There are three classes of corporate bodies that are providing the 
money appropriations which sustain and promote these explorations; the 
two Ibrmer of which ha>e been sustained by Government action. First 
im.natur^ order are commercial companies ; since it is through commerce 
Ihat Uie shores and ports of foreign lands are made known, and because 

%kB itddresi dettrered at the ffixty-Foorth Annual Meetfae of Taa Amniqyai'OQi^ 
SooniT, W—htngtron, D. a, Janiuur 18, 1881, by Qaoaaa W. Bimoir, D. D. 
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the want of prodncts, for the bodily welfare of adytsoed nations, is the 
first to prompt enterprise. Second in order come scientific associations, 
including geographical and archseological societies, whose explorations 
have the doable end of opening roads to commerce and of atiiaadng 
knowledge, interesting or profitable to men as intellectaal beings. 
Third in the list appear religious societies; including educational and 
missionary organizations. 

This grouping of organizations that have been penetrating the con- 
tinent of Africa on all sides for years, and that hare displayed special 
completeness and actiyity during the past year, naturally suggests inqui- 
ry as to the originating spring, the fundamental source, and especially 
the harmonizing and all-controlling influence in human natnre, wMch 
prompts the united action of these classes of associations and the favor- 
ing co-operation of the nine governments of Europe which hare sustain- 
ed the two former and their work. Without doubt.it is to be found in 
the principles brought out by such masterly works on the philosophy of 
history as Quizot's Progress of CiTilization in Burope. There are, as 
Guizot shows, two elements that constitute and that advance hnman 
civilization, the material and the moral. The material interests and the 
physical impulses of men prompt them to the supply of animal wants by 
the accumulation of wealth and through that of all the conveniences and 
comforts of bodily life. The moral interests and the mental impulses 
prompt to the accumulation of knowledge as to all the social and re- 
ligious relations of mankind and to the supply provided in the teachings 
of ndture and of revelation which meets those wants. In this analysis 
the great statesman, Guizot, accepts all of truth brought out by sncb 
minds as Buckle, Comte and Spencer; who in their seclusion, see clearly 
what men 4night to be in their relations to the world and to each other; 
and what they would be provided they partook only of the natnre of 
mere animals or of pure angels. But the practical man of affairs, ming- 
ling with men in their social, political and religions relations, finds that 
men partake of both the animal and the angelic natnres: which **war 
withik us,** and which lead to *Wran and fighting among men,** most be 
hahnonized ; otherwise neither the passive quiet of herded animals^ nor 
ihe active peace of banded angels, will be foimd in human fandfies^ 
communities and nations. Going farther, with the fearful experience of 
communistic anarchy fresh and frequent before his own eyes, Guizot saw, 
as also English and American statesmen have seen, that men need, not 
iimple accumulation of wealth, but the guarantee in man*s improved 
nioral instruction, moral training and religious enlightenment, that the 
iccnmulation of inditidual wealth and of national treasures in art, in 
science and in all the appliances of bnmaa advancement, will not in the 
ffeaaj of a day be plondsrsd or dsstroy ed* It is this mUag naoessify 
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which in the explorationB of the past year on the continent of Africa, 
has caused commerce, science and religion to go hand in hand. It 
seems to be timely to review at this sixty-fourth anniversary of the 
American^ Colonization Society, the necessary onion of Governmental 
and Associations! co-operation in repaying our National debt to Africa. 

The consideration of this topic requires a brief review of the assamed 
relation through the mother country of the American Colonies, and 
then of the independent United States of America, to the people of 
Africa. 

As Bancroft has clearly shown the €k>vemment and people of Great 
Britain, more truly than of Spain, sought two ends in bringing African 
slaves into this country. As Governor Brown, of Georgia, has just re*' 
peated in the United States Senate, the people of Georgia, who at first 
resisted the attempts to introduce African slaves into that colony, yield- 
ed at last because of the conviction, urged by such men as George 
Whitefield, that the only apparent means of enlightening and Christ- 
ianizing the people of Africa, who in their native land were warring 
against and enslaving each other, was to receive and educate them as 
laborers on the rich lands of the South. At the same time, Jonathan 
Edwards, whose sincerity none will doubt, urged the same idea, and as 
a motive to Christian fidelity in evangelizing the colored people in New 
England. 

When the colonial times had passed, a new relation was assumed by 
the state and national governments to the colored people. New England, 
provided with laborers from the old world and moved by convictions 
of moral duty, freed her slaves; some of whose descendants yet linger 
in her large towns. The duty,' however, of educating and Christianiz- 
ing, and if dependent, of providing homes and food for these frecdmen, 
remained, and was met by state legislation. The Southern States, dif- 
ferently situated, retained their colored people in servitude; often indeed 
making provision for emancipation by individuals, as well as for the 
care of freed people ; and above all, through the fidelity of Christian la- 
borers winning to a sincere Christian faith a larger proportion of the 
colored people than has ever before been found among any people in any 
age. 

At the same time the national as well as state governments, recogni- 
zed and assumed a new relation to the colored people. The provision 
of the U. S. Constitution limiting the importation of slaves to twenty- 
one years, was not only an assumed relation, but it implied and 'com- 
pelled another assumed duty when the twenty-one years had expired,. 
The anxious thought and effort of the successive Presidents, JefiPerson, 
Madison and Monroe, to provide a fit asylum for slaves brought to Amer-^ 
lean ports after the year when the importation was to cease, not only 
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raggested, but, after various expedients compelled the naval ezpeditions 
repeatedly sent, first to explore, then to colonize and then to protect 
the colonists on the shore of Africa. 

Another new relation was assumed, when, after years of inefiPectual • 
efforts in co-operation with Great Britain to arrest slave-ships by means 
of national cruisers on the African coast, the American cruisers were 
directed to act on the American shore of the Atlantic, while the British 
cruisers acted on the African Coast. Then, since the naval vessels were 
no longer detailed for the long voyage, the American Colonization So- 
ciety was made the agent of the United States Government in sending 
the recaptured slaves to Liberia and in providing a safe asylum and a 
school for independence on the coast of their native Continent. Then 
amid all the countless infli;ences which agitated the people both North 
and South as disunion threatened, the voice of the public conscience, 
prompting to assumed duty, was triumphant in Congress, while it was 
spedally deep and earnest in the Executive. No American can so real- 
ise this as did the two men called to meet frequently the two Christian 
statesmen, the Secretaries of State and of the Navy, whose duty it was 
to provide for the necessity laid upon the United States Government. It 
is enough to state the fact» that, under the two administrations, respon- 
sible for the integrity of national policy from March 4th, 1853, to 
March 4th, 1861, the slave trade to all North American ports, the West 
India Islands included, was completely broken up and all the captured 
people were colonized by Government appropriations in Liberia. 

Tet a new relation was assumed when the war for the Union brought 
Southern slaves within the lines of the Union armies. The duty of 
providing for them was such, that promptly on the appeal of President 
Lincoln, Congress made an appropriation for the foreign colonization of 
the people desiring such provision. When the scheme of colonization 
first in Central America, then in the Danish West Indies, had been frus-. 
trated, no one but those called to the interview, can ever appreciate the 
intense anxiety shown by President Lincoln, personally sending for 
and conversing two hours with the sub-committee of the Executive Com- 
mittee of this Society: sending at their suggestion an intelligent colored 
clergyman as their representative to visit Liberia and report to the clus- 
tering crowds of his people gathered at the national Capital. The rush 
of events during the delay, the decision of the War Department to em- 
ploy colored troops, and the idea that lands and other provisions at 
home would be granted to the emancipated people, arrested this stage 
of Government provision for colonists to the African Republic. 

Tet another new stage of Government duty had now arrived, before 
entering upon whose consideration, since it is the present demand, this 
fact should be distinctly recalled. In every stage of the relations at^ 
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tamed between this country and its people, towards Africa and her 
people, the two elements above considered, that constitute civilization 
and that impose consequent national duty, have been found acting in 
co-operation ; the material without question too often dominant ; but the 
moral silently but surely asserting ultimate supremacy over the Christ- 
ian people who settled the American Continent, and over their descen- 
dants of each succeeding generation. Certainly no one will question 
the essential fact at issue, that since the origin of the United States Gov- 
ernment, the moral has steadily gained sway over the material in the 
motives controlling the policy of the United States people and its repre- 
sentatives in their relations to the colored people. This certainly was 
the case when by provision of the Constitution, for material consider- 
ations, the importation of slaves was permitted during twenty-one 
years ; while in the same Constitution, the moral consideration was de- 
clared to be ruling after that period . This certainly was the case when, 
though at the planting of the first colony of Liberia material consider- 
tions might have influenced some who desired the removal of free 
colored people, the highest moral convictions ruled the statesmen and 
philanthropists who wished to provide a safe home for captured slaves, 
and a Christian Republic on the dark continent. Surely, too, religious 
duty led to the supply of most of the colonists, when Christian owners 
sacrificed thousands of dollars in giving, first freedom, and then ample 
provision in their freedom, to their most advanced and valuable servants, 
who went joyfully to their new home. This, yet again, was the case 
when the measures were inaugurated which broke up the slave trade, 
and threw on the hands of the United States Government hundreds of 
captured slaves to be provided for in Africa ; for though material inter- 
ests can, in almost any act of men and of nations, be supposed to enter 
into human counsels, such suggestions at this stage of African Coloniza- 
tion are certainly overshadowed by a nobler impulse. 

Coming then to the last stage- the study of human impulses should 
be impartially weighed, that decision may be just and duty clear. In 
his interview with the Committee of the American Colonization Society, 
asked by President Lincoln, he did drop expressions like this; '^I must 
get rid somehow of this burden of care for the colored people ; which 
may prove, among other weights, the last pound to break the camePs 
back." But such utterances were momentary ebulitions. The deep, 
pervading, controlling utterances were like these; '*I must do right by 
these people. I am not sure that I have authority to assume that they 
are free and that I shall not be called to account for sending them out 
of the country. But I must do the best for them under the circumstan- 
ces; and I will run the risk of sending them to Africa if they care to 
go." 
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As mentioned, however, the delay necessary to make the requisite 
arrangements, the sending of an agent to explore and bring back his re- 
port to the people, the rush of events, the need of immediate provision 
for the increasing crowds of refugees who had come within the lines,and 
the policy of the Secretary of War, as well as the hopes that the employ 
of colored troops inspired as to future Government provision, delayed 
African Colonization, until a new phase of assumed duty revived the 
demand. 

The impoverished condition of the border Slave States, the destrac- 
tion and waste of farming implements during the years of war, yet more 
the exhausted soil, made tbe necessity of transferring colored laborers 
to the richer lands of the South, as well as of partial provision for them 
In their field of labor ; and this transfer and provision through the Freed- 
man's Bureau becamio a Government duty and charge. Accompanying 
this transfer, disappointment and dissatisfaction in the minds of some of 
the dependent people naturally arose ; then came, afresh, thoughts of Af- 
rica as a home that had a future of promise ; and this time for the firsts 
it was the thought, the aspiration and the request ot the colored people 
themselves. Just at this juncture, the experienced and honored Secre- 
tary, Rev. R. R. Gurley, finished his course; and by the desire and di- 
rection of the Executive Committee, the single individual who for years 
had been Mr. Gurley *s associate in such calls was desired to see the 
men most likely to take a just view of the demand. President Lincoln 
was no more ; and two intimate personal friends were, therefore, sought ; 
Maj. General Howard, at the head of the Freedmen's Bureau, and Sen- 
ator W. P. Fessenden, of Maine, whose declining health*had compelled 
him to resign the post of Secretary of the Treasury, and who was then 
Chairman of the Finance Committee in the Senate. Both urged that the 
presence of the colored people was needed as a material force in promo- 
ting the labor required in the South, and yet more as a moral element, 
aiding as voters to secure the protection'of their associates in the South- 
ern States and their advancement in social relations. The force and 
justice of these ends suggested, was allowed : but the counter truth was 
urged that those who wished to go to Liberia were entitled to seek their 
individual interests as truly as white citizens, and that to deny this 
would be to perpetuate the subordination of the interests of the colored 
people to the interests of the white race. The justice of the plea was 
allowed. Through General Howard the cost of transport as far as 
Charleston or Norfolk to emigrants for Africa was granted. Senator 
Fessenden promised to urge in the Finance Committee of the Senate that 
the same appropriation be made for freed people wishing to emigrate to 
Africa, which had fo$ years past been made for slaves captured on the 
ocean. The untimely death of Senator Fessenden prevented the realiia- 
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tion of his design. 

Daring the past year, in the mission of Commodore Shufcldt, the 
United States Government has again recognized the debt of the American 
people to the Liberian Republic. It is a debt, with its correspondent 
responsibilities, both to the American colored people and to the land 
robbed, since their ancestors were brought hither, of its legitimate pop- 
ulation ; yet a debt, which, as Jeffersonj Madison and Clay all agreed in 
stating can be amply repaid provided the people and Government of the 
United States return to Africa, in place of uncultured and heathen bar- 
barians, a cultivated and Christian people capable of maintaining an in- 
dependent and growing civilization on the continent of Africa . Whether 
this .can be realized, whether the facts of past history assure this 
realization, is the vital practical question, worthy our final considera- 
tion. For, if this cannot be realized, the duty of the American people is 
doubtful ; whereas if it can be realized, no shadow of a doubt can be 
allowed to excuse the neglect of paying our debt. 

Here it is of vital importance to notice that England and America, 
equally implicated in bringing the sons of Africa to our shores, and 
equally indebted to Africa, have from the first been true representatives 
of two lines of policy pursued towards the African people in all past 
ages, and now legitimate in these two distinct nations. England, whose 
increasing and ever advancing people, pent up in a little island, must 
seek foreign territory in fulfilling the double duty of self-developement 
and of extending civilization, has in both Asia and Africa, since the loss 
of her chief American colonies, been steadily seeking territorial occupa. 
tio; and of course in establishing impetial rule, in both Asia and Afri. 
ea. The history of her occupation of African territory began, when 
during the war of American Independence, slaves came within the lines 
of her armies just as they came within the lines of the Union army dur- 
ing our late war. As a necessity imposed upon them the British 
Government providei the colored refugees, first, a temporary home in 
Canada ; and then, afterwards, at great cost, — an expense perpetuated 
to this day, — they were furnished a permanent home at Sierra Leone: a 
projecting Western Cape of Africa, which became a depot in the line of 
England's then increasing India trade. Since that day, points of per- 
manent territorial occupation have been sought ; first at the Southern 
Cape of Africa; then at Natal, on its eastern coast; then at Lagos, com" 
manding the mouth of the Niger, South of the Great Western desert ; to 
which have succeeded a temporary military expedition into Christian 
Abyssinia, and permanent commercial establishments in the heathen and 
Mohammedan sections of the Continent. No impartial observer, how- 
ever,— no honest critic, even, can fail to see and to say that in tnis oc~ 
pupation, British Christian blessings to the Afiiban people have gone 
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hand in hand with British monopoly of African commerce. For ex- 
ploration she has both wisely and humanely employed such men as 
Livingstone, the Christian missionary ; whose mantle fell eyen upon the 
young American Stanley with such grace that the Christian conversion 
of the African Emperor Mtesa became as truly a part of his mission as 
the opening of a new field to British trade. 

This is England's chosen and legitimate policy of promoting civili- 
eation in Africa. But, America has another mission ; approved alike by 
the reasoning of her men of science and by the deductions from history 
which will rule American statesmen. In the winter of 1860- '61, Guyot 
the Christian scientist, the peer of Agassiz in comprehensive observation 
and careful analysis, in a course of Lectures at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, brought out the fact that in the Divine design, the three families 
are three types of human development of mankind, whose history has 
been alike traced by Moses, Herodotus, Diodorus and Bunsen. These 
three families are permanent types of buoyant and sincere childhood, of 
the imaginative and self-sufficient spirit of youth, and of the advanced 
and advancing thirst for science and philosophy peculiar to mature age. 
The first family is the Hamitic of Africa; cheerful, docile, fond of physi- 
cal employ ; simple in its unelaborated language, and isolated except 
when forced from their home. The second is the Semitic or Asiatic; 
imaginative, poetic and self-satisfied, with language half-elaborated; 
Arbitrary in rule over inferior tribes, yet overshadowing only those 
simpler people naturally brought under its shade by its own branch- 
ing, which extends its spread. The third is the Japhetic or Euro- 
pean; never satisfied with the highest attainments in individual -prog- 
ress ; and ever aspiring for more extended rule over less developed 
tribes. 

In Africa, the home of the first race, the modem British policy was 
witnessed from time immemorial in Egypt and Carthage on the North ; 
a precedent too often quoted as if it were the only guide in African de- 
velopment. In Egypt foreign kings as Herodotus records, ruled from 
the days of Menes, two centuries before Abraham's day ; it was into this 
family Joseph married, and it was under their tuition that Moses be- 
came learned in all the wisdom of Egypt. At Carthage, Phenician 
science and letters were ruling before Eneas, the fugitive Trogan, visi- 
ted its shore ; while Greek colonies ruled in Cyrene before Homer wrote. 
At the same time, however, in Central Africa, in ancient Ethiopia, now 
modem Abyssinia, a pure type of the darkest colored African race 
threatened Egypt in Moses' day ; Moses, as Josephus records, led an 
Egyptian army thither, justifying Luke's record that he was **mighty 
in deeds" as well as **in words; " and in his exile the Hebrew law giver 
married an Ethiopian wife, to whom he proved faithful in his exalta- 
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tion, though opposed by family pride. As permanent witness to the 
aasociation of Moses in On with both these superior, and inferior races. 
is the fact, that one-tenth of the words of Moses* records are Sanscrit 
and one-fifteenth are Ethiopic. Shortly after the Hebreii s left Egypt 
imdcnr Moses, as Bunsen has shown, Ethiopian kings invaded, and for 
centimes held upper Egypt, with its grandest city Thebes. In the cul- 
minating spread of the Hebrew power under David, the royal poet and 
prophet wrote; * ^Ethiopia shall toon stretch out her hands unto God." 
Tbat promise of early conversion t6 the faith of the Old Testament was 
in the reign of Solomon, and through his commerce, realized ; illustrating 
the fact recorded by Luke, the historian of Christ and His apostles, that 
the treasurer of the Queen of Ethiopia was reading the prophet Isaiah, 
while making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, as a proselyte to the Jewish 
faith. Returning home as a Christian convert, as Bishop Gobat has 
shown, an independent African power has maintained an independent 
and high character to this day, resisting the assaults of all foreign pow- 
ers, and holding fast the Christian faith amid heathenism, untempted 
by the professedly new supplements to Christianity claimed to have been 
made by Mohammed. Even when England, in 1868, invaded this African 
nation, the proud monarch, boasting his descent from the Queen of Sheba, 
whose realm was separated from Ethiopia by only the narrow strait of 
Bab-el-mandeb, claiming the descent from Solomon through this Queen 
as one among his thousand wives — this proud and consciously superior 
African prince proposed an alliance with England by offering to take its 
widowed sovereign as one of his wives. 

With this perpetual example of the true African^s capacity for inde- 
pendent government before them, it was not surprising that at a very 
early day in the history of the colony of Liberia, the nation, whose an- 
cestors for a century and a half had been ruled by their mother country 
as dependent colonists, should have entrusted the colored people them- 
selves with the management of their own executive, legislative and ju- 
dicial affairs. It is confirmatory of this wisdom in the past, that for 
half a century the U. S. Government has interposed in the affairs of the 
Liberian Republic, only when, as during the last year, their good offi- 
ces in aiding the settlement of a territorial question as to boundary, 
was invited ; a question to whose settlement our people are committed 
because theirs was the original purchase. When now that Republic is 
asking for emigrants from our shores to increase their population, and 
when, too, the Colonization Society is specially careful to select the men 
and the families best fitted in every respect to become useful citizens 
of the Republic of Liberia, no wonder that the intelligent men, who 
must act in meeting our national responsibility, declare with assurance 
that the future stability and success of the Colony is assured. One fact 
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espeeially, no lover of his country north or south eaii forget, as a testi- 
mony to the moral control exhibited by the colored people of the South 
atliome; which cannot prove deceptive as to their future in Africa. 
When in the progress of the late war for the Union, four millions of 
people were assured that emancipation would be their boon if the war 
finally turned against their masters, not a single instanee of inssrrectioD 
during the four long years of conflict occurred. Without aay questicHi 
it was an all-controlling religious sentiment that lay at the foondatioii 
of this anomoly in history. When the remarkable faet is taken into 
account that 450,000, or about one-eighth of the 4,000,00^ of colored 
people in our Southern States, are communicants in the Christian 
churches of a single denomination, that about 220,000, or an added 
half-eighth are united to a single other denomination — so that without 
doubt nearly one-half of the entire adult population are followers of 
the Prince of Peace— not only does this fact explain the past as to 
the order and stability of the liberian Republic and as to their years 
of faithful, loyal service in our States, but it is a prophetic voice 
giving assurance that, through them as colonists, all Africa will 
become civilised and Ohristianized. 

In a brief but suggestive address following a lecture on the Irish 
and their promise, by Rev. G. W. Hepworth, delivered a few eve- 
nings since, in New York, ex-Governor Hoffman, whose political coarse 
is known, uttered words to this effect: that ^'GUkL has din^ppcmited 
the politicians of all schools in our country ; and the same might prove 
true in Great Britain." That was a pregnant truth. The Irish peo- 
ple never can be independent of their union with Great Britain ; they 
may nevertheless, yet be reeoneUed to that union ; but in the future, 
as in the past, without question, the laboring people who aspm to 
a future of promise for themselves and their children, will se^ it by 
emigration. So incur Union, no state or section will ever be inde- 
pendent of their sister states ; that Union both for white and colored citi- 
zens, may and will become more universally satisfactoty; but the. col- 
ored people in our country will always be dependent on superior capi- 
tal and culture, and the more intelligent and aspiiing will seek a home 
where competition will not always keep them behind in the indindu* 
al struggle for social preferment. 

We end, therefore, as we began. Men of business and utiima 
will have their plans for Africa and its people. But the LofdofaO 
mankind, the God of nations, has also Him plans; and thoat plus 
will prevail. 

THE NEXT EXPEDITION. 
The bark Liberia has arrived from West Africa and will sail fipooa 
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New York on the 15th of Jane next, direct for Monrovia, with emigrants 
to be sent by the American Colonization Society. They will settle at 
the interior town t>f6rewerville, where a number of them hare relations. 



LIBERIAN AFFAIRS. 



LBTTEB FROM BBT. DB. BLTDBN. 

MonroYia, March 25, 1881. 
HtDsabSib: 

Liberia College has re-opened with 27. students in the preparatory 
department and 8 strong boys in the collegiate — one from Sierra Leone, 
whose father pays his way. All the boys in the college are negroes, Un 
the first time since the institution has been in existence. The interest 
in the college is increasing, not[only in the Republic, but in the regions 
beyond, and in the foreign settlements along the coast. 

The riyier towns are flourishing in the strength of their expanding 
agriculture. Arthington and Brewerrille are worth seeing. I was at 
Brewerville a few days ago. The Arkansas refugees are pushing 
rapidly ahead, and a number are already in advance of some of the old 
settlers. Well, they have had facilities which the old settlers had not, 
and every succeeding immigration will have greater advantages than 
the preceeding one. The coffee crop this year has been very large. 

When shall we have more emigrants! Perhaps it is better to let 
them pu^ on from Brewerville, occupymg the intermediate lands 
until they overtake Arthington. Then they may advaoce, one large 
flourishing settlement, toward Boporo. It is cheaper settling them at 
Brewerville than at Arthington. 

The Ijegislature at its last session recommended the people to vote 
an amendment to the Constitution, making the Prendentiai term four 
instead of two years; but not to go into effect under the next President, 
but to affect the following term. 

Tours very sincerely, 

Bdwabd W. Bltdbh. 



LIBBRIA EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

—-Rev. O. W. Gibson, of Monrovia, liberia, wxites to the Misnonary 
Bishop of Cape Palmas, now in the United States, **I do not find a dii* 
sentingToica in the matter of concurrenoe in the leoommendatlons of 
the House of Bishops. I think there never was a fairer prospect for 
the growth of our Church in this country thaa it present.'* 
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ITEMS OP INTELLIGENCE- 

Thk Bassa Tribe— At the tenth annual meeting of the Baptist Women^s Missiona*^ 
ry Society, it was stated that] two schools had been opened in Grand Bassa County, 
Liberia, under the care of Mrs. Jacob VouBBumv and Mrs. Robert F. Hill. The 
Bassa nation manifest special desire for schools and preaching. Key. J. J. Cheese- 
KAK of Edina, writes that a competent female teacher, able to teach music and the 
higher branches, is needed at that place. Rev. Judoe Cook, formerly of Columbus^ 
Ga., is preadhing part of his time to the Bassa people. There are now two Baptist 
Associations in Liberia. lOssionaries are needed for the friendly kingdom of Medina, 
and for the vast population of the Niger Valley. Traders from the interior, able to 
read Arabic, are anxious for the Scriptures in that language . 

Jacob C. Hazelet, a native of Sierra Leone, is now lecturing on Africa, in New 
Orleans. He is cordially welcomed by the Sunday-school children, white and colored.. 
His lectures are illustrated by numerous pictures, and he has awakened a missionary 
miirit in behalf of his native land. 

Bishop Crowtrer's Wife, who recently died at Lagos, Africa, was, like himself,, 
a rescued slave child taken to Sierra Leone to be educated. They were brought up 
together and married in 1886. Slftvery has not received credit for being very favora* 
ble to the matnmonial relation; but it did a good thing in this case, thanks to the vigor> 
otts help of British cruisers and the school at Sierra Leone. 

The Bomet Mueion— Bishop Crowther, of the Niger, imports that he had received 
avisitfromawealthy chief from OkrUca, a town of lt,000 people, forty miles from 
Bonny, never yet vi^ted by a mission agent. The chief announced that the Christi- 
anity of the Bonny mission had extended to the town, that the people had built a 
church for Christian worship accommodating 000 people, which was filled every Sab • 
bath, a school-boy from the Brass Mission reading the senrice. 

Dbcrrasb oV'Slavbrt nr Cuba— By the law of emancipation the slaves in Cuba al 
become free at the expiration of eight years from the time the law took effect. But 
the Captain General has lately made a decree thai any " patron who fails to pay his 
apprentices ther monthly wages within fifteen days after they become due will lose all 
right to their labor, and the apprentioee themflelres will obtain tiieir immediate free- 
dom, subject only to the government surveillance for four yean." as many of the 
owners of estates are unable to comply, it is believed tiiat this decree will hasten the 
freeing of slaves in Cuba. There has been already a decrease of the slave popula- 
tion o( tlie Maud by coe-tfalrd staiee 1870.. 
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During the month of April, 1888. 



North Carolina. (18.00.) F«r Kvoeitort ($18.00.) 

Vermont, fl8. Missouri, fl. 

BaoAnTOLATioir. 



LUtieUm, AJex. Browne, addi- 
tional toward cost of emigrant 
pasMge to Liberia.... 1 8 00 

' Scom OuMUMA. dOOJa); 

OMorleffon.. Daniel HoEief; to- 
ward cost of emlgnat 
to Liberia 



African Repository 18 00 

Bmigranti toward cost of pas- 

■age....^ 8808 

Bent of Colonisation BuUding... 88 08 

TotelBeceipts in April ^88 08 
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THE AFRICAN REPOSITORY. 

It has been deemed expedient to resume the publica-r 
tion, in pamphlet form of thirty- two pages, with cover, 
of The African Repository, commencing with the pres- 
ent number. 

The objection arising to the form in which it has ap- 
peared since July, 1880, is, that it has a negligent ap- 
pearance, as though designed to give a passing notice of 
Colonization, and then to be thrown aside and forgotten. 

The African Repository will be hereafter issued 
quarterly, in its present size and shape, as likely to be 
preserved with care and deemed of permanent value. It 
will continue to embody and represent to the public the 
views, proceedings and success of the American Coloni- 
zation Society, and to show the bearings and influence 
of these upon the cliaracter and destinies of the African 
race; giving due prominence to all topics connected 
with the establishment and progress of Liberia, and the 
civilization and evangelization of Africa. 
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RE-ELECTION OF PRESIDENT GARDNER. 

Letters received at this office announce that at the biennial elec- 
Hon held May 8d, Hon. Anthony W. Gardner was elected President and 
Rev. Alfred F. Russell was chosen Vice President of Liberia, by a ma- 
jority in all of the counties, and in every settlement of Montserrado 
county. Mr. Russell is an old citizen and prominent clergyman in the 
Episcopal Church. This will be Mr. Gardner's third term as President, 
and the Liberians are to be congratulated on the sagacity they have 
manifested in maintaining a good administration. The contest was in- 
dependent of party lines, and the successful candidates are pledged to 
the education of the masses, the incorporation of the native tribes into 
the body politic, the expulsion of rum and liquors, the honest settle- 
ment of foreign indebtedness, and the frugal administration of the 
•Government. 

Prof. Edward W. Blyden, D. D., LL. D., arrived at Sierra Leone 
May 9, on business in connection with Liberia College, of which he is 
{President, and also on his way to England to occupy his post as the 
head of the Legation of Liberia. He will probably remain but a few 
•months in London, and then proceed to the United States. Hon. G. 
W. Gibson, the popular Secretary of State of Liberia, has been appoint- 
ed special Commissioner to Europe, to act jointly with the Liberian Min- 
ister on matters of importance. 

Two vessels sailed from the port of Monrovia in April, carrying 
800,000 pounds of coffee, besides other produce, to which the labors of 
the settlers of the new interior towns of Brewerville and Arthington 
have largely contributed. 



OUR LIBERIA LETTER. 

Monrovia, May 5th, 1881. 

Schieffelin must in time become a very important settlement. The 
whole locality in which it ib situated is of exceeding interest. All the in- 
land communication between Monrovia and the county of Grand Bassa is 
by Schieffelin. From Monrovia the course of inland travel is up the south- 
em branch of the Mesurado river, which is nearly parallel with the coast. 
Going up this river twelve miles, the traveller comes to the Old Field — a 
portage between two and three miles — and where a canal or tramway 
would very much facilitate travel. Crossing this, one reaches the north- 
ern branch of the Junk river, which leads to the settlement of Marshall, 
situated at its mouth. On this branch of the Junk, not far from the 
Old Field, is Schieffelin. The land in the neighborhood of the Old 
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Field is rolling and fertile. It is becoming an important fanning dis- 
trict. As Schieffelin grows it will attract settlers from other portions of 
Liberia and from the interior, as it is on the inland highway between the 
two most important counties in the Republic. It is also near the junction 
of the Dugueah and Junk rivers. The Dugueah is navigable for boats 
for more than fifty miles from this junction. 

Brewerville and Arthington are on the highway to the interior from 
Monrovia and they are fast pushing out in that direction. The people 
live in the harmony of a homogeneous community, having one aim and 
one purpose, needing only good schools to develop their race power and 
effectiveness. They produce this year between forty and fifty thous- 
and pounds of coffee. These men, ten years ago, were in the Southern 
States, without a local habitation or a name. Now they are proprietors 
and directors of labor. The intelligence of steam communication be- 
-tween the United States and Liberia has given fresh courage to the en- 
terprizing settlers of these interior towns. As they brave the wilderness 
and push towards the salubrious highlands, they are stimulated as they 
look abroad and see the re-inforcements coming. 

The suggestion thnt the next new settlement should be named 
^^Latrobe " is heartily endorsed here; and we bope that it will be in the 
salubrious highlands in the neighborhood of Boporo. The two last set- 
tlements are pushing out rapidly in that direction. 



LIBERIA AND MISSIONS. 



Our attention has been called to a 16-page pamphlet, entitled *^ Our 
Mission Work in Africa, by the Rt. Rev. Charles Clifton Penick, D. D., 
Missionary Bishop to Cape Palmas and parts adjacent.*' We find it to be 
mostly made up of two communications to leading papers, neither of 
thetu, however, from the pen of the Bishop. The first is taken from the 
New York Herald of December 24, 1880. It is dated Boston, Decem- 
ber 22. The subject is Liberia. It is written by some. one who is tol- 
erably familiar with Liberian matters. From the standpoint of the 
writer and of those from whom he gathered his information, there are 
no doubt many things in it true, but there is hardly one paragraph in 
which there is not a gross exaggeration, not to use a stronger term. 

Not Unhbaltht for thb Neoro. — The coast of Liberia is compar- 
atively unhealthy, but the settlements and agricultural improvements 
which have been recently made, especially in Montserrado county, 
have greatly diminished the insalubrity. And in the past the mortality 
prevailed mostly among persons who bad but a small proportion of Ne- 
gro blood, when the American Colonization Society, through mistake or 
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misfortune, sent out mulattoes and quadroons, losing sight of the fact 
that Africa is the Negroes home, and that climate does not recognize 
the compromise which the politics of the United States is obliged, for 
convenience, to establish. But since the Society has been sending out 
Negroes there is no unusual mortality. The interior settlements of 
Brewerville and Arthington, composed entirely of new-comers, are the 
healthiest'in Liberia. 

All but one of the persons mentioned by the Baltimore letter-writer 
were mulattoes, and yet they lived in Liberia a goodly number of 
years. "The Roberts brothers " arrived at Monrovia in 1829; — Dr. 
Roberts died in 1863, Bishop Roberts in 1875 and President Roberts in 
1876- '' The McGill family " flourished long enough to accumulate con- 
siderable property . " Hilary Tcage "landed there in 1820, and was 
spared to prepare the Declaration of Independence of Liberia, July, 
1847. " Hehry W. Dennis " was for a quarter of a century the faithful 
agent of the American Colonization Society. ''The great sugar-planter, 
Richardson, " was accidentally drowned in the St. Paulas river. "Au- 
gustus Washington " survived twenty two years, during which he ac- 
quired a handsome estate. President Roberts told the writer that he had 
"not suffered two hours from the effects of the African climate." And 
to his memory it should be mentioned that he left by will -i^l 0,000 in 
American Government bonds and a coffee plantation in Liberia to assist 
education in that Republic. 

Another "illustration" presented of the "extreme unhealthiness "^ 
of Liberia is the case of the people by the bark Azor, from Charleston, in 
1878. It is but just to say that the American Colonization Society had no 
agency in her equipment or dispatch, nor in the selection Mud outfit of 
her passengers, except in best wishes and experienced counsel freely 
given to those actively engaged ; and yet but 27 of the 233 p' rsons landed 
from her at Monrovia, died from all onuses in the course of their first two 
years' residence in Liberia — a far less mortality than frequently occurs 
among Europeans arriving at the port of New York. Liberia is declared 
to be unhealthy inasmuch as "of its five Presidents two only are alive." 
It is not stated that President Roye, one of the five, was drowned at sea. 
Does it necessarily prove that the United States is very sickly because 
of its nineteen Presidents only two are living? Of the many Presidents 
of Mexico two survive. Would that be an argument against the ^ealth- 
fulness'of our sister Republic? 

Slavery Suppressed and Prohibited. — To the assertion that in 
Liberia is found the " anomaly of an oppressed and enslaved race en- 
couraging and abetting the great evil of domestic slavery an! involunta- 
ry servitude within their own borders," the following statement by the 
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late President Roberts is an authoritative denial: **That slavery exists in 
any form in Liberia is, I am bold to assert, wholly repugnant to the 
feelings of the people, and expressly prohibited by the fundamental law 
of the Republic. The Constitution, chapter 1st, section 4th, emphatical- 
ly provides: 'There shall be no slavery within this Republic, nor shall 
any citizen of this Republic, or any person resident therein, deal in slaves 
either within or without this Republic, directly or indirectly.' And I 
challenge the proof that the Government has not, to the fullest extent 
of its ability, maintained the majesty of this lawJ Whatever else may 
be alleged against Liberia one thing is certain: the Government does 
not protect slavery, nor will it knowingly and willingly allow it to con- 
tinue on its territory: and I may also add that no chief within the lim- 
its of the Republic is ignorant of this fact, for some have been taught a 
lesson on tliis subject they will not readily forget. Hence it is that 
with peculiar pride I contemplate Liberia's record against slavery — a 
record full of interest and abundant in proofs of the devotion of Li- 
berians to the cause of freedom. From the beginning the Government 
of Liberia has not failed to exert every means it could command to re- 
lieve the victims of slavery, whether intended for holds of slave-ships or 
held for domestic use. It has not only broken up all the slave barra- 
coons along its six hundred miles of coast, but has also put forth its 
strength to break down and abolish the system of domestic slavery among 
the native chiefs. The sanguinary struggles against King Willie and the 
notorious Gatoombah fully attest the fact. Both these chieftains 
made war upon the Government in consequence of its determined op- 
position to domestic slavery ; and I am glad to be able to say there has 
been ijo abatement in this determined purpose. 1 have good reason to 
believe that no case of slavery coming to the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment, or to that of any pul>lic officer, has been allowed to pass unno- 
ticed or without an effort to release the slave or slaves, and punish the 
parties who may have attempted to enslave them. If, then, there be 
any remnant of slaves in Liberia, they are held very secretly and by a 
very uncertam tenure." 

Horses and no Tsetse Fly. — There are numerous horses in the east- 
ern borders of Liberia, and an abundance of asses and cattle, and where 
there are horses and asses there must be mules — or would be mules if 
the natives encouraged such crossini^. President Gardner, in his annu- 
al message dated December 10th, 1879, says that *'Ibrahimi Sissi, sover- 
eign ruler and commander of the Faithful of the Kingdom of Medina, 
states that lie sent a thousand horsemen, (mounted soldiers) to Musa- 
du " to escort the Liberian Commissioner to Medina. The Tsetse fly is 
nowhere found in Liberia. They exist in South Africa. 
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TssTiMdNT OF Naval Officers. — The American Navy has been sent 
for many years to the West coast of Africa, to provide a home for re- 
captured Africans, protect American settlers, suppress the slaye^ tnAtL 
and to develop commerce. Let disinterested naval officers give testi- 
mony as to the condition of Liberia and her people. Passing the emphatic 
words of approval of Perry, Stockton and other illustrious men who 
warmly espoused the cause of African Colonization, we begin with Com- 
modore Abbott, who, in 1845, wrote: '*I believe there is no one who 
has visited our colored colonists in Africa but is favorably impressed 
with their present condition beyond what was anticipated, and with the 
belief of their progressive improvement." Commodore Mayo, on the 
coast in 1843 and again in 1853, declared at the latter date: ^^I have 
the strongest faith in the bright future that awaits Liberia, and the 
strongest confidence that she is to wield the most powerful influence in 
regenerating Africa." Commodore Gregory, in 1855, said: ^* I found 
the people industrious and happy, apparently in the enjoyment of every 
domestic comfort, and souie of the most opulent having many of the 
luxuries and elegancies of more famed and refined regions." Admiral 
Foote thus summarized: ** Civilization with its peace, its intelligence 
and its high aims, was rooted in Liberia. The living energy of repub- 
licanism was there ; Christianity, in various infiuential forms, was among 
the people ; education was advancing, and institutions of public good 
coming into operation; native hereditary enmities and factions were 
yielding perceptibly in all directions to the gentle efficacy of Christian 
example." Commodore Shufeldt, in a public address, stated ; '^In 1873 
it became my duty and my pleasure to revisit the coast of Africa after 
an interval of twenty-five years. Monrovia presented the same sunny 
streets and shaded houses, the same evidence of comfort and the absence 
of want. In the meanwhile, however, more activity on the wharves, 
more canoes laden with produce coming down the river, steamships 
stopping eight times a month, landing and receiving cargoes ; more su- 
gar mills, coffee trees growing where the forest, undisturbed, had waved 
before ; all this and more indicated life, business and commercial and ag- 
ricultural prosperity. I thought to myself, as I walked through the 
streets, Monrovia is a Jlxed fact . " 

Additional Impartial Evidencb. — To the foregoing may be added 
the disinterested evidence of Hon. Abraham Hanson, appointed by 
President Lincoln Minister Resident and Consul General to the Liberian 
Republic, viz: " I have resided in Liberia about three years. I have 
made several visits along the coast and up the rivers, going from farm 
to farm and from house to house, and thus from verbal statements and 
personal observations have acquired a knowledge of the industrious 
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habits and domestic comforts of the citizens. In every direction new 
plantations have been commenced and old ones materially enlarged and 
developed. The condition of the people is encouraging. On every 
hand I have seen proofs of nsefnl industry. The bamboo-hut, the log- 
cabin and sometimes the frame-house begin to ^ve way for the commo- 
dious stone or brick edifice. Were I a member of the African race, with 
my knowledge of the illimitable field which invites them to Liberia, 
with its innumerable facilities for comfort, independence and usefulness, 
I would gather my family around me and embark on the first vessel 
bound ^r that distant shore, even if I had to avail myself of the gener- 
ous aid which the American Colonization Society offers.'' 

Eli Jones, a Minister in the Society of Friends, made a religious mis- 
sion to Liberia at his own expense. In reply to inquiries from an Eng- 
lish correspondent, he says, in a letter dated February 24, 1880; ^^I am 
glad to learn that Friends and others in England are looking after the 
best good of Liberia, and through her toward the civilization and Chris- 
tianization of Africa. Thou asks me, 'Dost thou consider that the door 
of Liberia is still really open for the Gospel?' Answer. — I do, and in my 
opinion it is one of the most effective missionary stations on the coast. 
''Is there any better opening?' Answer. — I know of none better. Of 
the twenty thousand Liberians of American lineage, I incline to think 
that a larger proportion of them attend regularly some place of worship 
than a like number of persons in England or in America." 

Bishop Gilbert Haven visited Liberia in an ofiicial capacity. Though 
prejudiced agamst the Republic he could not, as a candid man, but be 
favorably impressed with what he saw, especially on the banks of its 
rivers. .The following is the closing portion of an elaborate article from 
his pen in the North American Review: ''No American should fail to 
sympathize with this struggling Republic. It is bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh. It is our contribution to the vast problem now being 
solved io that marvel of continents. It is the seed we plant in that 
mighty lump. We should study it in the light not only of its interestSi 
but our own also. We should form close connections with it in business. 
We should bind it to us by steam, by mail, by trade, and in a word, we 
should help America in Africa for the sake of our own Africa in 
America." 

But enough has been written — quite enough, it would seem — to make 
thoughtful people slow, to believe, and slower to propagate the dis- 
paraging statements contained in a communication copied in "Our 
Mission Work in Africa," allowed to pass at the time unchallenged be- 
cause of their appearing anonymously ; but now noticed, as they have 
received the endorsement of Bishop Penick. A few words touching this 
gentleman seem called for in this connectiou. 
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Bishop Penick Prejudiced and Unpopular. Bishop Penick arrived 
in Liberia in December, 1877, and left in April, 1880, haviogbeen there 
about twenty-seven months, and much of that time suffering from accli- 
mating fever. His impressions of the Republic are in keeping with that 
of the generality of persons whose experiences of a new country are not 
extensive or pleasant, and who, on f uther acquaintance with the facts, see 
reason to modify their views. 

From all we can gather. Bishop Penick has not been in the interior of 
Liberia, and hence has failed to see its life and most promising aspects. 
He has not performed a service in any one of the Episcopal churches nor 
administered the rite of coniirmation in Monrovia or in the several settle- 
ments on the St PauPs river. And Liberia clergy assert that he has 
treated them as though they were rebels, even threatening to excommu- 
nicate them, while they claim ever to have been thoroughly loyal to the 
American Protestant Episcopal Church. 

An able and prominent Liberian writes: *' Intelligence preceded 
Bishop Penick here that he was born in Virginia and served in the Con- 
federate army, and that his mission work was to be exclusively among 
the Aborigin(is. And it was soon shown after his arrival that he could 
not enter into the spirit and life of a purely Negro community taking care 
of itself. He has not been accustomed to such sights. It is a strain 
on his Southern nerves to take his hat off so constantly to black men, 
and to live under the protection of a Negro Government. Therefore, 
when Bishop Penick applied to the Legislature for an appropriation of 
three hundred acres of land for mission purposes in Montserrado county, 
the grant was opposed : and it was not until after the adjournment of 
the Legislature that President Gardner assumed the responsibility of 
giving the Bishop thirty acres at Cape Mount. This, Bishop Penick 
felt very keenly, and he has ever since been under the impression that 
Liberia stands in the way of mission work among the Aborigines." 

Bishop Penick is doing what other white missionaries have done on 
the coast, in their excessive zeal and in their ignorance of the African 
race, and his labors, like those of his predecessors, will make no sensible 
impression upon that continent. He is young and enthusiastic, but he 
cannot succeed in stopping emigration from this country to Africa, nor 
in converting the Aborigines to his notions of Christianity or civilization. 

We regret to feel obliged to write thus of the course and animus of 
Bishop Penick. Doubtless many such accounts as those indorsed by 
him were prepared and circulated by equally susceptible persons in Eng- 
land in reference to the calamities which befell the settlements at Ply- 
mouth and at Jamestown two hundred years ago. America survived 
them, and so will Liberia all like representations. 
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Liberia more Promising than ever. With the statements before 
«8 of enlightened and experienced visitors, and of such men as Hon. 
Daniel B. Warner, who went from Baltimore in 1823, and Rev. Dr. 
Edward W. Blyden, who has been there since 1850, assuring the Society 
that Liberia is now in a more promising condition than ever before, it 
-can afford to place this and all similar attacks alongside of those of other 
■earnest, zealous and mistaken men, who, like Bishop Penick, but on- 
ly with greater positiveness, predicted the de8truction of the Liberian 
<5oloniefi more than forty years ago. But the fact is, God is in the work, 
and though having its drawbacks and discouraging features, it is, on the 
whole, advancing, and furnishes to the Negro race a wider door of hope 
than any other scheme as yet devised by the most generous philanthro- 
pist who has ever opposed the movement. 

The American Colonization Society has not for twenty years had an 
agent in the south and southwest, where the emigrants now mainly 
■come from; and the thousands who desire to emigrate at this time are 
influenced by information obtained from those who have preceded 
them, just as it is the account that the Irish send to Irel-.ind, or the Ger- 
mans to Germany, that brings their friendt to America. 

The Colonization Society Needed. There may be seen in their 
tardy movement the Providence that leads the freed people to grasp 
their future slowly, in order the better to appreciute it by and by, and 
become t!ie better prepared for their great future woik. With the 
spread of right ideas among the emancipated, the services of the Ameri- 
can Cohmization Society will long be needed to encourage arid give 
counsel and direction to an increasing number of emigrants wishing to 
reach Africa — not to hire out, but to make homes of their own, extend 
Christian civilization and strengthen nationality. 



LETTER FROM MR. SHERWOOD CAPPS. 

The writer of the following letter, which we take from the "Exposi- 
tor" of R:iU'igh, North Carolina, is a graduate of Shaw University and a 
resident of Liiberia since 1877: — 

Buewervillk, Liberia, March 7th, 1881. 
Dear Mother: — 

I take much pleasure in writing you a few lines to inform 
you that myself and family are well. I have been married now one 
year; have a fine son, will be three montlis old the 30th of this month. 
I have three houses built upon my town lot. Am perfectly satisfied 
with ray home in this country. T'lis is a great coffee country. I have 
one thousand coffee trees under cultivation; expect to put out fifteen 
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himdred more next September. If you want to come and liye here in 
liiberia, you must write me a letter, and I will try and make proyision 
for you to come. I am busily engaged every day teaching school and 
working on my farm. I am expecting to open a store the last of 
this month. 

This is a new country and at first it is quite hard, but when you get 
a start, you can live better here than in America. 

I am thinking of coming to America in a year or two for the purpose 
of seeking aid among friends for the purpose of establishing a manual- 
labor school in this settlement for native African boys. 

I think you all will be satisfied in this country. > 

Ever your son, 

Shbrwood Capps. 



For The A/rietm BepoHiorp. 
OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 



BY GBaiTERAL J. W. PHELPS. 

Neither in the political canvass of 1860, nor in that of 1864, was 
anything said about annexing a portion of the North Frigid Zone to 
the United States. It had no connection whatever with the issues be- 
fore the country, and was in no possible way necessary to their settlement. 

Had the extraordinary powers assumed in the execution of this^ 
measure been directed into another channel, the result might have been 
more in accord with sound logic, and of far greater value to the inter- 
ests of the country. We allude to African Colonization. With the sev- 
en million and odd thousands of dollars paid for Alaska, a colony^ 
of fifty thousand Africans could have been established in Liberia,, 
with a railroad running from the sea coast to the upper watera 
of the Niger. We allow two millions for the railroad, because we re- 
gard it as almost a necessity' to the success and prosperity of a ceilony 
on the Western coast of Africa from the United States. 

In twenty five years from this present time the population of the" 
United States will probably need double the amount of tropical pro- 
ductions, sugar, coffee, rice, cotton, etc., which it now consumes, and 
what quarter of the world could be more reasonably looked to for this- 
increased supply than Africa ? But this material consideration, great 
as it is, amounts to little when compared with the advantages to Christ- 
ian civilization and republican institutions which the measure would 
serve. Fifty thousand Christian missionaries added to the fifteen thou- 
sand already sent to Africa by the American Colonization Society^ 
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would fumisb a powerful means not only for civilizing that continent^ 
but for giving a peaceful solution to our political difficulties at borne. 
nm taming of a hundred million of barbarians from a life of anima>^ 
idleness to one of pirodnctive employment, is a labor-question of much 
greater magnitude and importance than any other which is now discus- 
sed by politicians. As to the question whether our Negroes would vote 
to go to Africa or not, we have a sufficient response in the fact that half 
a million of them would go at once if they had the means to do so. If 
aided by a friendly policy on the ^art of the Qovemment, they would 
find it easier to plant themselves amidst favorable circumstances in Af- 
rica, than they would to settle with doubtful prospects in Kansas or 
the Indian Territory. 

There is no future for the Negro here in the United States at all 
comparable to that which invites him back to his father-land. Hei'e it 
is not likely he can be anything more than subject to the autonomy of 
the more numerous white race, while there the destiny of a vast conti- 
nent is offered to his control. Hundreds of millions of human beings 
stand waiting for bis example and direction. By crossing the Atlantie^ 
he would have the same power to make a moral impression upon the 
world, that the Israelite exercised from the moment of his crossing the 
Red Sea. The impulse that was given to the moral world by fugitives^ 
from the political fraud, corruption and apathy of Egypt, would be re- 
peated in these modem times by fugitives from the United States. The 
liberated slave would again prove to be the educator for making men 
free ; and he would complete the circuit of his labors in that same dark 
continent, from which he originally went forth as a missionary of light to 
the world. It is the moral education derived from the fugitive slave 
from Egypt, that, while teaching us to knock off the chains from the 
slave here in the United States, indicates to him what course to pursue. 

When it is reflected that England, with a home population not so 
large as ours, has, nevertheless, thirty steamers regularly trading along 
the Western coast of Africa, while we send only a few small sail vessels 
there, it would seem that our African policy must be far below the meas- 
ure of our abilities, and probably equally remote from our trae interests. 
In fact, most of the nations of Europe, with far less efficient agencies for 
opening up Africa than we possess, are accomplishing more in that di- 
rection than our Gk>vemment is, notwithstanding its grater responsibil- - 
ides in the case. 

If the purchase of Alaska was as constitutional as it was illogical, 
then the appropriation of any revenue that may be derived from it to 
colonizing* Africa would be perfectly legitimate. We must have many 
educated Negroes by this time who are capable of exploring the interior 
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of Liberia, and making surveys for railroads. And the importance to 
the future of Africa of establishing our township unit of territory and 
Government there shouldnever be forgotten. It offers the safest foot- 
hold to civilization for advancing into the wilderness, and for holding 
firm possession of it when once acquired. 



For the African Repository, 
MRS. BARBOZA'S LIBERIAN SCHOOL. 

BY REV. THOMAS S. MALCOM. 

Mrs. Mary H. G. Barbozfiis the daughter of Rev. H Hisfhland Garnet, 
D. D., the esteemed pastor of the Shiloh Presbyterian church. Prompt- 
ed by the love of Jesus and with an earnest desire to lead African girls 
to Jesus, she sailed for Africa, under the care of the *' Ladies Board of 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church." Mrs. Barboza reached Monrovia, 
the capital of Liberia, on last New Year's eve. In less than two 
weeks after her arrival, she writes that one huadred acres of land 
were offered on behalf of the Government of Liberia, as a location for 
her proposed school for African girls, and fifty acres of land were 
presented by Mr. Sidney Washington, an old settler, admirably located 
near Brewerville, not far from the St. Paul's river. Mrs. Barboza 
writes: '* My home is to be in Brewerville, w herd a house has been 
built for my reception. It is unpretentious, but said to be so built as 
to be dry in the rainy season, and there is a good well of water near by, 
I am assured that at least fifty girls are ready to enter school at once." 

A short distance from Mrs. Barboza's residence at Brewetville, is the 
native settlement of Vonsua, where the Mandingo traders come from 
the distant regions of Central Africa. They have a Mohammedan mosque 
in Vonsua,and attend earnestly to their religious observances. Many 
of the African traders are more familiar with the Koran of Mohammed 
than Christians generally are with the pages of the Holy Scriptures. 
The native traders often receive, with joy, copies of the Scriptures in 
the Arabic language, and in some instances letters have come back from 
places a thousand miles distant, expressing their gratitude. 

It is an interesting fact that the grandfather and grandmother of 
Mrs. Barboza, on her father's side, were born in Africa. Rev. Dr. Gar- 
net speaks of Africa as his "fatherland and motherland. " We hope it 
will not be long before one or two educated pious young colored women 
may be sent to Liberia, to aid Mrs. Barboza in her important work for 
the mental and spiritual welfare of African girls. The gift of a few 
hundred dollars to plant twenty acres in coffee trees, wotfld probably 
make this missionary school self-sustaining in five years! 
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The missionary Republic of Liberia was founded by Samuel J. Mills, 
Samuel A. Croze, Jehudi Asbniuri, Lott Gary, Melville B. Cox, Joseph 
J. Roberts, Daniel B. Warner, and other courageous men, "full of faith 
and of the Holy Spirit. " Each year its influence increases. Schools 
and churches are established. Before many years its boundary lines 
will reach the great Niger river, the Mississippi of Central Africa, and 
millions of souls now in darkness will receive the Bible. Africa that 
sheltered the infant Jesus when Herod sought His life, will rejoice in 
Him as an Almighty Saviour! 



MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT GARDNER. 

Fbllow Citizens of the Senate akd House op Representatives. 
You have again, after the lapse of another year, returned to resume 
the arduous work of enacting laws for the well-being and prosperity of 
the Nation . It is meet and proper that we should render praise and 
adoration to the great Arbiter of all human events for His goodness 
and mercy in preserving our unprofitable lives during the past year. We 
have abundant reason to rejoice in view of His preservation of our being, 
as also for the fruits of the earth with which He has blessed us during 
the year. Notwithstanding the abundance of rain the crops have been 
generally good, and the faithful labors of the husbandmen have been 
amply rewarded. . There is, I am happy to observe, much activity on 
the part of the citizens in enlarging their coffee farms; and this indus- 
try, if duly encouraged, bids fair to become a source of great wealth to 
the citizens, as well as of large revenue to the Government. 

Tradk — Our interior and sea-board commerce would, in ray opinion, 
be greatly increased, if a stop could be put to the tribal wars which, in a 
measure, prevent the egress and ingress of trade to our settlements. The 
wars in the Gran«i Cape Mount, Gallinas, and Solo districts 
are still going on to the detriment of commerce in that s(ction of 
country, and nothing but an armed force on the part of the Liberian 
Government will put an end to them. And the sooner this is done, 
the better will it be for the trade as well as the peace and prosperity 
of the inhabitants of the Republic. 

Owing to these continued wars, many, I learn, have suffered greatly 
from hunger and starvation, as well as from the cruelty of victors; and 
to say the least, the Government should not allow such a state of things 
to exist longer. The fact of sending Commissioners to settle these wars 
within th,e jurisdiction of the Republic, carries with it the idea that the 
native tribes are independent sovereign powers, instead of subjects of 
Liberia, and thnt they are at liberty to obey or not the requirementa of 
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the GovernmeDt. I ttuxik the time has fully come that we should teach 
them better, by impressisg them with the truth that we are one people 
under one Goyemment, and by making the seditious party feel the 
power and respect the majesty of the law. 

GoYERNMBNT $Iblii&f A<3T. — I havc to luf OHU your Honorable Body 
that the *^Act for the Belief of Goyemment" has not operated in many 
^respects as was anticipated. The bill-holders haye held back to a yery 
'great extent, and haye declined to deposit their bills. Perhaps some of 
the causes for their not doing so is that the law did not giye a starting 
-point or mmimi«m deposit, but declared that all * 'debentures, cheques or 
any other papers representing legal claims against the Goyernment, ex- 
cepting currency demand notes, shall be consolidated, and Bonds giyen 
to their holders as receipts for the amounts so deposited in the Treasury 
of the Republic, upon which :aii interest of six per cent, per annum shall 
be paid to the depositors in the legal tender of the country ; namely, 
^old, silyer, and copper coin, or currency demand notes : the Bonds to 
be redeemed at the expiration of ten years, the Goyernment of Liberia 
treserying to itself the right to redeem the Bonds at any time after three 
years." 

Dbpartmbnt op TjffK Interior.— The Department of the Interior 
Jbaying been reyiyed at your last session, is now in working order. 

The Educational interests of the State have largely claimed its atten- 
tion during the year, and I am gratified to inform you that already forty- 
three Goyernment schools haye been put into operation with forty-four 
teachers, attended by fourteen hundred and thirty pupils. A large 
portion of the youth attending these schools are children of the Abo- 
rigines— Golahs, Veys, Deys, Bassas and Greboes. Several schools are 
located in native towns, and the demand for them is increasing. In 
some case the Aboriginal tribes offer to pay a tax in support of the 
schools among them. It is the cherished object of Government to in- 
.orease the educational facilities of the country as rapidly as circum- 
tances will permit. And I am fully convinced that a judicious system 
of taxation persistently carried out, will afford ample means to supply 
>the wants of the country in these respects. I am happy to obseryethat 
besides the Government, there are more than half as many Mission and 
private schools, with a large number of children enjoying the advan- 
'.tages of daily instruction. 

The College. — The prospects of The Liberia College are gradually 

improving. The joint action of the Trustees of the College in Liberia 

and of the Trustees of Donations in Boston, in the election of Rev. Dr. 

Edward Wilmot 31yden as President of the College, has inspired hope 

•both at home and abroad in the future of the institution. The Act 
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passed at your last session legalizing the removal of the College from 
the present to an interior site, has met with general approval among the 
friends of the same in America, and has revived their feelings of hope- 
fulness in the ultimate success o^ the establishment. It is hoped that 
at an early date the institution will be transferred to some interior site. 

The judicious and timely appropriation of three thousand dollars by 
your Honorable Body at your last tession for the use of the College 
would have been applied to that institution, but for the loss which the 
Government sustained in September last by the wreck of the 'Ta'* 
on its way to Cape Palmas, with funds of the Government: but^very 
thing will be done as soon as possible to carry out the action of the 
Legislature and the desire of the people in this important matter. The 
Preparatory Department, sustained wholly by the Government, has made 
gratifying progress during the year. It numbers thirty five students, 
and gives promise of success. 

It is a matter of serious* concern that so little is, as yet, done by the 
Government for the special training of females. The education of 
females is always an interesting feature in the educational reports of 
other civilized countries, especially of the United States. Young Ladies' 
Seminaries, Girls* High Schools, and Female Academies are numerous 
in all enlightened countries. I trust that it may be within the scope of the 
Liberia College to admit within its precincts the girls of the land, and 
that the Government may be able, before long^to adopt some general and 
efficient measures for the advancement of female education. In this 
oonnection I am happy to announce the expected arrival from America 
of a highly educated and accomplished Negro lady whose object is to 
found a Female High School at Brewerville. Besides the establish- 
ment of schools the Department of the Interior has in contemplation 
plans for carrying out other important interests connected with the 
welfare of the country, but has not yet had time to put them into 
operation. 

I am happy to be able to announce that notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties which exist among the petty tribes on our eastern borders, the 
influence of Liberia, both as a commercial and civilizing agency, is ex- 
tending among the powerful tribes further interior. A recent Arabic 
communication from the native messenger sent to Medina by the Gov- 
ernment gives information of the good feeling towards the Republic on 
the part of powerful Chiefs in the interior, and of their desire for in- 
timate commercial if not political relations with Liberia. 

Our Fobbigk Relations. — Nothing has occurred since your last 
meeting to interrupt the friendly relations so happily existing between 
the Republic and foreign nations. 
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The Secretary of State has found it necessary to call the attention of 
some parties al)road to acts of infringement upon our Port regulations, 
by trading ship^ calling at places not Ports of Entry, and shipping 
Kroomen, in contravention of the laws of the Republic. Several in- 
stance* have come to the knowledge of the Government of such viola- 
tions of law on our coast. In one case ot very recent occurrence, 
serious consequences followed. A 'German steamer, the "Carlos," left 
Hamburg with special instructions to stop at Sassatown, not a Port of 
Entry, to ship kroo boys, in direct violation of the laws of the Republic. 
While in the act of carrying out these instructions, the vessel struck on a 
sunken rock near Sassa-town on the 25th of October, and soon went 
down, the crew escaping in boats. 

Information has reached the Government that certain of the Aborig- 
ines on that part of the coast committed depredations upon the crew, 
who were German subjects. While the Government will take the 
necessary steps to investigate the matter and bring the offend- 
ing parties to justice, yet foreign traders cannot expect the protec- 
tion guaranteed to citizens of friendly nations while they persist so 
willfully in violating our revenue laws by frequenting places on our 
coast not open to the foreign trade. 

To save future complications of this nature, the Secretary of State 
has had two hundred copies of a map of Liberia carefully prepared 
and lithographed, with the Ports of Entry properly designated, and has- 
furnished our foreign Representatives with two copies each, one for the 
Consulate and one to be presented to the Government near which they 
reside; so that ships clearing from a foreign port to visit our coast, can 
get all the information needed touching points at which they may law- 
fully call, from Liberian Consuls abroad. 

In this connection, I must again invite your attention to the consid- 
erations urged in my annual message at your last session, on the subject 
of legalizing a few more Ports of Eutry, at points where the revenue 
laws can be enforced with little trouble and expense to the Government. 
A step in this direction may bring about happy results, not only in 
largely increasing » he trade but also in promoting peace and good feeling, 
together with a spirit of commendable emulation among the coast tribes. 
Repeated applications have been made to this. Government on the part 
of foreign nations to open more ports on our coast. And I trust that a 
year's reflection on this subject has had the effect to convince you of the 
importance and propriety of the suggestions in my last message, and 
that you are prepared to give your approbation to a measure so advan- 
tageous to the welfare of the State. 

Under this head I am pleased to mention that the invitation extended 
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by President Hayes to take part in an International Sanitary Council, to 
meet at Washington in January ensuing, has been accepted by this Gov- 
ernment, and that William Coppinger, Esq. Liberian Consul General, has 
been appointed to represent Liberia. 

It affords me pleasure to inform you, as a proof of the deep interest 
taken in our work in this country by distinguished foreigners, that the 
Government is in frequent receipt of applications from men of eminence 
and merit, requesting that the Order of African Redemption be conferred 
upon themselves or their friends, who have rendered any service to 
Africa or the Negro race. And feeling it a duty that we owe to our- 
selves, it has afforded me much gratification to recognize, in behalf of 
this Republic, worthy services rendered to our race at any time and 
place, whether at home or abroad. 

In connection with foreign affairs I have to invite your attention to 
the importance of such measures being adopted as shall lead to the speedy 
extinction of the claims held by the English bond-holders of the Liberia 
loan, against the Republic. They have just and lawful claims against 
us which we must meet, or subject the Republic to serious detriment. 
Excepting these claims and the small obligation to the United States, 
our foreign relations are entirely satisfactory. 

FmANCES. — The Secretary of the Treasury will, at an early day of 
the session, lay before your Honorable Body a report of the finances of 
the country, together with such other information touching the revenue, 
as may be deemed desirable by you, and he will suggest such arrangements 
for the better collection and security of the same as may, in his judg- 
ment, seem best . And I regard it not amiss to say that nothing short 
of a Bonded Warehouse system will ensure the timely collection of 
the revenue for the purposes of Government, as well as put an end to 
all legal proceedings except in cases of smuggling. 

Liberia will have to adopt this course, and she might as well inau- 
gurate it now, and require all imports and exports to pass through the 
custom house, as to leave it to be done at some future day. If started 
at once, much that is now lost will be saved to tne country. It is ad- 
mitted, I believe on all sides, both by citizens and merchants, that the 
duties are imperfectly and poorly paid, owing to the want of a better 
system. The liberality of our system in allowing importers and ex- 
porters their own time to pay is a great drawback, and most embarrass- 
ing to every enterprise, to say nothing of the very unpleasant manner it 
exposes revenue oflicers to the grave charge of malfeasance, however le- 
gal and economical the money may have been disbursed. 

In revising this law and providing for the adoption at once of the^ 
Bonded Warehouse system, requiring all imported goods to pass 
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through the custom house, there would be little difficulty in the col- 
lection of the revenue, which, if paid in available money, would be am- 
ply sufficient to meet the demands of Government. 

We are every day more and more convinoed of the utter impossibili- 
ty of conducting the Government efficiently under the present system of 
Customs : and very recently certain occurrences have forced upon me 
the conclusion that it is absolutely necessary that we resort to such 
measures as are resorted to by all civilized Governments for the mainten- 
ance and preservation of the body politic. That is to say, the advisa- 
bility is forced upon me of recommending to your consideration the pas- 
sage of an Act suspending the receipt at the custom houses of any paper 
obligations until the Government is able to get itself out of its present 
dilemma. These, Gentlemen, are serious facts which you will do well to 
notice. 

Now it is with you, fellow citizens of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, for the sake of your own self respect, for the sake of the ad- 
vancement of the country — the sacred interests of which are entrusted 
to your hands, for the sake of the honor and welfare, not to say the 
very existence of this State, to remedy these things. It does not admit 
of doubt for one moment that the intelligent and enterprising foreign 
merchants who have for so many years enjoyed the protection of this 
Government, -and have under this flag enlarged their operations and 
built up their financial character, will do all within their power to aid 
the Government in all lawful measures, not only to secure itself against 
impositions in the collection of the revenue, but even to preserve the 
life of the State ; since upon the ability of the Government to maintain 
order and open new sources of trade, depends not only their safety in 
the cou]!|;ry, but their continued and increased prosperity. 

And ^ far as our own citizens are concerned, who are engaged 
with commendable energy and praiseworthy success in the prosecution of 
trade, they would find their condition materially altered, if, for the 
want of pecuniary support the active energies of the Government in af- 
fording encouragement and proteetion to trade, were withdrawn. 

Immigration. — We have been glad to welcome to our shores during 
the year a number of self -moved emigrants, who, fleeing from political, 
social, and industrial disabilities, determined to push their way through 
every obstacle, and reach the land of their fathers. They arrived here 
ib June last, and the Government having promptly assigned them their 
lands, they are now in circumstances that give promise of success. 
There are numbers of our brothers in the United States of America who 
are anxious to come aud join us in the great work which lies before us. 
And I cannot suppress the belief, or at least the hope, that the day is 
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not distant when the Govemment of the United States will see its way 
clear to render pecuniary assistance to deserving Negroes who are anx- 
ions to emigrate to Africa. 

Nbcbologt . — With emotions of sympathy and regret I have to in- 
form your Honorable Body that since your last session, Hon. James B. 
McGill was drowned on the night of the 16th of September last, by the 
capsizing of his vessel, the *' jTa, '' off Tobacconee, in a squall. Mr. 
McGill was elected a member of the House of Representatives in May, 
1879, and, as a young man of talent, bid fair to prove himself a useful 
and patriotic legislator. He entered upon the duties of his office with 
sseal and enthusiasm and with a determination, if possible, to reduce the 
salary of all officers within the reach of legislative action. His loss to 
the community is greatly lamented. The^vacancy in the House occasion, 
ed by his death has been filled by the election of Hon. James S. Payne, 
Jr. who no doubt by his ardent devotion in bringing forward measures 
for the advancement of the country, will commend himself to the ad- 
miration and esteem of his fellow-citizens. 

On the first of November, Senator L. H. Williams, after a short ill- 
ness, departed this life. Mr. Williams at the time of his death was a 
member of the Senate for Grand Bassa county. He was elected to the 
ISouse of Representatives in 1869 and served one term, and in May, 1877, 
he was elected to the Senate, where with interest and zeal he served the 
country to the day of his death. An election to fill this vacancy was 
ordered to come off on the 23d of November, when Hon. Marshall Allen 
was chosen to succeed him. 

On the 9th day of November, Joseph W.Diggs, Esq., of Robertsport, 
Grand Cape Mount, after a lingering illness that had affected him for the 
last three or four years, died in the vigor of manhood. Mr. Diggs has for 
several jiears been the Superintendent of Robertsport, in which position 
he faithfully discharged the duties assigned him. As a military character 
also, he displayed much ability and gallantry, having served for some 
time as Major of the First Regiment. 

Last but not least, I have to record the death of the late Vice Presi- 
dent, Hon. Daniel B. Warner, which took place at his residence on the 
morning of the first inst. succeeding an illness of only a few hours. The 
long career of devoted and efficient services in the cause of the Republic 
rendered by this distinguished gentleman and patriot, as the first Secre- 
tary of State, as President two terms and Vice President three terms, is 
well known to you . The nation deplores his loss . 

Turning aside from considering the demise , patriotism and devotion 
of these noble minded gentlemen, let us praise and adore the Majesty of 
Heaven that our lot is cast in pleasant places, and let us act well our part, 
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so that when, like them, we shall be called from the ever varying perplex- 
ities of this life, we may have an approving conscience of having done 
our duty in our day and generation. May our prayer like one of old 
be: '' Lord enlarge our borders and make of us a great nation according 
to Thy good pleasure." 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I beg to assure you of my hearty co-opera_ 
tion in all matters tending to the benefit of the country ; and may He 
who governs all human events guide and direct us in the path of duty. 

Anthony W. Gardner. 
Executive Mansion, 

Monrovia, Dec. 16th, 1880. 



From the {Monrovia) Observer. 
THE SIX DECADES OF LIBERIA. 

The first decade of Liberia's history might be called the period of 
settling or occupying, and begins with 1820*, when the ship *' Elizabeth" 
arrived on this coast from New York with eighty-six Negro emigrants, 
seeking a home in the land of their fathers. Having failed in an at- 
tempt to settle at Sherbro,they sought and found refuge on Providence 
Island, at the mouth of the Mesurado river, and finally on Cape Mesura- 
do, where now stands the capital of the Republic. 

The second decade, commencing with 1830, might be called the per- 
iod of expansion, when the colony at Cape Mesurado feeling itself suffi- 
ciently well established began to send out colonies, and planted the set- 
tlements at Bassa and Sinoe on the coast, and Millsburg and Caldwell 
on the St. Paul's. 

The third decade, commencing with 1840, might be called the ^e- 
liod of consolidation or indep)endence . During this period the necessity 
was pressed upon the scattered settlements of not only closely co-ope- 
rating but of declaring themselves one independent state under the 
name and style of the Republic of Liberia. It was during this period 
that the last white Governor died, and the colonial Government "was as- 
sumed and conducted (for five years) by one of the colonists under the 
direction of the American Colonization Society until July, 1847, when 
the colony became an independent Republic. 

The fourth decade commences with 1850, and might be called the 
period of diplomatic extension. It was during this period that most of 
our treaties with foreign nations were formed, and we became known to 
the European world. 

The fifth decade begins with 1860, and might be called the agrieul- 
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tmtcU period. It was during this decade that, through the large acces- 
dons of recaptured Congocs, our farmers were enabled to extend their 
•enltivation of the soil and prove what was before doubted, that exclu- 
rfye devotion to the soil will yield a comfortable living and a compe- 
tence in Liberia^ 

The sixth decade begins with 1870, and might be called the period of 
upheaving. It was during this decade now just closed that the Repub- 
fib experienced the most serious strain on its domestic and foreign rela- 
ttons; when the thoughtful at home were alarmed and our friends abroad 
were anxious. But the Republic has survived . We have passed 
through the trying ordeal of the sixth decade, and trust that we have 
left forever behind the depositions and impeachments of Presidents and 
other high officials. 

We are now on the threshold of the seventh decade. Hitherto hath 
the Lord helped us ! In six troubles we have held on our way ; for the 
seventh we may take courage and go forward. 

The most important domestic event of the past year was the arrival 
of a messenger from a powerful Mohammedan King about 800 miles east 
of Monrovia, to the President of Liberia, asking for political and com- 
mercial relations. The President and people of the Republic favor a 
.speedy alliance with this distinguished chief. And with a view to 
, p^moting this and all similar measures the Interior Department has 
-i|«et been enthusiastically revived by the present Legislature. 

The invention of the Humane Order of Africa's Redemption seems to 
be well received abroad. There are numerous applicants for diplomas 
•of the Order — and it promises to be a source of revenue to the Govern- 
ment. 

; Oar new settlements are making rapid advance in agriculture — and 
fpenerally we may remark that the material interests of the country are 
in a most promising condition. 

The country is now sounder in condition and healthier in opinion 
than it has ever been. At the opening of a new decade in our history 
4aid after a careful review of the past, we may conscientiously give it as 
our firm belief that Liberians have earned the right to be confident, 
Kopef ul and self-reliant. 



A GREAT AGENCY IN THE CIVILIZATION OP AFRICA. 

It has for many years been a matter of anxious investigation and 
thought on the part of the friends and well-wishers of Africa and Afri- 
can civilization, as to how the inhabitants of the ^^ Dark Continent^ 
4ure to be civilized and elevated* Many active Christian and philanthropic 
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minds for scores of years, have been seriously endeavoring to solve the 
problem ; and the conclusion generally reached is, that the Bible and 
commerce are to effect this work. In keeping with this idea, religious 
societies abroad have entered largely into missionary operations in thia 
country. Christian denominations of almost every name have vied with 
each other in dotting the coast with mission stations,, schools and chap- 
els. In addition to this, the aid of commerce has been enlisted in the 
enterprise, so that English, French, German,. Butch,, and American 
manufactures have been poured into the country with the hope that the 
contact of the native African with the outer world through the means 
of traffic, would go far to aid the missionary in his work of civilizing 
and Christianizing Africa. 

More than a half century has passed away since the zeal of Christians 
in Europe and America has been awakened to the prosecution of mis- 
sionary labors in this land. And while with grateful hearts we are hap- 
py to record that much has been done in the way of individual conver- 
sions and enlightenment, as well as by the grouping together of small 
Christian communities, and the establishment of Christian congregations, 
and churches, yet it must he admitted that the results are far from sat- 
isfactory. We look in vain to see whole tribes and large sections of 
territory brought by this means under the elevating influences of civiliz- 
ation. And if from what has been accomplished in this part of Africa, 
we deduct what has been achieved through the instrumentality of the 
Colonization enterprise, it will leave a very small showing to be placed 
to the credit of individual missionary effort as heretofore pursued. 

The object of this paper is not to disparage the work that has been 
done, nor to discourage those who have spent precious lives, labor, and 
money in the methods adopted, nor to ignore the fact that the gospel is 
the power of God unto salvation ; but to suggest another agency, whichy 
if joined with those hitherto employed, will, la my opinion, accomplish 
wonders for Africa. 

The agency to which I refer, is the introduction and promotion of 
coffee culture among the aboriginal tribes of Western aud interior Africa* 
Experience has shown us here that coffee-planting is one of the great- 
est and best civilizing agencies that huve ever been employed 
among the Aborigines of this country. It is more rapid in its work 
and more comprehensive in its results than most other methods intro- 
duced. 

1. Wherever the native African has been induced to plant a coffee 

farm it has had the effect to concentrate his labors. Knowing the value 

of the coffee plant and ,the annual yield of the same, he at once feels 

* that he has valuable interests vested in the soil,, and therefore cannot 
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afford to change his locality every two or three years as he had done 
hitherto. 

2. Being thus tied by his own material interest to a particular lo- 
cality, he cannot afford, and finds it disadvantageous, to indulge in pred- 
atory wars. This makes him and his entire tribe or clan a quiet and 
peaceable community. 

3. Knowing that his fortune is now rooted in the soil, and that 
therefore he cannot gather up and flee with it at a moment's warning, 
he finds that it does not pay him to indulge in petty wars as before, and 
hence a state of comparative security to property is guaranteed under 
this new state of things. 

4. Having by this new occupation committed himself to the impor- 
tant principal of systematic and regular labor, he becomes the more en- 
ergetic and industrious in his attempts to realize as much as possible 
from his own individual efforts, and hence a spirit of industry is largely 
promoted. 

5 Having thus settled down into habits of in dustry and domestic 
life, he is prepared for the rest and recreation of the Sabbath, and for the 
Bchool-room to train his children. The Christian teacher sent among 
the people of a tribe at this stage, will not have to write to his Board 
the doleful reports which we have so often seen, describing the discour- 
aging fact that the school which was vigorous and hopeful last year, is 
well nigh broken up this, because the inhabitants of the town either on 
account of some petty war, or scarcity of food, or the\mere desire for a 
change, have removed to some distant point, and therefore his pupils 
are inaccessible. 

6. With the acquisition of property on the part of the African, 
grows the desire to be informed as to the laws governing the same. As 
soon as he finds it to be to his interest to know something of the rights 
of property, he is prepared to receive a knowledge of our laws. Unable 
to read himself, and perhaps too old to attempt to learn, he becomes 
anxious for his son to be taught, and hence the way is prepared for the 
introduction of the school-house. 

7. This paper is not based upon an untried theory, but upon the 
observation of many facts and instances known to the writer as well 
as to scores in Liberia who have put themselves to the pains of observing 
the wonderful changes that the last decade has wrought upon numbers 
of native Africans who have been induced to engage in coffee-planting 
in Liberia. 

In view of the above facts I suggest ; — 

1. That the Legislature at its next session make a reasonable appro- 
priation to be devoted to the purchase and distribution of coffee s«ed& 
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and plants among the surrounding and interior native tribes ; and that 
Government agents be sent to the chiefs with a small bonus to induce 
i;hem to encourlige the cultivation of coffee and cocoa, and that said 
agents be authorized to survey and grant deeds in fee simple of ten 
acres each to every adult male or female who will plant out within two 
years, five hundred coffee and cocoa plants, or ^-^e acres for half of that 
number. 

2. That every effort be made and every inducement be held out to 
capitalists abroad who are interested in African civilization and com- 
merce, to form companies and project enterprises in connection with 
-or without Liberia agents, for raising means to invest in the develop- 
ment of this branch of industry, not only as a means of profit to invest- 
ors but also of real good to Africa. 

3. That Missionary Societies operating in this country be requested 
to incorporate as far as possible the agricultural feature, especially that 
which refers to coffee and cocoa planting, with their efforts, not only 
as a means of rearing self-sustaining institutions, but also of giving per- 
manence and effectiveness to their labors, of affording salutary examples 
of industry to the heathen tribes among whom they operate, and of aid- 
ing West Africa in furnishing the world with a wholesome beverage, 
that will take the place of the immense quantity of alcoholic poison 
which is destroying other nations, and is now being poured in like water 
upon this coast. 

4. That Liberian Consular agents abroad be and are hereby author- 
ized and requested to employ their good offices in seeking to enlist as 
much interest as they can in securing the investment of capital in this 
branch of industry, the effect of which will be not only to render great 
pecuniary aid to the country, but also a powerful means in the redemp- 
tion of Africa. 

Department op State, G. W. Gibson. 

Monrovia, April 25th, 1881. 



From the Sierra Leone Reporter. 
WEST AFRICAN AGRICULTURE. 

We publish to-day a circular issued by Hon. G. W. Gibson, Secre- 
tary of State of Liberia, bearing the sugpcestive title of *The great pro- 
blem solved! Coffee culture a great agency in the civilization of the 
tribes of Western and Interior Africa!" 

Mr. Gibson advocates the introduction of regular and systematic agri- 
culture as the most effective means of concentrating the labors of the na- 
tives, developing their industry, and introducinjz among them the per- 
manent benefits of civilization. 
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The Republic of Liberia is setting to this colony the example of ad- 
yantageous agriculture. It is not many years since the people turned 
their attention to the cultivation of coffee. The Liberian coffee is now 
everywhere in great demand. The great coffee-growing countries of 
Brazil, Ceylon, and Costa Rica, have lately introduced Liberian coffee 
;as superior to the plants previously cultivated by them . 

The coffee crop in one of the four sections of Liberia reached last 
month nearly half a million of pounds. And this crop has been raised 
by men who not long since were without homes in the Southern States 
of America. Coming to Liberia and receiving from the Government a 
grant of twenty-five acres of land, they set to work with no capital but 
their own practiced industry, and hardly any implements but their hands, 
and they are now making that country one extensive coffee grove. 

The Aborigines in the neighborhood of all the settlements are imita- 
ting the colonists in the cultivation of the soil. There are many of them 
•engaged in coffee culture, and have plantations as carefully tended as 
those owned by the immigrants. Agricultural improvements are intelli- 
gible to the comprehension of the natives and welcome to their necessi- 
ties, holding out the prospect of speedy and permanent advantages. 
And as they get permanent farms and, consequently, permanent abodes, 
they begin to see the advantage of other improvements introduced by 
4;he colonists, such as roads, bridges, mechanical labors, «fcc., and their 
minds become more and more impressed with the value of knowledge 
fmd the superiority of the resources of civilization. We consider the 
views advanced in Mr. Gibson's circular as of the utmost importance at 
the present moment, and we trust that they will be carefully read and 
pondered by all our people. 



From the Baltimore American. 
LIBERIAN PROSPERITY. 



We publish elsewhere an article from a Sierra Leone newspaper, Ths 
West African JReporter^ of May 14, 1881, entitled ** West African Agri- 
culture." It is certainly not corroborative of the statements of Bishop 
Penick and others, deprecating Liberia ; and, coming as it does from a 
source that is not generally supposed to be especially friendly to the 
African Republic, between which and the neighboring British colony of 
Sierra Leone there is a standing grievance in regard to boundary, it 
may reasonably be regarded as unexaggerated at all events. And when 
we find Liberia held up to the people of Sierra Leone as worthy of imi- 
tation in agriculture, which is at the foundation of all national prosper- 
ity, we may well hesitate before we accept the criticisms of Bishop 
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Penick and the grumblings of a few dissatisfied returning emigrants* 
without a tolerably large grain of allowance. The fact is that Liberia, 
is now in a condition to work out its own destiny. A voluntary self- 
paying emigration has commenced, brought about exclusively by the 
reports received in this country from the friends of the emigrants in Li- 
beria, and which is gradually placing African colonization on the foot- 
ing of the Irish or German or Italian colonization, which brings such, 
numbers on the same sort of appeal to the United States. 



jPVom the {Monrovia) Obterver, 
UNHEALTHINESS OF LIBERIA. 

I beg to make the following brief reply to your question : **Do you^ 
as a practising physician, regard the climate of Liberia as generally un- 
healthy for emigrants or foreigners ?" 

I was born and reared in the United States of America ; have lived in 
some portions of the New England, Middle and Southern States, and for 
eight years practised as a pbysician in what is known as the malarial 
district of the Arkansas and Mississippi valley. My residence and expe- 
rience in Liberia convinces me that the climate here is not so detrimental 
to health as that of many parts of America. There has been under my 
medication, two hundred and five (205) emigrants; only thirteen (13) of 
this number have died, and four of these of consumption and one in child- 
birth: the remaining one hundred and ninety two(192) have survived the 
acclimating fever. I have pursued my labors by night and day, through 
wet and dry, and have been confined to my room at no time beyond forty- 
eight hours. 

The much dreaded African fever is an order of febrile diseases which 
assumes in Liberia two types; Febris Intermittens and Febris Remittens. 
Either of these types is but a bilious or malarial fever in mild form. I 
have not known this fever, with any of my patients, to assume an [inflam- 
matory nor typhoid state ; and yellow fever, that dreadful scourge by 
which thousands in America are frequently swept off, is unknown here 
I have not met with a single case of scarlet fever, norvariolein Liberia.. 
It is true that many emigrants are afflicted with distressing ulcers, but 
the fruitful source of this order of disease is not in the climate. The 
diet and habits of emigrants are at fault. They come here and long for 
the '^fiesh pots" of America, eat foreign salt fish often in a state of putre- 
faction, or salt pork infested with the trichina spiralis, and drink the 
slops of some foreign brewery, by reason of which digestion is disor- 
dered, bile vit'ated, blood corrupted, and cutaneous and other diseases 
of the skin induced. 
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The climate is not the fruitful source of disease; but it is our tableti 
where gouts and dropsies, ulcers and fevers, with other innumerable- 
distempers lurk in ambush among the dishes . — 

''Happy the man 
Who feeds on fruit which of their own accord, 
The willing ground and laden trees afford . " 

A. L. Stanford, M. D. 
Monrovia, April 8th, 1881. 



From the New York Obterver. 
native' schools in AFRICA. 

BY REV. LL. D. SEVAN, D. D. 

The lecture on planting native schools in Liberia, delivered at the' 
Brick church in this city, on the 17th of March, by Mr. Edward 8. 
Morris of Philadelphia, seems to me to be a matter of such importance 
that I venture to ask you to give me a short space that I may lay the 
subject before your readers. 

Mr. Morris belongs to one of the oldest and best known families of 
Philadelphia, and both in his business relations and the complete devo- 
tion of his energies to the developement of the natural and spirtual wel- 
fare of Liberia, he has taken up this as his life-work. About eighteen 
years ago he determined to labor for the elevation and evangelization of 
Africa. After visiting Liberia he returned to this ' country and estab- 
lished business relations with that Republic. In 1876 he was appointed 
Commissioner of Liberia to the Centennial Exhibition. Although Li- 
beria was unable to make her exhibit, on account of a tribal war, Mr. 
Morris undertook, at the cost of his own firm, to supply the necessary 
representation of the products of Liberia, and was rewarded and cheered 
by securing the medal for the best coffee on exhibition and a diploma 
for soap made in Liberia from sweet palm oil. The result of this has- 
been that the production of Liberian coffee has received a powerful* 
stimulus in many parts of the world and bids fair to rival and even- 
eclipse the better known forms of that useful plant. The Royal Botani- 
cal Gardens at Kew, England, in its annual report, Jan. 1, 1877, pro- 
nounced the Liberian coffee — '*a distinct species and indigenous to the^ 
soil of that country." 

Mr. Morris has added to his labors for the material prosperity of Li- 
beria endeavors after Christian instruction. He has established a 
Christian school there, and has a female teacher already at work, to- 
gether with her son, who will superintend and instruct the pupils in 
field labor — the result of which, it is expected, will in time sustain the 
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school . This is Mr. Morris' principle : having founded a school and 
started the work, he intends to make it sufficiently productive to pay 
for all its expenses after the first five years. He hopes to establish one 
new school for boys and for girls each year, and with this object has 
brought the claims of Liberia before prominent and philanthropic men 
both in England and this country. His lecture at my church was lis- 
tened to by a very appreciative audience. He describ'ed the leading 
products of the country, — its coffee, palm oil, indigo, lime juice, &c. 
He showed a piece of steel which rang, when struck, with peculiar clear- 
ness, showing its highly perfected condition, which had been manufact- 
ured, without smelting, from the native steel ore found in Liberia in 
quantities mountain high. 

It was thus that the lecturer explained the possibilities of the devel- 
opment of Liberia, and at the conclusion of his address called upon 
Mr. Thomas Roberts, a student at Lincoln University, to address the 
meeting. This young man is a member of the Vey tribe, residents of 
Liberia- the only heathen tribe known to have invented an alphabet 
and a written language for themselves, in which portions of Scripture 
have already been published. Ten years ago that boy was running loose 
in the African jungles. He gave an excellent address on * 'Economy," 
composed by himself, and delivered accurately, with admirable accent — 
a tremendous answer to the modern scientific and perhaps former even 
religous depreciation of the possibility of cultivating the colored race. 
Mr. Alonzo Miller, the son of a chief, also a student at Lincoln, occupy- 
ing a beat in the pulpit, confirmed the statement of Mr. Morris, that the 
boys in Africa would be willing to work every day in the field for the 
sake of the education. 

The meeting closed with a few words from Mr. W. E . Dodge, who, 
it is unnecessary to say, was deeply interested and enthusiastic in every- 
thing connected with a cause to which for so many years he has been 
generously devoted. A collection of nearly two hundred dollars was 
taken up, and then it was announced that Mr. Dodge and ex-Gov. E. D. 
Morgan, who was present, would make up the balance necessary to add 
the $2,000 to the $3,000, which Mr. Morris had akeady raised for the 
building of the school. 

Success thus crowned the endeavors for the first school. But, surely, 
a worker of the self denying and practical character of Mr. Morris will 
not be allowed to stand alone in this great work. Africa is now open 
to the world. All the civilized nations are looking towards that conti- 
nent. I would not undervalue the noble work done for Africa in the 
past and still carried on by the Christian philanthropy of this nation, 
tbut, when we remember the intimate relation of this people to the race 
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native of that land, and the peculiar claims of Liberia upon this country, we 
may well ask your readers to look at this work ot Mr. Morris and con- 
sider whether they are not bound to help a man doiug such service to 
his kind in such Christian and such practical lines. I hope the lead of 
Gov. Morgan and Mr. Dodge will be followed by those who can aid, 
whether in large or small gifts. I need not fear that the merchants of 
our country will find the ways of wealth that Africa will soon open. 
Oh ! that the Church of Christ might be found already occupying the 
ground with the Christian school and the place of worship and Bible 
teaching. 

DEPARTURE OF EMIGRANTS. 

The bark Liberia, Capt. Henry Fossett, sailed from New York on 
Wednesday, June 15th, direct for Monrovia, with fourteen emigrants 
sent by the American Colonization Society. Of these, five are from 
North Carolina, three from Columbia, S. C, and six from Selhia, Ala. Of 
the adult males, one is a minister of the gospel, one a carpenter, and two 
are farmers. Rev. James O. Hayes is a graduate of Sliaw University, 
Raleigh, N. C, expecting to labor under the auspices of the '^Colored 
Women's Baptist Missionary Society of the South." He has two bro- 
thers with their families in prosperous circumstances at Brewerville. 
Some of Mr. Hunter's friends went on the bark Azor, and their repre- 
sentations of Liberit iDflaenced him and family to determine to join 
them. Mr. Batese had letters from acquaintances assuring him that he 
will improve his condition in that Republic. 

The Liberia had as cabin passengers, Rt. Rev. C. C. Penick, D. D., 
\Bishop of Cape Palmas, and wife, Miss L. Dabney, who goes to reinforce 
the Episcopal Mission, and several Liberians returning to their homes. The 
Rev. Dr. Saul of Philadelphia, Pa. writes to this office that he addressed 
the colored emigrants just before their departure — *' with whose respec- 
table and intelligent appearance he was much pleased." 



MASSACHUSETTS COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Colonization Society was 
held at the office of the President, No. 54 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
on Thursday, June 9, 1881, — having been adjourned from Wednesday 
of anniversary week. The President, the Hon. G. Washington War- 
ren, occupied the chair. The board of officers of last year was re-elect- 
ed, a vacancy in the board of managers being filled by the choice of 
Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D. The only other business of general inter- 
est was the passage of a vote requesting the American Colonization So- 
ciety to designate an agent to make collections in Massachusetts in aid. 
of African colonization. 
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ROLL OF EMIGRANTS FOR BREWERVILLE, LIBERIA. 
By Barqub Libbbia, fbom New York, June 15, 1881, 



From Black Rvoer Chapel, Sampson Co., N. 0. 



No. 


Name. 


Age 


Occupation. 


Religion. 


1 


James 0. Hayes 


Minister 


Baptist 









From Warren^ Warren Co, N, C. 



2 
3 
4 
5 



Cora Elizabeth Guy 

Nancy Guy 

Nancy Sullivan 

Virginia Sullivan. . . 



18 
1 

40 
9 



Baptist. 



Baptist. 



From Columbia, 8, C, 



6 

7 
8 



John Batese. . . . 
Susan Batese . . . 
Ophelia Batese 



52 

40 
14 



Carpenter 



Methodist 
Methodist. 



From Selma, Alabama. 



Gilford Hunter . . . 

Daniel Hunter 

Elizabeth Hunter 
Emma Hunter . . . . 

13 j Sallie Brooks 

14 Eliza Hunter 



9 
10 
11 
12 



25 
23 
30 
18 
14 
50 



Farmer 
Farmer 



Baptist. 
Baptist. 
Baptist. 
Baptist . 



Baptist . 



Note. — The foregoing named persons make a total of 15,627 emigrants settled m 
Liberia by the Ambrican Oolonizatiom Society. 



BACK FROM AFRICA. 

Three or four of the *' Arkansas Refugees" who embarked at New 
York about a year ago have returned, dissatisfied with Liberia. They are 
lead by Edward Taliferro, and prefer to grow cotton in the United 
States than to raise coffee in the African Republic. The New York 
Herald states that ** Captain Henry Fossett, who has made thirty trips 
to Liberia and had abundant opportunity to study the condition of the 
colonists, speaks very deprecatingly of the returning growlers, and 
jsays they belong to that class who went to Liberia expecting to live 
without work, and, dissappointed in this, came back prepared to growl 
accordingly. He says that sober, industrious and frugal colored peo- 
ple all do well there^ and many of them much better than they could do 
here.'' 

The emigrants who flock to America and from the East to the West 
.of the United .States too often do so under the incorrect idea that the 
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•comforts, not to say such luxuries of life as they may know anything 
about, are to be had without labor or for next to nothing, consequently 
thousands of them fall by the wayside, and other thousands who 
return home carry with them dolorous reports of their experience and 
of the country. 

HON. DANIEL B. WARNER.* 

Daniel Bashiel Warner came to his grave in a full age. He was 
bom in Baltimore, Maryland, April 19th, 1815, and died November 30th, 
1880, aged sixty-five years. He came to Liberia in the brig Oswego, 
landing at Monrovia February, J1823. While his advantages for se- 
curing an education were very limited owing to the circumstances of 
the colony and his family, yet he applied his mind to study, and laid 
the foundation for an extensive knowledge of literature which prepared 
him for the duties of an active and useful life. As a laboring man he 
started out with the idea of self-reliance, independence, and persever- 
.ance. His first service in the Government of Liberia was as Secretary of 
State, whose duties though at that time arduous, he faithfully performed. 
Under the administration of President Benson, he was Vice President. 
In the year 1864, he was elected President, which position he filled four 
years with honor to the country and credit to himself. In 1877, he was 
again chosen Vice President, and was re-elected in 1879, which position 
he held to the day of bis death. 

The leading principle which seemed to actuate Mr. Warner was 
strict adherence to honesty and vital piety . In this particular, Liberia 
has been thus far blessed and favored, most of her leaders having been 
men of firm religious principles — men who feared God and loved right- 
eousness. Mr. Warner decided this matter early in life, and connected 
himself with the church in 1831. He was subsequently licensed to 
preach, and later, in the year 1848, was ordained a ruling Elder in the 
Presbytei^an Church, and continued in the faithful discharge of the du- 
ties of that office till he was called from labor to reward. As a Chris- 
tian he was practical in his every day life ; as an officer, energetic and 
constant in his efforts ; as a minister, clear and precise in declaring the 
doctrines of Christianilfy. Mr. Warner gained for himself a name ud- 
surpassed by any in this Republic, as an honest and straight-forward 
mpin. His life in Liberia has been a success, and he came to his death 
in a full age. If no lettered monument of stone or jbronze be erect- 
ed to his memory, yet on the pages of our history and on the tables of 
our heart will we inscribe his name, and around our firesides will we 
teach our children to revere his memory." 

' - — — I 1 III .J . ■ - ' ■ ' ■ 

^Extract from a discourse by Rev. R. A. M. Deputie, Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Ohurch at Monrovia, Liberia. 
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DEATH OF CAPTAIN RICHARDSON. 

The numerous friends of Captain Lyman P. Richardson will be 
pained to learn of his death, which occured at his residence in Brook- 
lyn, New York, on Sunday, June 5th. Captain Richardson was born in 
Bristol, Lincoln county, Maine, in 1838. For the past twenty years he 
has been in the service of Messrs. Yates & Porterfield, residing as their 
agent in Liberia and commanding vessels in their African trade, du- 
ring which time he has made twenty-seven round voyages to the West 
coast, carrying thousands of passengers without the loss of a single one. 
His uniform kindness and courtesy toward the passengers and crews 
under his command made him a favorite, and his fidelity to his employ- 
ers was appreciated by them. 



AGES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 

J. J. Roberts when elected President of Liberia m 1847, was 38 
years of age, and was continued in office 8 years. S. A. Benson, elect- 
ed in 1855, was 38, and was retained 8 years. D. B. Warner, elected 
in 1863, was 48: held ofiice4years. J. S. Payne, elected in 1867, was 
48; held office 2 years. E. J. Roye was 54 when elected in 1869 — term 
2 years less three months. Mr. Roberts when re-elected in 1871 was 62 ; 
and Mr. Payne who was elected in 1875 to succeed him, was then 56. 
A. W. Gardner, the present incumbent, when elected in 1877 was 57 
years old. 

Receipts op the American Colonization Society, 
During the month of May, 1881. 

North Carolina. (4.00.) 

New Berne. Miss Mary Ann 
Brown 4 00 

South Carolina. ($123.00.) 

CJiarlesion. Stephen Brown 
and others, toward cost of 
emigrant passage to Liberia 123 00 

African Repository. ($3.00.) 
New York, $2. Liberia, $1. 3 00 



Maine. ($500.00.) 

Freeport. "Legacj of Capt. 
Newell Turner, by B. Free- 
man, Esq 500 00 

Vermont. ($2,00.) 

St. Johnsbury. Mrs. A. F. 
Kidder 2 00 

Rhode Island. ($10.00.) 
Newport. Miss Ellen Town- 
send 10 00 

New York. ($100.00.) 

New York City, Henry G. 
Marquand, Esq 100 00 

Pennsylvania . ($2000.00 . ) 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Colonization Society, J. P. 
Brinton, Treas., toward pas- 
sage and settlement at Brew- 
erville of emigrants 2000 00 



Recapitulation . 

Donations 2116 00 

Legacy 500 00 

Emigrants toward passage.... 123 00 

African Repository 3 00 

Rent of Colonization Building. 187 60 

Total Receipts in May $2929 50 
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AFRICA'S SERVICE TO THE WORLD.* 

In the sixty-eighth Psalm, and at the thirty-first verse, we read 
these wordp: "Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands un- 
to God." 

There was for a long time in the Christian world considerable dif* 
ference of opinion as to the portion of the earth, and the precise re- 
gion to which the term Ethiopia must be understood as applying. It 
is pretty well established now, however, that by Ethiopia^ is meant 
the continent of Africa, and by Ethiopians the great race who inhab- 
it that continent. The etymology of the word points to the most 
prominent physical characteristic of this people. 

To any one who has travelled in Africa, especially in the portion 
north of the equator, extending frorn the West Coast to Abyssinia, 
Nubia and Egypt, and embracing what is known as the Nigritian and 
Soudanic countries, there cannot be the slightest doubt as to the coun- 
try and people to whom the terms Ethiopia and Ethiopians, as used 
in the Bible, and the classical writers were applied. One of the latest 
and most accurate authorities says: "The country which the Greeks, 
and the Romans described as Ethiopia, and the Hebrews as Cush, lay 
to the south of Egypt, and embraced, in its most extended sense, the- 
modem Nubia, Senaar, Kordofan, &c., and in its more definite sense^ 
the kingdom of Meroe, from the junction of the blue and white branch- 
es of the Nile to the border of Egypt."t 

Herodotus, the father of history, speaks of two divisions of Ethio- 
pians, who did not differ at all from each other in appearance, except 

* a Discourse delivered at Madison, Wisconsin, during the session of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church of the United States, May, x88o, and also in the cities of 
Washington, Chicago, Philadelphia and New York, by Rev. Edward W. Blydkn, LL. D., 
]presidcBt d Liberia College. 

t Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. — sub voce. 
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in their language and hair; " for the eastern Ethiopians," he says, "are 
atraight-haired, but those of Libya (or Africa), have hair more curly 
than that of any other people."* "As far as we know," says Mr. Glad- 
stone, " Homer recognized the African coast by placing the Lotopha- 
gi upon it, and the Ethiopians inland from the east, all the way to the 
extreme west." t 

There has been an unbroken line of communication between the 
West Coast of Africa, through Soudan, and through the so-called 
•Qreat Desert and Asia, from the time when portions of the descend- 
ants of Ifam in remote ages began their migrations westward, and first 
saw the Atlantic ocean. 

Africa is no vast island, separated by an immense ocean from oth- 
er portions of the globe, and cut off through the ages from the men 
who have made and influenced the destinies of mankind. She has 
been closely connected, both as source and nourisher, with some of 
the most potent influences which have affected for good the history of 
the world. The people of Asia, and the people of Africa have been in 
jcpnstant intercourse. No violent social or political disruption has ev- 
er broken through this communication. No chasm caused by war has 
suspended intercourse. On the contrary, the greatest religious reforms 
the world has ever seen — ^Jewish, Christian, Mohammedan — origina- 
ting in Asia, have obtained consolidation in Africa. And as in the 
4ays of Abraham and Moses, of Herodotus and Homer, so to-day, 
there is a constantly accessible highway from Asia to the heart of Sou- 
jdan. Africans are continually going to and fro between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Red Sea. I have met in Liberia and in its eastern fron- 
tiers, Mohammedan Negroes, born in Mecca, the Holy City of Arabia, 
who thought they were telling of nothing extraordinary when they 
were detailing the incidents of their journey, and of the journeys of 
their friends from the banks of the Niger — from the neighborhood 
■of Sierra Leone and Liberia — across the continent to Egypt, Arabia 
and Jerusalem. I saw in Cairo and Jerusalem some years ago. West 
Africans who had come .on business, and on. religious pilgrimage from 
their distant homes in Senegambia. 

Africans were not unknown, therefore, to the writers of the Bible. 
Their peculiarities of complexion and hair were as well known to the 
ancient Greeks and Hebrews, as they are to the American people to- 
day. And when they spoke of the Ethiopians, they meant the ances- 
tors of the black-skinned and woolly-haired people who, for two hun- 
dred and fifty years, have been known as laborers on the plantations 

* Herod, iii. 94 ; tU. 70. 
t Homer and the Homeric Age, toI. iii. p. 305. 
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of the South. It is to these people, and to their country, that the 
Psalmist refers, when he says, **Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her 
hands unto God." The word in the original, which has been transla- 
ted "soon, " is now understood to refer not so much to the time as to 
the manner of the action. Ethiopia shall suddenly stretch out her 
hands unto God, is the most recent rendering. 

But even if we take the phraseology as it has been generally un- 
derstood, it will not by any one acquainted with the facts, be held to 
have been altogether unfulfilled. There is not a tribe on the conti- 
nent of Africa, in spite of the almost universal opinion to the contra- 
ry, in spite of the fetishes and greegrees which many of them are sup- 
posed to worship— ^there is not, I say, a single tribe who does not 
stretch out their hands to the Great Creator. There is not one who 
does not recognize the Supreme Being, though imperfectly under- 
standing His character ! They believe that the heaven, the earth, the 
Bun, moon and stars, which they behold, were created by an Almigh- 
ty personal Agent, who is also their own Maker and Sovereign, and 
they render to Him such worship as their untutored intellects can con- 
ceive. The work of the Christian missionary is to declare to them 
that Being whom they ignorantly worship. There are no atheists or 
agnostics among them. They have not yet attained, and I am sure 
they never will attain, to that eminence of progress or that perfection 
of development; so that it is true, in a certain sense, that Ethiopia 
now stretches out her hands unto God. 

If the belief in a Common Creator and Father of mankind is 
illustrated in the bearing we maintain towards our neighbor, if our 
faith is seen in our works, if we prove that we love God whom we 
have not seen by loving our neighbor whom we have seen, by re- 
specting his rights, even though he may not belong to our clan, tribe. 
or race, then I must say, and it will not be generally disputed, that 
more proofs are furnished among the natives of interior Africa of 
' their belief in the common Fatherhood of a personal God by their 
hospitable and considerate treatment of foreigners and strangers than 
are to be seen in many a civilized and Christian community. Mungo 
Park, a hundred years ago, put on record in poetry and in prose — ^and 
h« wished it never to be forgotten — ^that he was the object of most 
kindly and sympathetic treatment in the wilds of Africa, among a 
people he had never before seen, and whom he never could requite. 
The long sojourn of Livingstone in that land in contentment and hap- 
piness, without money to pay his way, is another proof of the excel- 
lent qualities of the people, and of their practical belief in a universal 
Tather. And in all history where is there anything more touching 
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than that ever memorable conveyance, by "faithful hands" of the re* 
mains of the missionary traveller from the land of strangers over thou- 
sands of miles, to the country of the deceased, to be deposited with 
deserved honor in the "Great Temple of Silence ? " 

And this peculiarity of Africans is not a thing known only in mod- 
em times. The ancients recognised these qualities, and loved to de- 
scant upon them. They seemed to regard the fear and love of God 
as the peculiar gift of the darker races. In the version of the Chal- 
dean Genesis, as given by George Smith, the following passage occurs:. 
"The word pf the Lord will never fail in the mouth of the dark races 
whom He has made." Homer and Herodotus have written immortal 
eulogies of the race. Homer speaks of them as the "blameless Ethi- 
opians," and tells us that, it was the Ethiopians alone among mortals 
whom the gods selected as a people fitted to be lifted to the social! 
level of the Olympian divinities. Every year, the poet says, the whole 
celestial circle left the summits of Olympus arid betook themselves, 
for their holidays, to Ethiopia, where, in the enjoyment of Ethiopian 
hospitality, they sojourned twelve days. 

The Sire of gods and all the ethereal train 
On the warm limits of the farthest main, 
Now mixed with mortals, nor disdain to grace 
The feasts of Ethiopia's blameless race; 
Twelve days the Powers indulge the genial rite, 
Returning with the twelfth revolving night.. 

Lucian represents a sceptic or freethinker of his day as saying, in 
irreverence of the gods, that on certain occasions they do not hear 
the prayers of mortals in Europe because they are away across the 
Ocean, perhajps among the Ethiopians, with whom they dine frequent- 
ly on their own invitation. 

It shows the estimate in which the ancients held the Africans, that 
they selected them as the only fit associate for their gods. And in 
modern times, in all the countries of their exile, they have not ceased 
to commend themselves to those who have held rule over them. The 
testimonies are numerous and striking, in all the annals of this coun- 
try, to the fidelity of this people. The newspapers of the land are con- 
stantly bearing testimony to the unswerving faithfulness of the Negro 
at this moment, notwithstanding the indignities heaped upon them.. 
But there is another quality in the Ethiopian or African, closely 
connected with the preceding, which proves that he has stretched out 
his hands unto God. If service rendered to humanity is service ren- 
dered to God, then the Negro and his country have been, during the 
ages, in spite of untoward influences, tending upward to the Divine- 
Take the country. It has been called the cradle of civilization^ 
and so it is. The germs of all the sciences and of the two great relig- 
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5ons now professed by the most enlightened races were fostered in Af- 
rica. Science, in its latest wonders, has nothing to show equal to some 
of the wonderful things even now to be seen in Africa. In Africa stands 
that marvellous architectural pile — the great Pyramid — which has 
been the admiration and despair of the world for a hundred generations. 
Scientific men of the present day, mathematicians, astronomers and 
divines, regard it as a sort of key to the universe — a symbol of the 
profoundest truths of science, of religion, and of all the past and fu- 
ture history of man. Though apparently closely secluded frqm all the 
rest of the world, Africa still lies at the gateway of all the loftiest and 
•noblest traditions of the human race — of India, of Greece, of Rome- 
She intermingles with all the Divine administrations, and connects, 
in one way or another, with some of the most famous names and 
■events in the annals of time. 

The great progenitor of the Hebrew race and the founder of their 
religion sought refuge in Africa from the ravages of famine. We read in 
Gen. xii. lo, "And there was a famine in the land; and Abram went 
down into Egypt to sojourn there, for the famine was grievous in the 
land." Jacob and his sons were subsequently saved from extinction 
in the same way. In Africa the Hebrew people from three-score and 
ten souls multiplied into millions. In Africa,Moses, the greatest law- 
giver the world has ever seen, was born and educated. To this land 
also resorted the ancient philosophers of Greece and Rome, to gaze 
upon its wonders and gather inspiration from its arts and sciences. 
Later on, a greater than Moses and than all the prophets and philos- 
ophers, when in infancy, was preserved from death in Africa. "Arise," 
was the message conveyed by the angel to Joseph, "Arise, and take 
the young child and his mother, and flee into Egypt, and be thou 
there until I bring thee word; for Herod will seek the young child to 
destroy him." When, in his final hours, the Saviour of mankind 
struggled up the heights of Calvary, under the weight of the Cross, 
accused by Asia and condemned by Europe, Africa furnished the man 
to relieve him of his burden. "And as they led him away they laid 
hold upon one Simon, a Cyrenian, coming out of the country, and on 
him they laid the Cross that he might bear it after Jesus." 

And all through those times, and in times anterior to those, wheth- 
•er in sacred or profane matters, Africa is never out of view, as a helper. 
Egypt was the granary of Europe, often furnishing relief to starving 
populations out of her inexhaustible abundance. Then in modem 
times, when the enterprise and science of Europe had added a fourth 
continent to the knowledge of mankind by the discovery of America, 
the discoverers found themselves helpless in their efforts to utilize the 
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richer portions of the vast domain. The Aborigines, who welcomed 
them to the strange country, were not available for industrial purpo- 
ses. The imagination of the new comers was dazzled with visions of 
untold wealth, but they were powerless to avail themselves of it. The 
feeble frame of the Mexican could not support the burdens of his 
Spanish taskmaster, and the whole race was passing away with the 
throne of Montezuma before the mailed warriors of Castile. The de- 
spairing cries of a moribund population reached the ears of the sym- 
pathetic in Europe, when the Negro with his patience, his stronger 
physical qualities, and superior powers of endurance, was thought of^ 
and Africa, the. grey haired mother of civilization, had to be resorted 
to for the laborers to work this country, and thus contribute towards 
the development of modern civilization, and towards making this al- 
most boundless territory what it now is. The discovery of America 
without Africa, would have been comparatively useless, but with Af- 
rica, the brilliant eulogy recently pronounced upon this country by 
Mr. Bright has become appropriate. 

"If we examine," says that distinguished orator and statesman; 
"all those old empires, the Assyrian, the Babylonian, the Parthian or 
the Roman; or if we go still further back in time and place, and ex- 
amine what we know of the great empires of India or of China; or if 
we go to a more modern time and regard the fall of ancient Rome; 
if we look in our own time at the growth of the empire of Russia; if 
we look at the French Revolution, with all its vast results; if we look 
at the present power of Germany in Europe; if we look at the vast em- 
pire over all the world of most of which we in this little island are for 
a time the centre, I think we shall admit after all, that there is noth- 
ing in all these transactions of history, which for vastness and for per- 
manence can compare with the grandeur there is in the discovery of 
the American Continent by Christopher Columbus." 

But in bringing about these great results, in helping to achieve this 
material and moral grandeur, Africa has borne an important part* 
He who writes the history of modern civilization will be culpably neg- 
ligent, if he omit to observe and to describe the black stream of hu- 
manity, which has poured into America from the heart of Soudanv 
That stream has fertilized half the western continent. It has created 
commerce and influenced its progress. It has affected culture and 
morality in the eastern and western hemispheres, and has been the 
means of transforming European Colonies into a great nationality. 
And it cannot be denied that the material development of England 
was aided greatly by means of this same dark stream. By mean's of 
Negro labor sugar and tobacco were produced; by means of sugair 
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and tobacco British commerce was increased; by means of increased 
commerce the arts of culture and refinement were developed. The 
rapid growth and unparalleled prosperity of Lancashire are partly 
owing to the cotton supply of the Southern States, which could not 
have risen to such importance without the labor of the African. 

The countless caravans and dhow-loads of Negroes, who have been 
imported into Asia, have not produced, as far as we know, any histor- 
ical results; but the slaves exported to America have profoundly influ- 
enced civilization. The political history of the United States is the 
history of the Negro. The commercial and agricultural histor}' of 
nearly the whole of America is the history of the Negro. 

Africa, in^recent times, also, has been made incidentally, to confer 
an important political benefit upon Europe, and probably upon the 
whole of the civilized world. When,two generations ago,Europe was dis- 
turbed and threatened by the restless and uncontrollable energy of one 
of whom Victor Hugo has said that he put Providence to inconvenience, 
{ilgenait Dieu)\ and when the civilization of the whole world was in 
danger of being arrested in its progress, if not put back indefinitely, 
by a prolific and unscrupulous ambition, Africa furnished the island 
which gave asylum to this infatuated and maddened potentate, and, 
by keeping on that sea-girt rock the formidable genius, gave peace to 
Europe, restored the political equilibrium, and unfettered the march of 
civilization. 

And now that Europe is exhausting itself by over production, Af- 
rica is looked to to furnish a market. India, China, and Japan, are 
beginning to consume their raw material at home, thus not only shutr 
ting Europe out from a market, but cutting off the supplies of raw 
material. Expedition after expedition is now entering the country, 
and intersecting it from east to west and from north to south, to find 
out more of the resources of a land upon which large portions of the 
civilized world will, in no very remote future, be dependent. In the 
days of the slave-trade when the man of the country was needed for 
animal purposes no thought was given to the country. In those days 
Africa was. not inaptly compared to **An extensive deer-forest, where 
the lordly proprietor betakes himself at times in quest of game and 
recreation. He has certain beats, which he frequents, where the deer 
have their tracks, and to which his beaters drive them. Here he takes 
his stand and watches for his prey, while the deep recesses of the for- 
est remain to him a perfect terra incognita. In the same way the na- 
tions of Europe had planted their establishments upon that coast, up- 
on those lines which communicated most freely with the interior, and 
there waited the approach of their prey, while little thought was given 
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to the country beyond/' 

But now things have changed. The country is studied with an 
almost martyr-like devotion and with a somewhat contemptible 
indifference as to the inhabitants. In their eager search the explorers 
have discovered that Africa possesses the very highest capacity for 
the production, as raw material of the various articles demanded by 
civilized countries, and for the unlimited consumption of many of 
the productions of civilization. English, and French, and Germans, 
are now in the struggles of an intense competition for the hidden 
treasures of that continent. Upon the opening of Africa will depend 
the continuation of Europe's prosperity. Thus Providence has inter- 
woven the interests of Europe with those of Africa. What will bring 
light and improvement, peace and security to thousands of women 
and children in Africa, will bring food and clothing to thousands of 
women and children in Europe. 

Thus, Ethiopia and Ethiopians, having always served, will continue 
to serve the world. The Negro is at this moment the opposite of the 
Anglo-Saxon. Those everywhere serve the world; these everywhere 
govern the world. The empire of the one is more wide-spread than 
that of any other nation; the service of the other is more wide- 
spread than that of any other people. The Negro is found in all 
parts of the world. He has gone across Arabia, Persia, and India to 
China. He has crossed the Atlantic to the Western hemisphere, and 
here he has labored in the new and in the old settlements of America; 
in the eastern, western, northern and southern states; in Mexico, 
Venezuela, the West Indies and Brazil, He is everywhere a familiar 
object, and he is everywhere out of Africa the servant of others. And 
ip the light of the ultimate good of the universe, I do not see why 
the calling of the one should be considered the result of a curse, and 
the calling of the other the result of special favor. The one fulfills 
its mission by domination, the other, by submission. The one serves 
mankind by ruling; the other serves mankind by serving. The ono 
wears the crown and wields the sceptre; the other bears the stripes 
and carries the cross. Africa is distinguished as having served and 
suffered. In this, her lot is not unlike that of God's ancient poeple, 
the Hebrews, who were known among the Egyptians as the servants 
of all; and among the Romans, in later {imes, they were numbered 
by Cicero with the "nations born to servitude,"* and were protected^ 
in the midst of a haughty population, only *'by the contempt which 
they inspired." Africa's lot resembles His also who made Himself of 
no reputation, but took upon Himself the form of a servant, and^ 

— ■ ll.-l ■■,,lli.pllllll»M..I. ■■■.■.■■,|,l» ■■■■■ »— ^^— I — — ^ — ^ ■ ■»■■ ■ I ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ I — 

* Renan's Hibbert Lectures, p. 47. 
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having been made perfect through suffering, became the "Captain of 
■our salvation." And if the principle laid down by Christ is that by 
which things are decided above, viz, that he who would be chief 
must become the servant of all, then we see the position which Africa 
and the Africans must ultimately occupy. And we must admit that 
through serving man, Africa — Ethiopia — has been stretching out her 
hands unto God. 

But if we understand the phrase to mean "suddenly," there is 
every indication that it will receive literal fulfillment. Men are now 
running to and fro, and knowledge of Africa is increasing. The 
downfall of Negro slavery in this country was sudden. The most 
sanguine philanthropists, thirty years ago, did not dream of so sudden 
a collapse of that hoary institution. And more has been learned of 
Africa in the seventeen years since slavery has been abolished, than 
was ever known during all the previous period of modern civilization, 
or perhaps of the world's history. And now, every possible interest 
that can give impulse to human activity is aroused in connection with 
that land; and the current which is moving the civilized world 
thitherward, gains every day in force, in magnitude and in importance. 
The man of science is interested on account of the wonderful things 
that must be concealed in that vast continent. The statesman and 
politician is interested in the possibilities of new states yet to be 
founded in the march of civilization. The merchant is interested in 
the new and promising outlets for trade. The philanthropist is 
interested in the opening of a career of progress, of usefulness, and 
of happiness before the millions of that country. 

Another indication of the suddenness of Africa's regeneration is 
the restlessness among her descendants in this country. There are 
thousands of Negroes in comfortable circumstances here who are 
yearning after the land of their fathers; who are anxious not so much 
to be relieved from present pressure, as to obtain an expansive field 
for their energies; who feel the need not only of horizontal openings 
— free movement on the plane which they occupy, — but a chance to 
rise above it — a vertical outlet. 

Within the last thirty years the sentiment of race and of nationality 
has attained wonderful development. Not only have the teachings of 
thinkers and philosophers set forth the importance of the theory, but 
the deeds of statesmen and patriots have more or less successfully 
demonstrated the practicability of it. The efforts of men like 
Garibaldi and Cavour in Italy, of ^ Kossuth in Hungary, of Bismark 
in Germany, of the Ashantees, and Zulus in Africa, have proved the 
indestructible vitality and tenacity of race. 
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Notwithstanding the wide-spread progress of Mohammedanism \n 
Africa, though it has largely influenced the organic life of numerous^ 
tribes in the vast regions of Soudan, yet the Arabs who first intro^ 
duced the religion, have never been allowed to obtain political 
ascendency. None of the Nigritian tribes have ever abdicated their 
race individuality or parted with their idiosyncracies in embracing 
the faith of Islam. But whenever and wherever it has been neces- 
sary, great Negro warriors have risen from the ranks of Islam, and 
inspired by the teachings of the new faith, which merges all distinc-^ 
tions in the great brotherhood, have checked the arrogance of their 
foreign teachers, and have driven them, if at any time they affected 
superiority based upon race, from their artificial ascendency. In the 
early days of Islam, when the Moors from the north attempted to* 
establish political supremacy in the Nigritian countries, there rose up 
a Negro statesman and warrior, Soni Heli Ischia, and expelled the 
Moorish conquerors. He destroyed the ecclesiastical strongholds^ 
which were fast growing into secular kingdoms, and erected upon 
their ruins one indigenous empire, having conquered all from 
Timbuctoo westward to the sea, and eastward to the frontier of 
Abyssinia, making about three thousand miles in length. Since then- 
Islam in Africa has been very much modified in its practices by the 
social peculiarities of the people. And within the last twenty years 
a distinguished native scholar and warrior, Omaru Al-Hajj, sup- 
pressed the undue influence of the Arabs at Timbuctoo — attacked 
that city in 1 864, expelled the Arabs, and with the same troops kept 
the French on the western side of the Niger. His son Ahmadu now 
reigns at Sego, and both by diplomacy and force is checking or con- 
trolling the renewed operations of the French in the valley of the 
Niger. 

This seems to be the period of race organization and race consolida- 
tion. The races in Europe are striving to group themselves together 
according to their natural affinities. The concentration and develop-^ 
ment of the Sclavonic power in deference to this impulse is a menace 
to other portions of Europe. The Germans are confederated. The 
Italians are united. Greece is being re-constructed. And so this 
race impulse has seized the African here. The feeling is in the atmos-^ 
phere^-the plane in which races move. And there is no people in 
whom the desire for race integrity and race preservation is stronger 
than in the Negro. 

And I may be permitted to add here, that on this question of race 
no argument is necessary or effective. Argument may be necessary 
in discussing the methods or course of procedure for the preservation- 
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of race integrity, and for the development of race efficiency, but no 
argument is needed as to the necessity of such preservation and 
development. If a man does not feel it, — if it does not rise up with 
spontaneous and inspiring power in his heart — then he has neither 
part nor lot in it. The man who needs conviction on this subject*- 
had much better be left unconvinced. 

A friend, who belongs to the sturdy family of Scotch-Irish, so 
influential in the early ecclesiastical and political history of the 
United States, and who is himself an embodiment of the sterling 
qualities of his people, has suggested that the stress should not be 
laid upon race but grace. "It is not race,'' he says, "but grace,** 
The alliteration is pleasant and the theory is no doubt sound; but 
what is race but grace? Is not grace a favor, a gift? And those* 
constitutional differences of organization — the idiosyncracies of 
different branches of the human family — are they not the result of 
providental favor, gift or grace? But by grace used in this connec- 
tion was no doubt meant that supernatural influence, which, taking 
possession of the heart, not only holds in abeyance, but actually 
overcomes the natural bent or inclination of the character, where, as* 
a result of surroundings or of hereditary bias, that bent or inclination 
prevents progress or leads to unscrupulous activity — an influence 
which supplements deficiencies in the character or cuts off redundant 
cies. But in the great questions of national progress we have to deal 
with man as we find him, and act with reference to constitutional 
differences of organization, to circumstances of place and time, which, 
furnish an almost unerring guide in determining the proceedings of 
certain individuals or classes of individuals. 

The Rev. Henry Venn, the late able Secretary of the Cliurch 
Missionary Society, frequently dealt with this subject in the "Instruc- 
tions given to Missionaries at their dismission" from Salisbury 
Square. In one of these inimitable addresses he says, with large 
practicality and clearness of judgment: — 

"The importance of taking into account national distinctions is 
forced upon us by the enlargement of our missionary experience* 

The committee warn you, that these race distinctions 

wiUprobably rise in intensity im'tk the progress of the mission. The 
distinctions may be softened down by grace; they may be hid from 
view in a season of the first love, and of the sense of unity in Christ 
Jesus; but they are part of our nature, and, as the satirist says, *You 
may expel nature for a time by force, but it will surely return^ 
So distinctions of race are irrepressible. They are comparatively 
weak in the early stage of a mission, because all the superiority is on 
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-one side; but as the native race advances in intelligence, as their 
power of arguing strengthens, as they excel in writing sensational 
statements, as they become our rivals in the pulpit and on the plat- 
form, long cherished but dormant prejudices, and even passions, will 
^occasionally burst forth."* 

But to return after this digression. It is no doubt hard for you in 
this country to understand the strong race feeling in the Negro, or to 
appreciate the existence of such a feeling. As you look over this land 
at the Negro population, their condition is such as to inspire, if not 
^ways the contempt, the despair of the observer as to their future; and 
as you hear of their ancestral home, of its burning climate and its fatal 
diseases, of its sandy deserts and its malarious swamps, of its supersti- 
tious inhabitants and degraded populations, you fancy that you see 
jiot one glimpse of hope in the dim hereafter of such a, race. "But let 
me assure you that ignoble as this people may appear here, they have 
brought a blessing to your shores; and you may rely upon it, that God 
has something in store for a people who have so served the world,' 
He has something further to accomplish by means of a country of 
which He has so frequently availed himself in the past; and we may 
fbelieve that out of it will yet come some of the greatest marvels which 
are to mark the closing periods of time. 

Africa may yet prove to be the spiritual conservatory of the 
world. Just as in past times, Egypt proved the stronghold of Christ- 
ianity after Jerusalem fell, and just as the noblest and greatest of the 
Fathers of the Christian Church came out of Egypt, so it may be, 
when the civilized nations, in consequence of their wonderful material 
development, shall have had their spiritual perceptions darkened and 
"their spiritual susceptibilities blunted through the agency of a capti- 
vating and absorbing materialism,it may be,that they may have to resort 
to Africa to recover some of the simple elements of faith; for the promise 
•of that land is that she shall stretch forth her hands unto God. 

And see the wisdom and justice of God. While the Africans havfc 
been away rendering service, their country has been kept for them. 
It is a very insignificant portion of that continent, after all, that for- 
eigners have been permitted to occupy. Take any good map of Africa," 
and you will see that it is blank everywhere almost down to the sea. 
Senegambia, that important c6untry north of the equator, has been 
much travelled, and yet it is occupied only on the coast in spots by 
Europeans. Going down along the west coast, we find the French 
colonies of Senegal and Goree, the British settlements at the Gambia*' 

^Instructions of the Committee, June 30th, 1868. See Memoir of the Rev. H. Vtwln, By 
Rev. William Knight, M. A. Longmans, Green & Co., London, E. C. 
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Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast and Lagos, the French colony of Gaboon^ 
the Spanish island of Fernando Po, and the Portuguese colony of 
Loando. ^The most important parts of the coast are still in the hands 
of the Aborigines. And civilized and Christian Negroes from the 
United States occupy six hundred miles of the choicest territory in 
Africa, called the Republic of Liberia. All travellers along the coast 
pronounce the region of country included within the limits of Liberia, 
as the most fertile and wealthy along the entire coast, and command- 
ing a back country of untold resources. Europeans tried for centuries 
to Jfet a foothold in that territory; but the natives would never con- 
sent to their settlement in it, while they gladly welcomed their breth- 
ren returning from exile in this country. 

The exiled Negro, then, has a home in Africa, Africa is his, if he 
will. He may ignore it. He may consider that he is divested of any 
right to it; but this will not alter his relations to that country, or im- 
pair the integrity of his title. He may be content to fight against the 
fearful odds in this country, but he is the proprietor of a vast domain. 
He is entitled to a whole continent by his constitution and antecedents.. 
Those who refuse at the present moment to avail themselves of their 
inheritance think they see reason to believe that they are progressing 
in this country. There has no doubt been progress in many respects 
in their condition here. I would not for one moment say anything 
that would cast a shadow upon their hopes, or blight in the slightest 
d^^ee their anticipations. I could wish that they might realize to- 
the fullest extent their loftiest aspirations. It is indeed impossible 
not to sympathize with the intelligent Negro, whose imagination^ 
kindled by the prospects and possibilities of this great country, the 
land of his birth, makes him desire to remain and share in its- 
future struggles and future glories. But he still suffers from many 
drawbacks. The stranger visiting this land, and going among its- 
qplored inhabitants, and reading their newspapers, still hears the 
wail of slavery. The wail of physical suffering has been exchanged 
for the groans of an intellectual, social and ecclesiastical ostracism.. 
Not long since the touching appeal of a colored man, almost in 
forma pauperis, before a great ecclesiastical assembly for equal rights 
in the Church,* was wafted over the country, and sent its thrilling 
tones into many a heart, but yet the only response has been the. 
reverberation of the echo. And who cannot understand the meaning 
of the hesitancy on the part of the powers that be to grant the- 
appeal ? " He who runs may read." 

*Ilev. Mr. Hammond before the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Churchy 
held at Cincinnati, in May, 1880, on the question of the election of a colored Bishop. 
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As a result of their freedom and enlarged education, the descendants 
of Africa in this country are beginning to feel themselves straitened. 
They are beginning to feel that only in Africa will they find the 
sphere of their true activity. And it is a significant fact, that this 
4mpulse is coming from the Southern States. There is the great mass 
of the race; and there their instincts are less impaired by the infusion 
of alien blood and by hostile climatic influences. There we find the 
IJegro in the almost unimpaired integrity of his race susceptibility, 
and he is by an uncontrollable impulse feeling after a congenial atmos- 
phere which his nature tells him he can find only in Africa. And he 
is going to Africa. 

As long as he remains in this country he is hampered both in mind 
and body. He can conceive of no radiance, no beauty, no inspiration 
in what are ignorantly called "the Wilds of Africa." The society in 
which he lives in the land of his exile he supposes, from knowing 
no other, to be the normal condition of man, and fancies that he will 
suffer if he leaves it. But when he gets home he finds the atmosphere 
•there a part of himself. He puts off the garment which had hampered 
his growth here, and he finds that he not only does not take cold, but 
has a chance for healthful development. 

There is not a single Negro in the United States on the road to 
practical truth, so far as his race is concerned. He feels something 
in him, his instincts point to it, but he cannot act out what he feels; 
and when he has made up his mind to remain in America, he has 
also made up his mind to surrender his race integrity; for he sees no 
chance of its preservation. There is in him neither hope enough to 
excite the desire to preserve it, nor desire enough to encourage the 
hope of its preservation. But in Africa ^e casts off his trammels. 
His wings develop, and he soars into an atmosphere of exhaustless 
truth for him. There he becomes a righteous man; he casts off his 
fears and his doubts. There for him is perpetual health; there he 
returns to reason and faith. There he feels that nothing can happen 
to the race. There he is surrounded by millions of men, as far as he 
can see or hear, just like himself, and he is delivered from the 
constant dread which harasses him in this country as to what is to 
become of the Negro. There the solicitude is in the opposite direc- 
tion. There he fears for the white man, living in a climate hostile, 
.and often fatal to him. 

But there are two other facts, perhaps hot generally known, to 
which I would like to call attention. First, that notwithstanding the 
thousands and millions who by violence and plunder have been taken 
ifrom Africa, she is as populous to-day as she ever was; and the other 
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issX is, that Africa has never lost the better classes of her people. As 
a rule, those who were exported — nearly all the forty millions who 
have been brought away — belonged to the servile and criminal 
classes. Only here and there, by the accidents of war, or the ttiis- 
iortunes of politics, a leading African was brought away. Africa is 
often called the Niobe of the nations, in allusion to the fact that her 
children in such vast numbers have been torn from her bosom; but 
the analogy is not strictly accurate. The ancient fable tells us that 
Niobe clung to her children with warding arms, while the envious 
deities shot child after child, daughters and fair sons, till the twelve 
were slain, and the mother, all powerless to defend her offspring, 
herself became a stone. Now this is not the fact with Africa. The 
children who were torn from her bosom she could well spare. She 
has not been petrified with grief; she has not become a stone. She is 
as prolific to-day as in the days of yore. Her greenness and fertility 
are perennial. It was said of her in the p>ast, and it may be said of 
her to-day, that she is ever bringing forth something new. 

And she has not been entirely bereaved even of those who have 
been torn from her bosom. In all the countries of their exile, severe 
as the ordeal has been, they have been preserved. It might be said 
of them as of the Hebrews in Egypt, "the more they afflicted them 
the more they multiplied and grew." 

No; if we are to gather an analogy to Africa from ancient fable, 
the Sphinx supplies us with a truer symbol. The Sphinx was said 
to sit in the road side, and put riddles to every passenger. If the 
man could not answer, she swallowed him alive. If he could solve 
. the riddle, the Sphinx was slain. Has not Africa been through the 
ages sitting on the highway of the world.^ There she is, south of 
Europe with but a lake between, joined on to Asia, with the most 
frequented oceans on the east and west of her — ^accessible to all the 
xaces, and yet her secret is unknown. She has swallowed up her 
thousands. The Sphinx must solve her own riddle at last. The 
opening up of Africa is to be the work of Africans. 

In the Providence of God, it seems that this great and glorious 
work is reserved for the Negro. Centuries of effort and centuries of 
failure demonstrate that white men cannot build up colonies there. 
If we look at the most recent maps of Africa, we see that large tracts 
have been explored: English, German, Belgian, French and American 
expeditions have lately described large portions of the continent; but 
every one must be struck by the enormous gaps that remain to be 
filled in — ^the vast portions which the foot of the white man has 
never trodden. With the exception of the countries south of Egypt 
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the great lake region, and the strip of country from east to west 
containing the routes of Cameron and Stanley, and if we leave out 
the portion of North Central Africa explored by Barth, the country 
is ^ill as unknown to foreigners as it has been throughout all history, 
from the days of Herodotus and Ptolemy to the present. Who 
knows anything of the mountains of the moon ? of all that vast 
region which lies directly east of Liberia, as far as the Indian Ocean? 
What foreigner can tell an)rthing of the interior of Bonny, or of 
Calabar? If we examine the continent, from the extreme north 
to the extreme south, from Egypt to Kaffraria or the country of the 
Zulus, we see very little yet accomplished. The most successful effort 
yet made in colonizing Africa is in Liberia. This will be permanent 
because the colonists are of the indigenous stock. There are six. 
hundred miles of coast, and two hundred miles interior, rescued for 
civilization. I mean in that extent of country over a million of 
people are on the road to self-elevation. They come in contact with 
an atmosphere of growth. 

Now the people who are producing these changes have a peculiar 
claim upon this country — for they went out from this nation and are 
carrying American institutions into that continent. And this great 
country has peculiar facilities for the work of African civilization- 
The nations of Europe are looking with anxious eyes to the "Dark 
Continent," as they love to call it, probably for the purpose 
of kindling their religious zeal, or stimulating their commercial 
instincts. But not one has the opportunity of entering that con- 
tinent with the advantage of the United States. They cannot 
send their citizens there from Europe to colonize — they die^ 
France is now aiming to take possession by railroads of the 
trade of Soudan, from Algeria and Senegal. But the success of the 
scheme through European agency is extremely problematical. The 
question has been mooted of transferring their Negro citizens from 
the West Indies — from Martinique and Guadaloupe — but they cannot 
spare them from those islands. England would like to transport ta 
the countries of the Niger, and to the regions interior of Sierra Leone, 
civilized blacks from their colonies in the Western hemisphere; but 
to encourage such a movement would be to destroy Barbadoes, Jamaica 
and Antigua. The king of the Belgians, in his philanthropic and 
commercial zeal for the opening and colonizing of Africa, has no 
population available. The United States is the only country which,, 
providentially, can do the work which the whole world now wants 
done. Entering on the West Coast, through Liberia, she may stretch 
a chain of colonies of her own citizens through the whole length of 
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Soudan, from the Niger to the Nile — from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean, 

"This country," said Dr. Storrs, "has thousands of liberated and 
Christianized Africans in^it, just at the moment wnen that 'Dark. 
Continent,' is suddenly opened to the access of the Gospel. God has 
been building here a power, for the glory of His name, and for His. 
service in the earth. I see the stamp held in the hand, and the 
liquid wax lying before it; and I do not doubt that the purpose is \.o 
fix the impression on that wax, from the engraved brass or stone. I 
see the men whom man has brought here and whom God has converted, 
and before them those vast outstretching realms made ready for the 
truth; and I cannot doubt that His purpose is to fix by these men 
upon those prepared lands, the inscription of the Gospel and the 
Cross ! And it seems to me that in the end all men- must feel this."* 

Some have already gone, the pioneers in this great work. Leaving; 
the land of their birth where they have labored for generations, they 
have gone to brave the perils of another wilderness, to cut down, 
forests, to clear away jungles, to make roads, to build towns, to cul- 
tivate farms, and to teach regular industry to their less favored 
brethren; and they ask you to follow these new settlements as they 
push into the heart of the continent with all the aids and appliances 
of your advanced civilization. 

In visions of the future, I behold those beautiful hills — the banks 
of those charming streams — the verdant plains and flowery fields — 
the salubrious highlands in primaeval innocence and glory, and those 
fertile districts watered everywhere as the garden of the Lord; I see 
them all taken possession of by the returning exiles from the west,, 
trained for the work of re-building waste places under severe dis- 
cipline and hard bondage. I see, too, their brethren hastening to- 
welcome them from the slopes of the Niger, and from its lovely 
valleys — from many a sequestered nook, and from many a palmy 
plain — Mohammedans and Piigans — chiefs and people — all coming to- 
catch something of the inspiration the exiles have brought — to share- 
in the borrowed jewels they have imported — and to march back hand 
in hand with their returned brethren towards the sunrise for the 
regeneration of a continent. And under their united labors, I see 
the land rapidly reclaimed — raised from the slumber of ages, and 
rescued from a stagnant barbarism: and then, to the astonishment 
of the whole world, in a higher sen.se than has yet been witnessed,. 
"Ethiopia shall suddenly stretch out her hands unto God." 



♦ Discourse lH.*forc the American Missionary Association, October, 1879. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND LIBERIA. 

LETTER FROM COMMODORE SHUFELDT. 

The following mteresting letter from Commodore Shufeldt is cal- 
culated to awaken national interest to the 'importance of protecting 
Liberia in all her rights and liberties, and of strengthening her by in- 
telligent and well-appointed emigrants with the powerful aids of civil- 
ization. 

Washington. D. C. April 6, 1881. 

William Coppinger^ Esq., Secretary American Colonization Society, 
Dear Sir. — I regret that other engagements prevent my participa- 
tion in your public meeting to be held in New York in behalf of the 
interests of the Republic of Liberia. 

In view of the many failures which have been recorded in every 
-age of the world, that colony may be regarded as a success; yet to 
those familiar with the present condition of Liberia it is evident that 
a crisis in her existence has been reached in which she requires the ac- 
tive and persistent efforts of her friends. With all due consideration, 
not only for the patient efforts of the Society of which you have so long 
-been the esteemed secretary, but for the exertions of Christians and 
philanthropists throughout England and America, I think there has 
been too much "waiting upx^n Providence" for advancing the interest 
and strengthening the position of the colonists in Africa. Added to 
the disadvantages of a decreasing revenue, a growing debt and an en- 
tire absence of foreign capital, (the investment of which is discouraged 
by Liberian laws,) there seems to be languor in place of decided action 
-among the men who believe in the capabilities of the African race for 
self-government, and an utter indifference on the part of'the United 
States towards a colony planted by ourselves in behalf of a race sub- 
ject for many years to our oppressive laws, and barred by our statutes 
from taking its place among the nations. 

It has been stated and generally believed that the climate of Li- 
beria is fatal to its prosperity. This in a measure perhaps is true, but 
true only in the same degree as in all tropical countries in either 
hemisphere. Malarial fevers prevail, but not of a fatal type, and cer- 
tainly not more aggravated than on our Southern sea-board or through- 
out Central America. Even if the climate is injurious, it is an cril 
which disappears from day to day and year to year in proportion as 
the country is cleared and population increased. If many of the colo- 
nists suffer from climatic ills, it is due partly to the hardships incident 
to emigration, but in my opinion more particularly to the fact that 
many if not most of the emigrants are of a mixed blood, and conse- 
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quently inherit the delicacy of constitution common to mulattoes in 
this country. 

Of all the checks to the progress of Liberia, climate, in my opinion, 
is the least. Its great bars to advancement are: first, the rivalry of 
the colony of the British crown at Sierra Leone; second, the great 
flood of Mohammedanism coming from the north and east of the Re- 
public, with apparently irresistible force; third, the want of steam com- 
munication and the consequent steady flow of emigration from this 
country; and lastly, the indifference of the United States Government 
and the people to the Republic, not only in a Christian and philanthro- 
pic point of view, but perhaps more tangibly in its commercial aspect 
as the objective point for American trade on the west coast. 

It may readily be understood that Sierra Leone, under the protec- 
tion of the powerful Government of Great Britain, possessed of ample 
means and always sustained, by military force, urged on by the per-* 
sistent efforts of British traders to monopolize more and more the val- 
uable trade of interior Africa, is constantly encroaching on Liberian 
territory, both upon its sea-shore and upon its rather indefinable inter- 
nal limits. This aggression, although not countenanced, nor perhaps 
understood by the people of Great Britain, is nevertheless going on, un- 
til at last Liberia, losing not only her territory, but, consequently, her 
revenue, will dwindle into a mere trading post or missionary station. 
It is a well-known fact that British steamers stop regularly for the pur- 
pose of landing and receiving cargoes on at least two points within 
the Liberian limits, as understood in this country, without regarding 
the custorr* laws of the Republic. The goods thus landed and received 
are taken to and from the interior of Liberia, thus not only defrauding 
her revenue, but encouraging the natives to disobey and hold in con- 
tempt all her laws. The Liberian Government made its first grave 
mistake in appealing to the British crown for protection from this in- 
justice. Its appeal should have been to the United States, which, un- 
der treaty, is required to protect the colony from the natives within its 
borders. I do not wish to underrate the many kindnesses of the Brit- 
ish Government,and particularly of the British people,extended in earli- 
er times toward this struggling colony. In the great effort made by 
England for the abolition of the slave trade on the west coast of Afri- 
ca, Liberia''was her moral ally at least, but times and conditions are 
changed, and although the foreign slave trade has been abolished, yet 
it is a^well-established fact that domestic slavery exists, not only 
among the tribes within Liberian territory, but throughout Africa, and 
to-day contributes by its labor to the commerce of that continent, from 
which England derives such immense profits. The English philan- 
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thropists take no note of this fact, while the colonial governments and 
the British merchant take advantage of its results. 

However lamentable, it is nevertheless true that Mohammedanism 
is carrying all before it in a religious point of view. It has already 
reached to within 150 miles of Sierra Leone and Monrovia, the capital 
of Liberia, establishing every where its fundamental dogmas of polyg- 
amy and slavery. To those who believe in a higher and purer religion 
this forebodes a struggle prolonged into the centuries; for it is safe to 
predict that within the next half centur}'' the native tribes of Liberia 
itself will be converted to that faith unless the Christian friends of the 
African race in this country and in Europe rouse themselves and de- 
termine to resist its encroachments. 

The want of steam communication with this country, by which 
alone a constant flow of immigration, as vital to an infant colony as 
life-blood to the human system, (we prove it by the constantly increas- 
ing wealth and prosperity of our own country,) accounts for the pover- 
ty and slow growth of Liberia. A steam communication not only fosters 
this immigration, but creates a trade to supply the ever increasing 
wants of the colonists, who in turn barter the products of their new coun- 
try for our manufactures. It is the merest folly to. suppose that in the 
near future the native African will become a voluntary and p>ersistent 
tiller of the soil for the sake of the gain arising from commerce. He 
cultivates the earth to the extent of his necessities, and while the col- 
onists can utilize him in a desultory way, Liberia must look to her im- 
ported citizens for a steady development of her agricultural wealth. I 
fear very much that the Liberian himself does not quite appreciate this 
fact. A steam line fromNew York or Baltimore via Madeira, the Ca- 
nary Islands, the Cape de Verde. Sierra Leone and Monrovia, would not 
only prove remunerative at this time.but would rivet that country to this 
in such a way as not only to inure to our commercial good, but insure the 
progress and prosperity of Liberia. One thing is certain, unless Amer- 
ican capitalists can be found to build American ships for this purpose,, 
but a few years, or perhaps months, will elapse before the English mer- 
chant will embrace the opportunity, and we shall have the mortifica- 
tion of seeing the English flag doing the work between America and 
her colony, thus depriving us of the benefits of opening a trade 
with Africa, the last and richest field left to the progressive merchant 
as well as to the missionary. Livingstone has said that commerce 
and Christianity must go hand in hand in the proselyting of Africa. 
The people of the United States, therefore, whether actuated by the 
desire of gain or the desire of good, are interested in the establish- 
ment of steam communication between these two countries. Imme- 
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diate and energetic attention to this fact will obviate that last and 
greatest bar to Liberian progress — the indifference of the people and 
Government of the United States to Liberian interests. 

The press — the great motor of public opinion in this country — rare- 
ly writes an encouraging word, or urges its readers to an intelligent con- 
sideration of the great problem now working itself out in Liberia. The 
ill-timed and ill-digested effort of the Negroes themselves in this coun- 
try, which ended in the first and only voyage of the bark Azor, was ridi- 
culed throughout the land, and quoted as evidence of the incapacity of 
the race to do anything for itself. No consideration whatever seems to 
have been given to the condition of poverty and ignorance which 
checked and hindered these poor people in their first effort to reach a 
land free from the moral oppression of a superior race. Letters about 
Liberia speak frequently with quiet self-conceit of the amusing char- 
acteristics of society there, overlooking the fact that those people, 
emerging from a state of ignorance and quasi-slavery, are struggling by 
the lights they have towards a higher plane, during which struggle 
they must necessarily endeavor to imitate the manners and customs 
of their superiors in the land which they have left. That these im- 
itations are sometimes grotesque there can be no doubt, but from the 
thinking man such efforts merit sympathy rather than derision. At 
all events, if in the destiny of mankind it is written that the struggle 
of the inferior to the plane of the superior is to go on throughout the 
centuries to come, then this, the first effort of the African race to es- 
tablish a free government upx^n its own soil, merits and should receive 
the sympathy and encouragement of every man, woman and child in 
America. 

But the apparent indifference of the American Government 
to the permanency and prosperity of Liberia has, if possible, less ex- 
cuse. Our statesmen, in the study of our interests and in the guidance 
of our policy, should long ago have seen that in encouraging Liberia 
they would not only afford an outlet to a discontented class of our 
citizens, and an offset to the predominance of European power upon 
the continent of Africa, and gain a stand-point for effort as a Chris- 
tian nation, but would create and foster a market for manufactures 
which are not only each year demanding foreign marts, but are already 
eagerly sought after by the 200,000,000 of people who dwell upon that 
portion of the earth's surface. I do not expect, nor indeed is it neces- 
sary, that the Government of the United States should take any ag- 
gressive position towards other countries on the African question. 
A friendly note to a friendly Power, simply indicating that we take an 
active interest in Liberia, and would not be willing to see her territo- 
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ry curtailed or her trade restricted, and 'the occasional visit of an- 
American man-of-war to indicate to the tribes within Liberian boun- 
daries that the laws of Liberia must be respected, would suffice, at 
least at present, to insure the existence of the Republic. 

Much more on this interesting subject occurs to me, but I have said 
perhaps all that you will care to read, and some things in which perhaps 
you do not quite concur; but at all events you will permit me to sub- 
scribe myself a friend to Liberia. 

Very truly yours, 

R. W. Shufeldt. 



For The African Repository. 

AN UNOBSTRUCTED DOOR. 

In The Presbyterian oi the 2nd of April, 1881, a correspondent 
at Freetown, Sierra Leone, in his communication bearing date Dec- 
ember 14th, 1880, entitled **The Open Door Obstructed," says: — "How 
much appreciation the Government of Liberia has for the cause of 
missions may be learned from the following Act, passed at the last 
session of the Liberian Legislature," an extract from which was given. 

The said correspondent asserts that the Act referred to was passed 
"at the last session of the Legislature "-meaning, doubtless, the session 
of 1879-80, concealing the fact that the Legislature was in session 
when he wrote, and the Act was passed at the session of 1880-81, and 
was approved by the President on January 1 4th, 1 881. Surely the readers 
of that paper will not believe that its Sierra Leone correspondent could 
see into futurity and disclose the transactions of the Liberian Legis- 
lature, and write of them as "passed" when the transactions referred 
to did not take place until one month thereafter. He must be a sec- 
ond Elisha "that telleth the king of Israel the words spoken in the 
bedchamber of the king of Syria." 

The said correspondent also informs its readers J that in 
"English Sierra Leone and French Catholic Gaboon" missionaries are 
above suspicion, yet "put under bond not to engage in mercantile 
operations, which is entirely just." Is it just in Sierra Leone and Ga- 
boon to put missionaries under "bond to prevent their engaging in 
mercantile operations," and unjust in "Christian Liberia" to demand 
the payment of duties upon articles brought into the country for the 
ostensible purpose of trade ? What can possibly be the emergencies 
of a mission-field requiring hogsheads of tobacco and brass kettles or 
barrels of powder and cases of muskets } Did the Sierra Leone cor- 
respondent know that these are some of the articles invoiced to Lu- 
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theran, Episcopalian and Methodist missionaries? Did that writer 

know that the Rev. Mr. , a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church, converted the Seminary in Monrovia into a retail establish- 
ment.^ These things were not done in a corner, and in no small 
degree tended to lessen the esteem of this people for missionaries of 
that class who, contrary to the instructions of their Boards and the 
spirit of their great Master, manifest such a love for gain. 

The missionaries laboring here for the past forty years have been 
mostly Americans, or at least were citizens of the United States, and 
could at all times claim the protection of this and their Governments 
The Ho;i. John H. Smyth, the Minister Resident and Consul Gener- 
al, is a Christian and gentleman, to whom all who have been subject- 
ed "to extra expense by the arrogance of petty officials" might appeal; 
but the Freetown correspondent being so far from the truth rela- 
ative to the passage of an "Act by the Liberian Legislature," cannot 
safely be relied upon when gratuitously relating what was "told" him 
respecting the "American Minister's assuring the Liberian Govern- 
ment that the American Mission Boards would not overlook the con- 
tinuation of a policy so hostile to the cause, and that his Government 
would undoubtedly concern itself about the interests of the 
Boards." Certainly not; for granting that all that was "told" was the 
"truth, and nothing but the truth," yet the "continuation of a policy 
so hostile to the cause" did not exist prior to the passage of the Act 
requiring missionaries to pay import and export dues, for even in 
•'Christian Liberia" the scriptural maxim holds good that "where 
there is no law there is no transgression." 

Neither that correspondent, nor any of the missionaries whose 
cause is espoused, have been required to pay duties upon machinery,, 
books, apparatus, seeds, specimens, implements, household utensils, 
donations of clothing, or materials therefor, when gratuitously dis- 
tributed and destined for charitable institutions of learning. But 
goods, wares, merchandise, canned meats, peaches, and one hundred 
and one of the other good things of America and England.are dutia- 
ble. These latter articles the mission children never see; and as for 
the clothing, according to the present methods adopted by these mis- 
sionaries, the clothing of one out of every twenty boys or girls would 
not cost five dollars per annum, averaging the materials at the 
American market value. 

There are also here other missionaries, receiving salaries from 
American Mission Hoards, who order their supplies regularly from 
abroad. These deliver their invoices and pay the duties assessed^ 
Does the Liberian pay because he is not a missionary' but a citizen,. 
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or shoald the foreigner be exempt because he is a missiooary? Oris 
it because both are bringing into the country such articles as come 
under the notice of the law ? It is not true that the Liberian Govern- 
ment demands large sums for the pri\-ilege of doing missionary work; 
bat it does demand, and justly too, duties upon such articles as are 
nscjA in " mercantile operations." 

The ports of Liberia are in no sense more open to the indiscrimi- 
nate landing of wares and merchandise than those of any other 
country, and it is surprising that any one should for a moment think 
so. Travellers of all shades, grades, and sexes are subjected to the 
most rigid inspection, and the contents of their trunks exposed to 
view by •*petty officials" in the harbors of New York and Boston, cw 
Liverpool and London, to prevent articles being smuggled that 
should regularly pass the custom-house. Are they 'Tinder constant 
suspicion?" 

While we should be sorry to lose our good Methodist brethren 
who are always itinerating, or have the Episcopalians to leave us 
without "succession," as also the Lutherans, who have never gone 
very far beyond their first opening, yet the Presbjterians will ever 
continue to educate and instruct the "heathen" hereabouts and else- 
where, that to be loj'al to the Word of God implies not to speak evil 
of dignities, but to give all proper respect to '*the powers that be," 
••for they are ordained of God." This her missionaries have endeav- 
ored to teach under circumstances •'more unfavorable than those of 
the present" in Liberia; and when the misrepresentations of suspicious 
characters shall have been removed from this obstructed door, it will 
open wide and still wider, and the true missionaries of the cross, 
without purse or scrip, will pursue a "straightforward course on 

through the dark continent." 

A Presb^teriax Missionary. 

Monrovia^ Ju$u iJtA, iSSi. 



OUR LIBERIA LETTER. 



Monrovia, July 29, 1881. 
I have to announce the death of Hon. James E. Moore, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, son of G. Moore, Esq., merchant of this 
city, and grand-son of the late Elijah Johnson, which took place oa 
the 1 8th of May. He was a graduate of Liberia College, and proved 
himself deser\'ing of the highest trust. He had only completed his 
33rd year when he died. His death at any time could not have been 
otherwise than sad, touchingly sad, because his friends and fellow- 
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• citizens looked upon him as a bright and living example of the capaci- 
ty of the Negro race. 

Besides being a partner in the firm of G. Moore & Son, he held 
.at various times the appointments of Secretary of State, acting Ameri- 
can Consul General in Liberia, and chairman of the Municipal Coun- 
cil. He was also a member of the Executive Committee of Liberia 
College. In his death Liberia has lost one of its highest ornaments, 
and Africa one of her illustrious sons. His memory will live after him, 
to encourage others to gain the esteem of their fellow-citizens, and to 
work in the path of duty and usefulness. 

The semi-annual examination of the students of Liberia College 

• came off on the 1 5th July, and was conducted by Prof. Freeman and 
President Blyden, assisted by a Committee of the Board of Trustees. 
The pupils have shown during the last two terms, encouraging in- 
terest and zeal in their studies, and two or three of them give decided 
promise of more than ordinary intelligence. The studies pursued 
have been chiefly Greek and Latin, algebra, arithmetic, geography and 
natural philosophy. 

It is intended, as soon as the College is removed into the rural dis- 
tricts, to connect with its operations a system of manual labor, to , 
teach,especially the native youth who come to it from the interior, 
the practical use of improved implements of husbandry and of, me- 
chanical industry. The tools of civilization in the hands of trained 
^outh, male and female, will work a wonderful revolution among the 
interior tribes. There are skilled Negro mechanics here not long 
from the United States, who could take effective management of 
that department. 



LETTER FROM REV. JAMES O. HAYES. 

The bark Liberia, which sailed from New York, June 15, with em- 
^igrants sent by the American Colonization Society, arrived at 
Monrovia, July 23, and her passengers were promptly lo- 
•cated on their lands at Brewerville. One of their number. Rev. 
James O* Hayes, a graduate of Shaw University, writes: — "I am, in- 
<leed, happy to report my arrival in this country after a pleasant pas- 
sage of thirty-eight days. I have met many of the prominent citizen 
4Uid others, all of 'whom have extended to me the warm hand of fel- 
lowship and welcome. Hon. B. P. Yates, who has resided in this Re- 
public fifty-two years, remarked to me that he would prefer Liberia 
to America, even if he were made President of the United States. I 
liave two brothers and their families, with numerous friends,residing at 
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Brewerville, and they are prospering finely. The conviction i& 
strengthened by all I see, that persons who improve the advan- 
tages afforded immigrants here, could not be induced to exchange 
countries. This is no place for those who are not industrious and 
have not the interest of the Negro race at heart." 



LIBERIA'S EXPRESSION OF SYMPATHY. 

President Garfield in his affliction is the thought and topic of the- 
world. Intelligence of the shooting nowhere produced a more pro- 
found sensation than at the several civilized settlements along the 
West Coast of Africa. The feeling of sympathy in Liberia was in- 
tense, and promptly found expression in the following letter written 
by order of President Gardner. It was penned when the first news of 
the assault reached that Republic, and before the extent of the injury- 
was fully known. 

Department of State, 

Monrovia, July 28, i88r. 

Sir\ — I am directed by the President to acknowledge, the receipt of 
your communication conveying the startling intelligence of an at- 
tempted assassination of President Garfield, and to express the deep* 
horror which the President experienced at the sad news, and further 
to beg you to convey to your Government the earnest congratulations 
of the President at the escape of President Garfield, and his hope also 
that President Garfield's health has not seriously suffered from the- 
dastardly attempt upon his valuable life. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

G. W. Gibson, 

Secretary of State.. 
Hon. J. H. Smyth, 

Minister Resident, &c., 

U. S. Legation, Monrovia, Liberia. 



AN EXCELLENT SELECTION. 

The Rev. Henry Highland Garnet, D. D., pastor of the Shiloh: 
Presbyterian church. New York City, has been appointed Minister 
Resident and Consul General of the United States to Liberia, in place 
of Hon. John H. Smyth, recalled. The latter has proved a valuable 
and acceptable officer, and it is understood will engage in mercantile 
pursuits inJ|,Western Africa; Dr. Garnet's daughter is a missionary^ 
teacher in Liberia, and he goes as America's representative to the* 
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land in which his fathers dwelt, and from which the5r wiere torn to be 
enslaved. His appointment should increase the interest of ali good" 
people in Liberia, which still needs the fostering care of the great na^ 
tions that are in the van of civilization. 



ALL SAINTS HALL. 

Among the passengers by the bark Monrovia, which sailed fronv 
New York, July 9th, for Liberia, was Miss Margaretta Scott,, for a 
number of years connected with the Episcopal mission in that Re- 
public. This zealous and indefatigable lady now returns to superin-- 
tend the erection of buildings and to organize a school in Grand Bas- 
sa county, for the higher education of young girls, taking with her" 
some $5,000 in cash and materials for this purpose. The Legislature: 
of Liberia has appropriated two hundred acres of land, and fulljr 
$6,000 is in charge of Trustees in the United States for this important 
work. Ten thousand dollars additional are needed for a permanent^ 
fund to maintain the school. 



RETURNED FOR HIS FAMILY. 

The Rev. S. F. Flegler, who went some three years ago, in the bark 
Azor, as pastor of the first African Methodist E. church to Liberia, 
has returned for his family, and was welcomed in Charleston, South 
Carolina, with great enthusiasm. He reports having organized three 
churches, viz: Brown's Chapel at Royesville, with 25 mem- 
bers, Bethel, at Brewerville, with 25 members, and Mount Car- 
mel, at Arthington, with 52 members. Mr. Flegler speaks in the 
highest terms of the fertility of the soil in Liberia, and of its excellent 
Republican Government. 



FALL EXPEDITION. 

The American Colonization Society will dispatch a company ot 
select emigrants by the new bark Monrovia, expected to return from 
the West Coast in season to sail from New York in November nextr 
direct for Liberia. 



ANNIVERSARY OF LIBERIAN INDEPENDENCE. 

The Observer of Monrovia, says: "The anniversary of the declara- 
ton of national Independence was celebrated here in the usual man- 
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ner. The oration was delivered by H. W. Grimes, Esq., and was well 
received. Mr. F. E. R. Johnson read the Declaration of Independence, 
B. J. K. Anderson, Esq., conducted the musical exercises, — Mrs S. H. 
Blyden presiding at the organ. After the celebration the President 
entertained a distinguished company at luncheon. Secretary Gibson 
entertained the choir, Orator and members of the Council at supper 
in the evening. 

There was also a celebration at Clay- Ashland, at which an excel- 
lent introductory address was delivered by Mr. E. C. Clark. The 
Declaration of Independence was impressively read by Mr. H. M. Rix. 
Ex-Senator Blackledge delivered the oration. Mr. Blackledge urged 
his auditory to exert themselves in their several pursuits for the ad- 
vancement and aggrandizement of the country, and for the develop- 
ment of its resources. Mr. John W. Good led the choir, 
whose performances were not the least pleasing feature of the cele- 
bration. 

The citizens of Schiefifelin celebrated the day with due honors. 
They had a procession with military escort and an oration. In the 
afternoon there was a public dinner at which appeared, by general 
•consent, nothing but the products of the country. The inenu consis- 
ted among other things of palaver sauce and rice, palm-butter and 
rice, stewed, baked and fried fish, boiled and baked chicken, stewed 
chicken with eddoe dumplings, venison, a porcupine baked whole, 
fulontonga, pound cake — in making of which very fine cassada-fiour 
was used — and other cakes. The spices and condiments used in the 
preparation of the food were those indigenous to the country." 

The thirty-fourth Anniversary of Liberian Independence was cele- 
brated on the 26th of July, by the colored people in various parts of 
the United States. At Charleston, Rev. S. F. Flegler, one of the 
Azor passengers, was the orator of the day, and Mr. W. L. Blakel'y 
and others delivered addresses. The exercises at Savannah com- 
prised an excursion to Thunderbolt and an entertainment in the even- 
ing at Chatham Hall, in the city, both managed by Mr. Abraham 
Burke. 



GOD'S PUI^POSE IN THE NEGRO RACE. 

At the African Methodist church in this city, Bishop H. M. Tur- 
ner delivered a lecture on the above subject. The audience-room, 
recently enlarged and improved, was filled well-nigh to its utmost 
capacity. A few of our white fellow-citizens, who chanced to hear of 
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the Bishop's purpose to lecture, were present. Bishop Turner was 
elected to the Episcopacy of the African Methodist Church at the 
General Conference which met in St. Louis last year. He is a native 
of South Carolina, and now has charge of the Conferences in Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas and Louisiana. His appearance is striking,indicat- 
ing a man of intelligence and force. He has a voice of compass and 
flexibility which he controls with the magic charm of a natural orator. 
The spirit evidenced throughout was candid, generous and Christian. 
There was no appeal to race prejudice, but an earnest exhortation to 
race pride and ambition. He said there was a Providence in the 
Negro's coming to America and passing through the ordeal of 
slavery. They had here learned and embraced the Christian religion 
and are thereby prepared to Christian ize their fatherland. He said a 
Negro sceptic was almost unknown — they are all believers. His argu- 
ment, based on the history of the races, was at once ingenious and 
learned. Going back to the origin of the races he ridiculed the litera- 
ture that attempted to dehumanize the Negro and turned back upon 
their authors with fine effect the later developments of science. He 
said the doctrines of Huxley and Dan\'in had demonstrated one fact if 
nothing more — ^the oneness of the human family. That if the Negro 
is but a developed mon key so is his white brother, though possibly 
slightly improved. He appealed to his people to rely upon them- 
selves — to strive to be self-dependent. He ridiculed the colored 
conventions that were held so frequently during the early days of 
emancipation, and said they were barren of anything elevating and 
stimulating to their race. These points were occasionally enforced 
with specimens of the finest wit. — Vzcksbiirg Daily Hcraldr 

From The London Times. 

LIBERIAN COFFEE. 

The species of coffee which is indigenous to Libcria.in West Africa, 
seems destined to have an important influence on the industr)^ of those 
countries in which the coffee blight has almost extinguished the Ara- 
bian coffee plant. A little pamphlet, by Dr. H. A. A. Nicholls, just 
published by Messrs. Silver & Co., gives some interesting information 
on the cultivation of Liberian coffee in the West Indies, and especial- 
ly in Dominica. The plant was first grown in England in the Royal 
Gardens at Kew, during the year 1872, and from thence seedlings were 
forwarded, in 1874, to Dominica and to several of the colonies in the 
West Indies. Fifty years ago Dominica was essentially a coffee coun- 
ry; at one time, indeed, over 3,000,000 pounds of this staple were ex- 
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ported annually, and the coffee was of so fine a quality that the Do- 
minica produce usually obtained the highest price in the English mar- 
Jket. Unfortunately, however, early in the present century, a , blight 
attacked the trees, and within a few years it committed suqh ravage 
that the cultivation of coffee became almost extinct. Naturally, on 
the introduction into Dominica of a new species of coffee, more vigo- 
rous than that of Arabia, hopes were entertained that the leaves would 
be impervious to the ravages of the blight, and these hopes, happily, 
were fully realized, for the young plants soon shot up into vigorous 
iarge shrubs, free irom blight, and loaded with flowers and ripe and 
.unripe berries. This immunity from blight enjoyed by Liberian cof- 
fee is, as Dr. Nicholls says, of the utmost importance to the welfare of 
Dominica and the neighboriujg colonies, both English and French, for 
ihere is now nothing to prevent the islands of the lesser Antilles 
from being once more large coffee-supplying countries. In Dominica 
jthe cultivation of coffee may be said to be re-established although it 
is only yet in its infancy, and the productiveness of the Liberian trees 
i^ a matter of astonishment to those of the older residents who remem- 
ber the coffee estates of 40 years ago. The Liberian coffee plant is 
much larger than that of Arabia, being, indeed, in its native state, a 
small tree. 

It has several other characteristics which render its culti- 
vation different from that of its Arabian congener, and give it several 
jadvantages, all in favor of the planter. Its leaves are much larger; it 
flowers for several months, so that flowers and berries may be found 
XDn the same plant, and the berries are twice the size of the ordinary 
x:offee bean. The ripe berries do not fall from the tree, like the ordi- 
nary coffee plant but remain on the tree, without detriment to their 
^quality, for weeks, an important feature where it may be difficult to 
proture the labor necessary for speedy gathering. Dr. Nicholls gives 
many useful details as to the mode of cultivation and preparation. 
The flavor of the coffee, he maintains, is excellent, and he adduces ev- 
idence to show that it is quite as good as Java coffee. The success of the 
Liberian coffee in Dominica has been so great that already large supplies 
jcA berries are exported to several neighboring islands. The history of 
the establishment of the new cultivation, Dr. Nicholls tells us, is full 
4oi promise to the future of the island. The plant is thoroughly accli- 
jnatized, the young trees are unaffected by blight, and their fruitful- 
ness surpasses all expectations. In the island there are many aban- 
doned estates and large tracts of virgin soil, well watered with fine 
streams, eminently adapted for the cultivation of coffee and limes 
;and other tropical plants. The plant has also been introduced into 
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Ceylon, and Liberian coffee from that island has lately obtained 93s. 
per hundred-weight in the New York market — that is 12s. above the 
•quotation at the time for middling plantation Ceylon (Arabian) coffee 
to the London markets. 



SIERRA LEONE. 



We have received a copy of the report on the census of Sierra Le- 
one and its dependencies. The total population is put down at 60,- 
546, and of these only 134 are classed as " whites." With the one ex- 
■ception of Belgium, every European nation, not to speak of the Uni- 
ted States and the West Indies, is represented, the English, however, 
being in a large majority. The African nationalities which go to make 
up the native population are equally varied. Notwithstanding the 
fact that there are 140 ministers of religion in the Colony, and double 
that number of lay preachers, close upon 25 per cent, of the inhabi- 
tants are classed as "Pagans," and 5,000 of the balance as Mohamme- 
dans. Of the total population 23 per cent, are put down as traders 
and hawkers, who bring in the articles which the surrounding coun- 
try furnishes — gold, rubber, beeswax, gum, copal, &c. — Ec/io. 



ITEMS OF INTELLIGENXE. 

Rbv. Alfrrd F. Russell, — the newly-elected Vice-President of Liberia, was formerly a 
Methodist preacher, and a son-in-law of the Rev. Beverly R. Wilson, one of the most dis- 
tinguished missionaries and citizens of the early days of the Republic. Mr Russell has of 

late years been connected with the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

• 

Liberia at Lincoln UNiVEksiTv — There are eight young men from Liberia at the Lin- 
<co1d* University Chester county, Pa. Four are from the Bassa nation, two are Congoes, 
one is a Vey, and another an Americo-Liberian. One of them, Thomas H. Roberts, of the 
Vey nation, received the first prize for oratory at the recent anniversary of Lincoln Univer- 
sity. 

African Devices to Obtain Water in Drought. — Dr. Matteucci remarks on the al- 
most absolute want of water in Darfur, and the consequent recent cultivation of watermel 
ons by the natives as far as the arid soil will permit. They also utilize the Baobab tree in 
a curious manner. Hollowing out the huge trunk of the older trees by fire, they, by some 
prehistoric primitive method, get the hollow trunk filled with water during the rainy sea- 
son, the water keeping sweet for eight months. The people of Darfur, Dr. Matteucci says, 
■are still in a primitive, uncorrupted condition, a contrast to the Egyptianized natives of 
Kordofah. 

An African Grape. — A French explorer, M. Lecart, writes home'from Koundian, that he 
has discovered a vine, which promises to be of great economical value. He says the fruit 
of the vine is excellent and abundant, its cultivation very easy, its roots tuberous and per- 
ennial, while its branches are annual. It can be cultivated as easily as the Dahlia. He, 
Jiimsdf, has been eating the large grapes for eight days and found them excellent, and he 
sug^fests that its culture ought to be attempted in all vine-growing countries as a possible 
remedy against the phylloxera. He is sending home seeds for experiment, ^both. in France 
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Receipts of the Society ^ 
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and Algeria, and will bring back specimens of the plant in all stages of growth. — Nature, 

A SuAHELi Dictionary. — Dr. Dutrieul, who was obliged to return from Africa to Bel- 
gi\im to recruit his health, is about to start for Africa again, to take part in the service for 
the abolition of slavery, at the head of which is Col. Sala. He had begun while there before a 
dictionary of the Suaheli language, so common all over Central Africa. Although incom- 
plete, the Executive Committee of the International African Association have decided to 
print the dictionary as it is, and put it in the hands of travellers for correction and completion. 

Emigration. — Among the remarkable movements of this century, emigration has been 
one. In the last sixty years no fewer than 16,000,000 people have left the old world for Amer- 
ica and Australia; and of these the United States received 10,370,000. This change of homes 
has greatly bettered the state of the emigrants, and has added largely to the wealth of the 
world. " The British emigrants, in Australia and La Plata have sheep farms,which cover 
territories vaster than the conquests of Alexander." 

Receipts of the American Colonization Society, 
During the month of June, 1881. 



Connecticut. ($100 00.) 
Stamford. Charles J. Starr. 

New Jersey. ($22.00) 
Princeton. Proxy collections, 
transmitted by Rev. Dr. John 

Maclean 

Trenton. John S. Chambers. 

Pennsylvania. ($500.00.) 
Harrisburg. James Mc Cor- 

mick,Esq 

North Carolina. ($12.00.) 
Warrenton. Mrs. Cora E. 



100 00 



12 00 
10 00 



500 00 



Guy, toward cost of emigrant 

passage 

For Repository. 

New Jersey, $2. Canada. $1. 
Recapitulation. 

Donations 

Emigrants toward passage 

African Repository 

Rent of Colonization Building. . 

Support of schools in'Liberia. . . 

Total Receipts in June 



12 00 



3 00 



622 


00 


12 


00 


3 


00 


96 


00 


90 


00 



$823 00 



During the month of July, 1881. 

New York. ($100.00.) Recapitulation. 

Brooklyn. Mrs. Margaret Di- 
mon, by A. J. Beekman 100 00 

African Repository. ($1.50.) 
Indiana, $1. Louisiana, 50 cts. i 50 



Donation 

African Repository 

Rent of Colonization Building. 



Total Receipts in July. 



2 00 



During the month 

New Hampshire. ($2.00 ) 

Portsmouth. Rev. Alfred Elwyn 

New Jersey. ($11.00.) 

Princeton. Proxy collections, 
additional, transmitted by 
Rev. Dr. John Maclean 

Pennsylvania. ($10.00.) 

HoUidaysburg. Miss Mary 
Vance 

North Carolina. ($20.00.) 

Cob ton. Bryan Dudley, toward 
emigrant passage 



of August, 1 88 1. 



100 00 

336 00 
$437 SO 



II 00 



10 00 



ward cost of emigrant passage 

to Liberia 50 00 

Indiana. ($40.00.) 

Princeton. Mrs. M.W. P. Lagow. 40 00 

African Repository. ($1.00.) 



cost of emi errant passaere to 
Liberia 

South Carolina. ($50.00.) 

Charleston. VV. J. Moultrie, to- 



20 00 



California, 

Recapitulation. 

Donations 

Emigrants toward passage 

African Repository 

Rent of Colonization Building. 
Interest for schools in Liberia. 

Total Receipts in August 



$1. 00 

63 00 

70 00 

I 00 

104 so 

29 20 
$267 70 
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THE CONTINENT OF THE FUTURE. 

AFRICA. AND ITS WONDERFUL DEVELOPMENT — EXPLORATION, 
GOLD MINING, TRADE, MISSIONS AND ELEVATION. 

The tide of modern civilization and religious development 
is sweeping round the globe. With the rapid advance of India, 
the unparalleled strides of Japan, and the steady progress of China to 
the new era, Africa is about to reveal its long-kept secrets and its pos- 
sibilities of contributing to the elevation of its inhabitants and the 
welfare of the world. Commerce, capital, science, philanthropy and 
religion have joined hands to penetrate the mysterious land and cast 
light on its gloomiest portions. Africa is very nearly everywhere re- 
garded as the continent of the future. 

Governmental. — France seems about to absorb Tunis and Trip- 
oli, and to unite Algeria to her Senegal possessions. The Chambers 
have voted eight millions of francs ($1,600,000) for two railroads : (i) 
from Algiers to Timbuctoo, across the Sahara, and (2) from Saint Louis, 
Senegal, to Bamaka and Sego. Two millions of francs ( §400,000) have 
also been appropriated for the construction of a telegraph line from 
Dakar to Saint Vincent, to place Senegal in telegraphic connectioa 
with Europe. A loan is proposed of forty-five millions of francs ($9,. 
000,000) for the formation of three hundred villages and the introduc- 
tion of two hundred thousand colonists into Algeria. This expand- 
ing colony is just fifty years old. In 1830 the total exports and im- 
ports did not amount to two million francs, ($400,000.) They have 
now reached three hundred and sixty-five million francs, ($63,100,000.) 

M. Soleillet and M. Doponchel give the result of their long and 
thorough reconnoissance as highly favorable to the project of cross-^ 
ing the Sahara by steam, and they describe the desert as far more fer- 
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tile :~.in is c:*n:n::»r.'.y believed. The li::er sG.ys : •• Wlqai is being so 
successfully j.cccn'.plished ry Er.cland in Ir.iia. by :he United States 
iz N:nh An:eric^a. ir.c by Russia in Central Asii. ir.it should \re \xy 
t:- ic in enr-ul^ticn of their example — seek a crntinent whereon to 
ex:eni cur burner. cent influence, ani f.ni. by the entplcyment of our 
idle capital, at :nce a ne^^ market ::r the tr. ducts of our industries 
s^d manufactures, and a vast centre cf agriculture pr\xiuct:on, able 
t: supply us. at small cc<t. with the raw n: ate rials net indigenous to 
cur s: il. which we new only cb tain v^-it:: dimculty from foreign sources." 
The exr-editi:n under Gall ion i is stated to have reached Saint 
i-ou: s :r c m * :n: o u ct :o . ::a v : n c c c m i . e t ec a s u pc ey : : r a railroad be- 
twee n t h : se v-c i n ts v»- :: i c h : s pre r. : u n ce d t .^ b e en t irely feasible. He 
met with a trie n dly re cep t i on . an i f : m: e .t t reat ies with numerous 
trir-es, whereby France is tiTanted a ri^ht cf way. and may establish 
am.bas5ad:rlal cr mil:tar>- representatives at the proposed principal 
static ns. M. Matheis has beer, ccmmissicned by the French Govern- 
•i..^ ... .« ^-\.....s. ...V. v.<.~....^t ^.,... ...\. ...... V. t.. ...^ .^ .^c> wj x^afwc 

* .a—. -».. 1-. * —>>..--... .•-.. •^..^^..c V. .-->. 1 ......... 1. "i ..vi- w— Ck^t lor Jr or- 

.«... .A...&..^. .^ .. .>.>.^.'.. ... .;;. .....V .1^. rv..^. . ^ ...... .. ^...._\ ^ne nature oz 

t ne ccnumcrci.i- re. at., n? t. ..e .crmc.t witn ^.'uaan. 

\m. . . . .. .'^«.-^.. ..., .. . . . ^ . .. _.»',.; . _ . , .V..- •...i.^. '.-^jn^ ^v^tirf^^n ^i***-— 
. .;;,N.v....v.K...vv. .>. . ....^ ... .««.... .v.. .. ...<. .v.........^^ ..^j^km C^&a OACX 

ra :_e-:ne ana tne \.Tant: ..i. .t is unaerstcca tna: t.ne aec:s:on reached 
was t h at 1 1: e F re n c 1: a re t ' re ta : n the Me 11 ac c u r: an d the E nglish the 
Scare : es Th o r. e wl y e. p p^ ; i :: t e a G e v e r: e r e : S ! e rra Lee n e. Arthur Eli- 
bar, k Have leek. Fsa.. v. as ;ne e: the representatives cf the British 

r ^r...^..:.. .^ «-.v..«v.^« «..■. — «« V. cx.c.>.*e .'\.ncan uoinain* 

».w v.* <. • \. . .« ^ • *v.i\. ..V. * «i* V. . «^ --^v •«. ..^^^ ^ <^^.. K.*..^^«^^ «^ %. « 4^cl**4m£C a 2*VS" 

e— ^ - >. - -^..^ •-. J. . V \ ...V V. . • >v.». V ...-4. — .e^.oE ocst acapt- 

ki ^ . %. ...^. v.. ^ ...%-...<... . ..v.<.:..c .)u^ «. ^ ...... ^-v..;i.-.. ..^ .or one nuno- 

rea c:.en:sts ana tneir :am"...es an em:*:Tat:en navmg begun from 
Madeini. Lerence Mareuee. the pert e: Tela^ea Fay. has been ceded 
tc Great Britain. It is the b<s: h.irber en the seuth-eastem coast, 

• • . ■ ■ V* * ^ * • « « a 

■■ ;: ..^ «.^ ^ ^. .n.^ ...<..-.. .>...■. ...- .a.^..:l.. ........dUG anQ ulC 

Transvaal makes :ts pcs*ess:en ef in: penance to England. 
The latter c- grantees te Pertu^ial the exclusive right to the 
terr.ter;.- b^fveen the .\merie and Cen^o riven?. The conoession made 
by the r er:ucuese vrevemntent te the Andrada Land Companv, cx- 
ten dm^ fr : m t h e Sh . re t e the K a : ri e . at N yam. p*in*ri Island, about 
seTen hundred m.:les. .s inceurse ef exantinatien by a party of Frencli 
nizin< engineers. The Comm.erc.al .\ss>:c:at;en cf Lisbon is raiuog 
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funds by subscription to be offered to the Government to co-operate 
with it in the foundation of civilizing stations in the Portuguese-Af- 
rican colonies. 

Spain is meditating a protectorate of Morocco. Messers Bolliglia, 
Mamoli and Pastori, of the " Italian Society for Promoting Commer- 
cial Exploration in Africa," have left Tripoli to examine the elevated 
plain of Barka and to found trading posts at Bengasi, Derna and Te- 
breck, and afterwards others on the oasis bordering the road to Uadai 
and Bornu. The Italian Government has contributed generously to 
outfit the expedition. The same Society has dispatched M. De- 
meitri and M. Michieli from Khartoum for the Red Sea, with a cara- 
van of seven hundred camels laden with various kinds of merchandise 
for trade. The Egyptian Government has sent the learned Rohlfs to 
the King of Abyssinia to arrange mutual relations on a friendly basis. 
The Sultan of Zanzibar has engaged the intrepid Thomson to con- 
duct a geographical investigation of the Rovouma. 

The Slave Trade. — It is estimated that fifty thousand natives 
are annually conveyed to the Turkish and Egyptian ports of the Red 
Sea, where they are disposed of to dealers. The Sultan of Zanzibar 
has dispatched an armed force of five hundred men, commanded by 
an officer detailed from the British Army, in the direction of Lake 
Tanganyika, and the British tjovernment is to establish consuls at 
Suakin and Khartoum, with authority to travel in Egypt and on the Red 
Sea, " to heal the open sore of the world." The French Government is 
to make earnest efforts and to co-operate with England in all meas- 
ures having in view the same humane object. The Khedive has ap- 
pointed Comte Delia Salla to the special office of repressing the 
slave traffic in lower Egypt. It is to be regretted that at the Berlin 
Congress in 1878, which afforded an excellent opportunity for con- 
certing a treaty on slavery between the Powers of Europe, this good 
result was rendered impossible by the action of the English represent- 
atives. 

Explorations. — In the exploration of Africa the Germans keep 
the lead, of which almost nothing is known until they appear after 
an absence of a few years, with a fund of knowledge that is astonish- 
ing. Witness, for instance, the apparition of Lenz from a journey 
from Morocco to Timbuctoo, and thence to Medine and St. Louis. 
This famous traveler reports passing through towns of from ten to 
thirty thousand inhabitants, and of having made discoveries which 
explode the theory of converting the Sahara into an ocean. He states 
that the most depressed portion of El Juff, the body of the desert, is 
some five hundred feet above the level of the sea, and that there 
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tile til -J*. .'. >•. :r:_l ', ;^7':- p'ir.t.- whirh j-r-. r-.ise to be of great utility- ii 

in Lr ?.-i\:: .- :,':r.-::ri::r.^' :::e c.-::-.:ry :r.'-.ir.c! from St. Paul de L< 

to «.-.i. :;. : ..-rrrr.tr. O ,v-:Tr.n-.r:r.: :::.-. ir.^- :-.skc-d /jr him the protectio 

es v' '.'.'. '- .r. _>:-:-: G'Vvr:-.:r. •::■.: ::: its .\'r:'.\-.r- ;i:ri<d:ction. Dr. Holul 

id x«'; , ;.c. ' - '.': !:.: irijiir.^' rc->L-.ir::.vs ■ :: tht- 'L^^.'..\\,i:>\, intends to cros 

ai :'..•.,-*.■;- '. ■'.' ..-. - ,-th t » .".- r.h. Si.ir.!:::; :r m tl:o Cape of Goo 

tc • : , >: . : ■ '. ". ' / : : * h : Z a m bo :^ i , 1 T. :: ■ v : : : •_■ wat e r <Iied d i > t ri ct Ik 

:• : .' ..-.'. .' ■■ .' '-.:. '. '.''. : C' r.iZ'-*. ii:k: • :; : • J"-r>'i'^ through Darfur. 

'..'. •:*.,.!-;•..' i- '..-.^i .T.T.s i-i.r:v 'i- iirra. M. i^i^i^^j^ric: i? traversing Sou 

1 i". - : . .*.;. :' yj:..r. .rr. '.j:V::cv.:\ 1:.l- \V.\U' ;:r.i White Nile. M. Lom 
t ''.;. "1 ' . r r ; . r. : : rj - -.- ■'. -i:::ir>- n : i ] : l- N ■ r::: ;•. :: r I y S vX" ic t y of Gcogra 
1 :,-.;. : ^. - I'lr- : n a. -ricnt-fc :::;-^' ■:: t ' A:yr5ii:ia. M. J. Chouvei 

i. -■;',!.. • i :r . : : . r. j. :\ c a ■ . 'i c x -. c r i l- :. . ' . us . i t :a\" t \ o r. has re ac bed th 
0'.'>- . . .-.'.-■ ■ r. /.!- -"Liy t(j :::i: r;<:- ■ . .: 'i. ...d I-lMj.e. Capt. Ferrein 
^; , . . r - ." . .' ! i : r ^ - J i ^. a r. d sl \x r^i ■ - : L . • l- :< > • : t i : c army, h a ve o fiere 
*.'.': r •;'.. .-*.'. *.!".'_• '"Jc ,i_L:ra[j:iic;il S-irjeiy «•: Lisbon for a Portugues 
':.,:,,'■ *..,:. ':.7-,'- .\.'ri ::•:. starii::;^ !r.»ir. t;x West Cor.st. M. Antus 
■-. ',r/'i:../ :.^- ;i .r/.rr. r^ial ^fition at Zi:ni)ii.. where he is to be joine 
■',;. .• .r. '-...■. rr. wr.'jin the P<.'rt .;::'. ".-sj (lovoriiir.'.-p.t has promised to fui 
.'. ;-;.* ',■ li'ii.V"^, The '.v'.iriu'i Dr. Sr hv.vinfiirth has returne 
:r ,';. <: ■. '.:'.'. *o *.;. ■ Is'Lrvl '■:' >• j- •::■;«. *>.■ iluM-i^ast of Aden, and afiTrm 
•.?.<.*;*.'. ■. -rry :':r.::r.-. v.iih a .-■liLiiilifl ;in«l varied vegetation. One 

.'■'. .'■!'/.-*.; :r. v.ho in i>'^7'j. with M. /CwiIk!. discovered the sourc 
',:' *.;.'; ^y.-^'-.r. i: .\»'aip. trj start fn-m I'rc.i-jwn on a trading venture an 
V. r./ •.:. ; ^--'.'JiM ^^■:o;;rai;hi(vl position » ■:' " ihj rise of the mysterious ri\ 
f:r.' L'-: .\. \)i\\\\,\fX<>\\ and Siirf,^eon Bp-wnin^. R. A., are in charge c 
'at. ".y.yi'Vw'jjU Vi i/r:nr:trate. by the (iambia. into the valley of th 
N ::;':r r.o 'I irnbiictoo. iJr. (ioiildshiiry lately led an explorin, 
y"-r*.y ivfjiix thr; river C/amt)ia. via Tinibo and Port Lokko, to Si 
",rr:: l,':',:i*-. tlie <'>iitlay tor which fnim the colonial treasury' wa 

'lilL CoN'/O,- The iihjstrious vStanley has reached his secom 
■itaiio;. on tlie Congo. !sanj:^ila. about 30 miles above Vivi, which poin: 
wis.^. '^iiiwA only after faithful but wear\- toil, and against everj' kind 
of diffj'.ultv. He was obliged to throw bridgCvS across the streams 
(}]j('.n, hatrihet in hand, a route across dense forests, blow up rocks; 
leading the way with a gnjup of pioneers, and after adN'^ncing a 
! little, to make a halt, pitch a camp, then go back to bring by instal- 

ments the rest of the convoy, till all were united. Count de Braasza 
has ascended the Ogowe to its headwaters, reaching therebjr 
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the sources of several of the affluents of the Congo. Descending 
one of these, the Alima, partly along the shore and partly by 
boats, he struck the Congo below Stanley Pool, and coming down 
the river he met Stanley, It is suggested that a more practicable 
route to the interior than that by the lower Congo may be opened by 
the Ogowe and the streams which rise near its source. The Count is 
again to descend the Alima, this time in a transportable steam launch, 
and then to make a thorough examination of the valley of the Congo 
— the area of which is estimated to be four times that of France. 

Telegraphic. — Telegraphic communication has been established 
between Elmina and Cape Coast. The Portuguese Commissioner of 
Public Works has constructed in Angola a telegraphic line from St. 
Paul de Loando to Dondo and Calcullo. Preparations are making 
for its extension. The French Government proposes to connect Tunis 
with Corsica by cable. A third cable has been laid from Marseilles to 
Algiers. A second telegraphic line is in operation between Algeria 
and Tunis. 

Gold Minf:s. — Six companies are working on the Gold Coast 
with encouraging prospects. Improved machinery has been shipped 
by the African Company, and its mine is reported to be one of extra- 
ordinary' richness. The success of the Gold Coast Company places it 
in the highest rank of gold mine enterprise. At meetings of the Effu- 
enta Company (July 7 and 21) resolutions were adopted to create an 
additional two thousand shares of £^ each, (§25,) to be distributed 
among the existing shareholders proportional to their present hold- 
ing. The number of shares applied for was more than double the 
amount to be issued. The Akankoo Gold Coast Company — a new 
organization — has acquired territory on the borders of the riVer An- 
cobra, and the celebrated Cameron has been engaged to open up the 
property. The British authorities have placed a civil commandant 
with a police force at Tacquah. Much of the delay experienced in 
the production of the precious metal is attributed in some cases to er- 
ror of management, perhaps unavoidable, and in all to the many diffi- 
culties encountered in an almost unknown region, with the additional 
disadvantages of a very unhealthy climate for Europeans. 

Financial. — A prospectus has appeared for the establishment of 
"The Bank of West Africa," capital ;^5oo,ooo, (§2, 500,000,) in fifty 
thousand shares of ;^io each, (Sso-) The chief office is to be in Lon- 
don, with branches at Sierra Leone and Lagos. The shares of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, £2^, (Si 25,) paid, are quoted at 57, 
and the dividends paid for the last two years have been sixteen per 
■cent. Postal money order offices have been opened between Sierra 
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Leone and the Gambia, at the rate of three shillings (75 cents) per 
£io, ($50.) 

Commercial. — Africa contains resources upon which large por- 
tions of the enlightened world will in no very remote future be de- 
pendent, and it possesses the very highest capacity for the consump- 
tion of many of the productions of civilization. One of the marked 
developments is the numerous orders for utensils and simple machin- 
ery of various kinds, to be worked by hand or with light power, and 
for mechanical tools and agricultural implements. The business is 
already extensive and is likely to be of immense magnitude. Dr. Ho- 
lub describes Prince Sechele, chief of the Bechuanas, as living in a 
grand abode, which he had erected in European style, at a cost of $15, 
000. Khartoum is making astonishing progress. Magnificent stores 
have been built within the last three years, and everything in modem 
civilization can now be had there. The Northwest Company is ex- 
tending commerce at Cape Juby. The security afforded since 
the " annexation " by England of Lagos has powerfully helped 
it to become the " Liverpool of Africa." The declared value of its ex- 
ports in 1878 was ;£577,346, ($2,886,730.) The number, tonnage, &C.,. 
of steam vessels which entered Lagos in the same year is thus given: 

Nationality. Steamers. Tonnage. Crews. 

British 144 141,590 5»746 

German 72 , 4,251 IJ77 

Totals 216 145,841 6,295 

** The Lagos Warehouse and Commission Company," capital £^Oy 
000, ($250,000) in £^ ($25) shares, has been formed, for the purpose of 
founding a wholesale warehouse at Lagos, and, when desirable, at oth- 
er important points on the West Coast. Thus a native merchant will 
be put in possession of two thirds of the net value of his consignment 
immediately the Company is in possession of his produce, and he will 
be enabled to have all his produce realized in the home market. 

Steamers. — Twenty-five years ago it took a passenger from the 
United States one hundred and thirty days to reach Corisco ; now a 
trip via Liverpool of about a month, in a palace compared with the 
pent-up quarters of a sailing ship, and tables furnish with luxuries in- 
stead of ringing the changes of salt beef and hard bread from day to 
day . Twenty-eight steamships afford weekly communication between 
Liverpool and the West Coast. The vessels of ** the African Steam- 
ship Company " are named as follows : Africa, Akassa, Ambriz, Ben- 
in, Biafra,'Ethiopia, Landana, Mayumba, Nubia, Opobo, Whydah and 
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Winnebah, and those of " the British and African Steam Navigation 
Company" bear the following names: Benguela, Bonny, Cameroon, 
Congo, Corisco, Dodo, Forcades, Formoso, Gaboon, Kinsembo, Loan- 
do, Lualaba, Ramos, Roquelle, Senegal and Volta. " The West Afri- 
can Steam Navigation Company " also employ a number of steam- 
ships in the West African trade. Messrs. Rubattino & Co. announce 
their intention to put on several steamers between Genoa and Ben- 
gasi. Not a steamer from the United States to Africa ! 

A company has been formed in New York for " the establishment 
of a line of steamships for passengers, mail and freight, between New 
York, Madeira, St. Thomas and Teneriffe, Cape de Verde, the West- 
ern Islands, the Canary Islands, and the ports of the West Coast of 
Africa." The capital stock is $100,000; and may be increased to $4, 
000,000; shares $100. Such a line would open cheap and rapid com- 
munication between the Liberian Republic and our own, furnishing 
facilities^ for the thousands of people of color who desire to obtain an 
expansive field for their energies, and bringing to our market the val- 
uable staples of its productive soil. In relation to this important pro- 
ject an experienced missionary writes : " Often, during these twenty 
years, I have been surprised at the apparent indifference of American 
capitalists and ship owners to the share that they might have ob- 
tained in the profits of the African trade, other than slaves. I have 
seen two English lines of steamers (the South and the West, having 
their termini respectively at the Cape of Good Hope and the mouth 
of the Niger) develop by rich opposition to five, and the termini of 
three of them extended from the Niger down to the Congo-Living- 
stone, and literally every nation of Europe engaged in their profits, 
while America has scarcely a showing." A subsidy or liberal legislation 
by Congress is counted upon before additional steps in this enterprise 
are taken. And among other public action tending to success is the 
creation and appointment of consuls at the Gold Coast, Lagos and 
Bonny; and vice-consuls at smaller points between Monrovia and the 
Niger, to be under the supervision of the Minister Resident to Liberia. 

Railroad Survey. — While the United States flagship Ticonde- 
roga. Commodore Shufeldt, was on the West African coast, two of her 
officers, Lieut. Drake and Master Vreeland, assisted by eleven men 
from the ship and twenty-seven natives furnished by the Liberian 
Government, made a survey of the St. Paul's river, and ran a line of 
levels along its northern bank and some distance inland, to determine 
the feasibility of constructing a railroad to connect Monrovia with 
the Soudan Valley, via Boporo. This reconnoissance proved that the 
engineering difficulties would be comparatively trifling. There is no 
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doubt that Monrovia would be the most available point for the 
starting of such a road, as it would pass through an entirely virgin 
country and penetrate to a salubrious region, whose resources for 
trade, known to be prodigious, are as yet untouched. Such a^con- 
nection with the interior, with the various appliances of civilization 
which must follow it, would be one of the most effective agencies for 
promoting a vigorous colonization of the immigrants, who would at 
once reach a healthy and fertile district, and it would prove a great 
practical power in the advancement of missionary work, and immedi- 
ately become an important auxiliary in developing and controling an 
immense and valuable commerce. 

This reconnoissance was the first made in that quarter, and it has 
done much toward bringing the interior tribes into commercial and 
friendly relations with the Liberians. Other surveys were conducted 
by the same bold and public-spirited officers, including that of the 
Sugaree and Marfa rivers. The presence of the Ticonderoga and 
Commodore Shufeldt will long be pleasantly remembered, and good 
continue to result. This accomplished officer, in a letter dated April 
6, i88r, remarks: " In view of the many failures which have been re- 
corded in every age of the world, Liberia may be regarded as a suc- 
cess. * * * This, the first effort of the African race to establish a 
free government upon its own soil, merits and should receive the 
sympathy and encouragement of every man, woman and child in 
America." 

Liberia Coffee, — The species of coffee which is indigenous to 
Liberia promises to have an important influence on the industry of 
those countries in which the coffee blight has almost extinguished the 
Arabian coffee plant. In Dominica, W. I., the Liberia coffee, from 
seedings planted in 1874, has proved impei*vious to the ravages of the 
blight, and its productiveness is a matter of astonishment. The 
stranger is described as " much larger than that of Arabia, being, in- 
deed, in its native state a small tree, its leaves much larger ; the ber- 
ries are twice the size of the ordinary coffee bean, and the 
"flavor is excellent." The Liberia coffee seed has been introduced 
into Ceylon, and Liberian coffee from that isle commands a much 
higher price than the Ceylon, (Arabian) coffee. The bark 
Elverton took from Liberia to Rio Janerio some one hundred 
thousand coffee plants and fifty thousand pounds of coffee seed, 
and returning to Monrovia, readily obtained a similar cargo for the 
same parties in Brazil. A German trading firm is extending the 
coffee culture a short distance inland, near the Gaboon, with scions 
procured in Liberia. The Republic is in its infancy with regard to the 
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cultivation of the far-famed berry. The crop last year is said to have 
reached a half million of pounds. 

Mohammedanism. — Enthusiastic propagandists of Islam, without 
commission or compensation of any kind, but trusting wholly to that 
hospitality which is the pride of the Oriental, pass from village to vil- 
lage reading the Koran and giving instructions to wondering groups 
of natives. Whole tribes are stated to be converted to the Mahom- 
medan faith. The eminent scholar and writer, Rev. Dr. Blyden, * says: . 
"Africans are continually going to and fro between the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Red Sea. I have met in Liberia and in its eastern frontiers, Mo- 
hammedan Negroes bom in Mecca, the holy city of Arabia, who thought 
they were telling of nothing extraordinary when they were detailing the 
incidents of their journey, and of the journey of their friends, from the 
banks of the Niger — from the neighborhood of Sierra Leone and Liberia. 
— across the continent to Egypt, Arabia and Jerusalem. I saw in Cairo 
and Jerusalem, some years ago. West Africans who had come on bus- 
iness and on religious pilgrimage from their distant homes in Sene- 
gambia." The promoters of Christianity are using these native travel- 
ers and missionaries of the false prophet. Copies of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in Arabic, printed at Beyrout, are sent to Egypt and for circula- 
tion in the Delta and along the valley of the Nile, and to Liberia, whence 
they are distributed among the inhabitants of vast outstretching, 
realms whose vernacular is the Arabic. 

Population. — The population of Africa, exclusive of its Islands, 
is estimated by Dr. Behm, in Peterman's "Mittheilungun," at 201, 787,- 
000. Of these the number of Protestant communicants in the various- 
colonial and mission churches was reported in 1880 as 122,700; the 
number composing the communities connected with these churches 
506,966; the number of Jews, 350,000; of Coptic, Abyssinian and simi- 
lar Christians, 4,535,000; of Mohammedans, 51,170,000; of heathen^ 
145,225,000. 

To carry the gospel to these millions, sixty four societies are at 
work. In South Africa and the colonies and Sierra Leone and Libe- 
ria there are connected with colonial churches 468 ministers, evangel- 
ists and teachers, of whom 54 are natives. The other white mission- 
aries and teachers on the continent, are reported as 662, with 1095 
natives, making 1757 mission workers proper, and 2,255 ministers,, 
missionaries and teachers of all kinds, engaged in religious labors. 

The population of Liberia, including Medina, may be 1,400,000. 

* Liberal use has been made of the writings of this gifted Negro, and of the pages of 
the Missionary Herald, of Boston; Fortign Missionary, of New York, African Times, of 
London, and L' Afrique, of Geneva. 
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The largest proportion of the natives are Mohammedans, perhaps 
1,000,000. There are 26 Baptist churches, reporting 24 ministers and 
1,928 communicants. TheProtestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States reports one bishop and 31 others, missionaries, teachers and 
assistants, 361 communicants, 597 Sunday-school scholars and 415 in 
day and boarding-schools. The report of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the United States, gives 25 ministers, 10 assistants, 4 native 
preachers and 47 local preachers and teachprs, 2,200 members, 1,831 
Sabbath-school scholars and 300 day scholars. The American Presby- 
terian Church (North) reiports 9 misionaries and assistants, 270 commu- 
nicants. and''65 pupils in schools. Total 104 ministers, assistants and 
teachers reported, 4,759 communicants, 2,428 Sabbath-scKool scholars 
and 780 day pupils. 

It is a suggestive truth that a few only of the "104 ministers, assist- 
ants and teachers" laboring in Liberia were sent by missionary societies, 
but that nearly all of them were sent or are the children of men sent 
by the American Colonization Society as emigrants, arid established 
there with means of subsistence, This single fact teaches that in pro- 
portion as the emigrants from this country are multiplied, the Christ- 
ian laborers are aiso multiplied. 

Missions. — The six European missions commenced in Central 
Africa since the de'ath of Dr. Livingstone have been constantly rein- 
forced and strengthened, viz.: The Presbyterian stations on Lake 
Nyassa; the Church Missionary Society efforts on Lake Victoria Nyan- 
za; the London Missionary Society operations on Lake Tanganyika ; 
the French Bassuto extension to the Barotse Valley, and the Baptist 
Mission and the Livingston einland Mission, both on the Congo. The 
two latter named are pushing inland from the coast; the first on the 
southern and the other on the northern side of the river. The Bap- 
tists are nearingthe accomplishment of their first leading design, viz; 
the establishment of a station at Stanley Pool, to be used as a base of 
operations beyond. A gentleman has given the ;^4,ooo ($20,000) 
necessary to procure a steel boat to be named the "Plymouth," to be 
used upon the Congo. The Livingstone Inland Mission (undenomi- 
national, begun in 1878,) has founded five stations and passed some 
two hundred of the three hundred miles to overcome the cataracts, 
where the river stretches out in navigable waters for about one thou- 
sand miles. Here it is intended to locate an industrial mission sta- 
tion, and to make the work ultimately self-supporting and self-extend- 
ing. 

An offer of ;^4,ooo ($20,000) has been made by James Stevenson, 
Esq., of Glasgow, for the construction of a road between Lakes Ny- 
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assa and Tanganyika. The gift is based on the condition that the 
London Missionary Society and the Livingstonia Mission open and 
maintain stations at Mambe and Maliwanda, on the line of the pro- 
posed road, and that the Central African Trading Company under- 
take to keep up regular communication between Lakes Tanganyika 
and Ouilimane. The distance between the lakes is about two hun- 
dred and twenty miles. The London Missionary Society has resolved 
to assume the conditions as far as it is concerned, and the Living- 
stonia Mission of the Scotch Free Church has sent a f6rce to begin 
the station at Maliwanda. 

Christendom knows not any other such mission as the Niger mission 
of the Church Missionary Society, begun in 1867, to evangelize that 
portion of the continent by native Africans, headed by a native Afri- 
can, Bishop Crowther. Large and increasing Christian congregations 
exist at Bonny and Brass, and assemblies of var^'ing sizes at Onitsha 
Asumare and Lokoja. Sixteen hundred worshippers attended re- 
ligious ser\nces at Bonny last Christmas. Kings and chieftains are 
erecting churches for themselves and their subjects. A cathedral is 
to be built at Bonny at a cost of ;£2,ooo, ($10,000.) 

The appointment of a Secretary by the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions to superintend its operations in Afri- 
ca, indicates an earnest purpose with respect to that land. Three pio- 
neer missionaries have been cordially received by the King of Bail- 
unda, and others arc on their way to found a station at Bihe, which 
lies behind Benguela, some 250 miles from the Atlantic Ocean, an ele- 
vated region, inhabited by large and compact tribes. 

The American Missionary Association has sent two commission- 
ers to select a site for a station near the headwaters of the Nile, in aid 
of which Robert Arthington, Esq., of Leeds, has contributed ;£3,ooo, 
($15,000,) and En|(lish Christians have given a like sum. Two mis- 
sionaries are under appointment to occupy this field. The American 
Baptist Missionar}^ Union is considering the Soudan as a theatre 
of labor, stimulated by an olTer from Mr. Arthington of £7,000 
($35,oooj toward a mission on an extensive scale in that populous dis- 
trict. No man in this age has d(jne so much to stimulate missionary 
enterprise as Mr. Arthington. The Southern Prebyterian Board of 
Missions is contemplating the opening of a station at Kabenda, pre- 
paratory to an advance on the centre of the Kingdom of Loango. 

American Colonization Society. — This association is quietly 
prosecuting its work of boundless scope and thrilling issues. An im- 
partial observer of its progress in the United States, and who has per- 
sonally seen its fruit on the coast of Africa,lately declares: "This was the 
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first and remains the (?«^ Society ever organized for the explicit pur- 
pose of giving the Negro perfect freedom, of promoting his education 
for his own good, of making him independent, of giving him a coun- 
try he can call his own, and of elevating his race to the standard of a 
Christian nation. ***** Liberia's flag is now honored by all 
Christian nations, and none more deserves honor, for the cause over 
which it floats is the grandest and holiest which ever gave birth to a 
nation — ^the redemption of a whole race of mankind from heathenism 
and slavery." 

The number of persons provided passage to and homes in Liberia 
by the Society in 1880 exceeded that in any one year since 1872. One 
of its recent proteges. Rev. James O. Hayes, a graduate of Shaw Uni- 
versity, writes : " I have met many of the prominent citizens and 
others, all- of whom have extended to me the warm hand of fellowship 
and welcome. Hon. Beverly P. Yates, who has resided in this Re- 
public fifty-two years, remarked to me that he would prefer Liberia to 
America, even if he were made President of the United States. I have 
two brothers and their families, with numerous friends residing at 
Brewerville, and they are prospering finely. The conviction is 
strengthened by all I see that persons who improve the advantages 
afforded immigrants here could not be induced to exchange coun- 
tries." The Society looks hopefully for that increase in gifts which 
i:he broadening work imperatively demands. 

Climate. — Africa continues to be guarded by her malaHous sea- 
board and poisonous fevers, and alien travelers, explorers, miners and 
missionaries still there find early graves. Statistics show the differ- 
ence in the effects of the climate upon the white, the mulatto and the 
black man. In the recent Ashantee campaign, out of the heavy death 
list of forty-two English officers only six died of wounds. Four 
scientific explorers are known to have fallen in the last few months, 
including the hardy Popelin, the leader of the second Belgian expe- 
<dition. Each of the three first stations 'of the Livingstone Inland 
Mission has been consecrated by the call of one of its founders to 
higher spheres and grander activities. The Presbytery of West Africa 
has had during the past twenty-five years eleven members. Four were 
pure Negroes, the others mulattoes and quadroons. Of the mixed 
men six are dead, all comparatively young. Of the Negroes two are 
dead, both over sixty. Of the two who survive, one is nearly seventy 
and the other is fifty years of age. The Niger mission of the Church 
Missionary Society is manned wholly by native Africans, among whom 
the deaths in twenty-three years have been but eight, and that in a 
•^f*ction which is mostly swampy and under water several months in 
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the year. The Negro is the man xDf God's right hand in Africa. 

Workmen. — A convention of colored delegates from twelve South- 
em States, held at Montgomery, Ala., organized the Baptist Foreign 
Mission Convention, the object of which "is to give the gospel to 
the people of Africa." Three ministers have expressed their readi- 
ness to enter upon labors in "fatherland." The African Civil and 
Evangelical Association has for its purpose "the sending and sup- 
porting of missionaries and school teachers in Western and interior 
Africa, a duty we owe as descendants of that continent to our kins- 
men there." The Presbyterian Synod of the Atlantic, composed 
largely of Freedmen, has inaugurated a movement looking to mis- 
sionary efforts in the country of their ancestors. 

There is a bright and cheering history of African enlightenment 
to be written. The six millions of reserve force now drilling in 
America for the final victory are to be called out. They are now 
on the move. Thousands have already developed many of the prop- 
er qualifications for the work, and are waiting the means to go for- 
ward. And this mighty country has peculiar facilities for the intro- 
duction and extension ol civilization. Europe has no population 
available. Entering on the West Coast, the people and Government 
of the United States may stretch a chain of settlements of her own 
citizens through the whole length of Soudan, from the Niger to the 
Nile — from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. 

Colonies. — A protracted experience convinces us that it may be 
laid down as a principle demonstrated by numerous examples, that 
if Western and Central Africa is ever to advance in civilization; if 
its inhabitants are ever to become not Europeanized, but intelligent,, 
competent and productive Africans ; if they are ever to be brought 
into commercial relations mutually beneficial with Europe and Ameri- 
ca, it must be by establishing and fostering such colonies as Liberia.. 
If it is the desire of Christians to abolish polygamy, to put a stop to 
domestic slavery, to encompass and vivify the people by civilizing in- 
fluences, to elevate their thought, ennoble their action, and regenerate 
the continent, these things must be done hy planting colonies of 
Christian and civilized Negroes along that coast and in the interior.. 

"Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for us ! 

The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy : 
Till, nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round. ** 
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For The African Repository. 

THE POLICY OF INTERIOR SETTLEMENTS. 

BY MR. C. T. O. KING, MONROVIA, LIBERIA. 

That thfe American Colonization Society has really succeeded in 
establishing a community of Negroes, whose language, customs, man- 
ners and laws are t\iG fac sirnzle of the civilized nations of Europe and 
the United States, is a fact potent and acknowledged by the world. 

The very best virtues of the human heart animated the founders 
and patrons of the American Colonization Society to attempt what 
they did, for surely they must have known that they were attempting 
a project in which many had failed,with what was seemingly much 
better stock. It was thought that they had great assurance in them- 
selves as well as in their unpromising material; but that material, in 
the opinion of the active friends of the Society, from what it had al- 
ready undergone and survived, had stood a test sufficiently satisfac- 
tory for them on which to found their efforts, and though it was rude 
and rough, it was enduring, nay indestructible, and "with firm faith 
and firm accord" the attempt was made. The result is Liberia. 

If disasters grow spontaneously anywhere, it is certainly in new 
countries. In the establishment of Liberia they sprung up like the 
thistles and the wheat together, to frustrate the bold design, retard- 
ing and annoying it at every step, but unable to destroy it. 

Liberia is about as clean hearted a piece of work as the world has 
ever seen undertaken, for there were no gold mines and wealthy com- 
merce to compensate for sufferings, discouragements, fever, death 
and contending with the dollar making slave trade: the virtuous 
success of a Christian-civilized nation was to be without any comfort- 
ing hope of greed and gain. 

Liberia was neither begotten after the ancient or modern fashion, 
nor by warlike fact. It was calmly organized to come up through 
danger and difficulties, and to adhere to the holy rule of its origin 
and purpose:-r-the redemption and blending together of the black race 
in its own land. 

It was calculated that Liberia would be slow of growth and receive 
many backsets, be maligned and imposed upon, and sometimes 
brought to a standstill, either by its own errors or the malice of en- 
emies; that evil influences would sometimes enter and possess it like 
a bad spirit, and that injurious elements would become a part of its 
very composition, but that in spite of all it should survive these 
things and succeed at last. Thus determined, we are 

"Surer to prosper than prosperity could have assured us." 

In thinking of the mistakes we have made, and the time we have 
consumed, we have the consolation to know that the best nations of 
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the world are each a bundle of errors simply corrected and improved 
upon. They appear to have blundered into success rather than to 
have followed any well regulated conduct, to say nothing of the hun- 
dreds of years which they have wasted or trifled away, before they 
did attain their present ascendency. 

One of the errors we committed on our being first settled here, 
and which indeed has chiefly occasioned the writing of this paper, 
was the distending ourselves along the coast in helpless, isolated 
points. The localizing the several settlements was an endeavor and 
necessarily experimental. 

We must not forget however that one reason or cause of our 
spreading ourselves along the coast as we did, was to abolish the 
slave trade from the neighborhood of the Colony. This led us to 
overstretch ourselves, but the abominable traffic was completely driv- 
en away, so that our imprudence had a virtuous motive as well as a 
successful issue. To seat the several bands of colonists in places un- 
healthy or hostile was as likely to happen as to have fallen upon fa- 
vorable sites. Only long residence, actual experience and close ob- 
servation could indicate proper selections. 

Emigration after emigration came, point after point was occupied 
on the coast and some distance up the rivers; and these were years 
of desultory scattering, which indeed would have been less hurtful 
had the stream of emigration been constant instead of at long and 
uneven intervals. We were pursuing this vagabond way of occupying 
when the truth was forced upon us that the emigrants should have 
been placed with reference to certain conditions, purposes and poli- 
cies, and that the line of occupation should have been from the coast 
towards the heart of the Continent. 

Thither on this plan commences the march of our settlements; — 
Brewerville and Arthington being the first of the series, and the St. 
Paul's generally the directing line. We propose to place a chain of 
settlements along the banks of that river at such a distance as to eas- 
ily give the hand to each other in mutual assistance whenever re- 
quired. ■ Each settlement having in itself the germs of civilization, 
Christianity and commerce will act as so many lumps of leaven 
amongst the Mohammedan surroundings, through which they go or 
prolong themselves. Happy solution at last of a problem that has to 
deal with the double interest of the emigrant and his Aboriginal broth- 
er, the salutary effects of which are already rapidly manifesting them- 
selves! 

Had we entered upon this policy before, and aligned ourselves on 
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the banks of some prominent river leading into the bosom of the Con- 
tinent, instead of trending along the coast in dispersive, weak and dis- 
tant communities, we had had by this time a fine native race indentify- 
ing itself with us in all interests, and a hundred-fold more trade and 
agriculture than we now possess, because the elements of the interior 
to operate on are more numerous and productive, kindlier disposed 
and of a more developed character. 

However it is impossible to cipher out to a certainty the moral af- 
fairs of a nation like a sum in arithmetic, and what may appear best 
at first sight may only be a veil covering many casualties and failures. 
Experience at last must show the right path, and we shall allow noth- 
ing to divert us from pursuing it. 

Brewerville and Arthington are self-sustaining, and are on the wa- 
ter road that leads through the Barline, Boozie, and Mandingo coun- 
• tries, which are large terraces of land rising one above another, 1 500, 
1800 and 2500 feet above the sea level, respectively. And as up these 
stepping plateaus of hills and plains the bands of immigration go,they 
will leave far behind them the fever marshes, the heavy forests, and 
the rough discouragements known so well and suffered so bravely 
by the pioneers of forty or fifty years ago. Exchanging these scenes 
and trials for a fertile and open country ready for the plough, they 
will be cheered with the sight of herds of cattle, horses in abundance, 
-and numerously attended markets; all of which will the more easily 
reconcile their hearts and minds to their new homes, and be more in 
keeping with confirmed habits, by seeing things the same in general 
character if not identically the same in kind. 

It must be confessed that our thick wall-like vegetation on the 
coast, and the general absence of beasts of burden and labor-saving 
machinery, must wrench with violence, pain and disappointment, the 
habits and feelings of our emigrants when they have to grapple with 
our rank tropical vegetation. We have good reason, then, for trying 
to hasten over the ground by planting model settlements interior- 
ward, so as to be able in a few years from now to transport our com- 
ing friends into a region which, if it differs at all from whence they 
come, differs indeed in their favor: outside of the fact that it 
is their fatherland, without encroachment or conquest. And 
the Government has been wise enough to send forth Commissioners 
so as to have matters not only congenially understood, but desired 
and respected by the tribes themselves. 

This policy suggests an idea not to be lightly regarded but deserv- 
ing strict and serious consideration. Every immigration ought 
to be winnowed and sifted so as to aid only such emigrants 
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as are sure within themselves that they are willing to assimilate in 
every respect with the circumstances of the country. This is the- 
comer stone on which Liberia is founded. 



PENNSYLVANIA COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The Pennsylvania Colonization Society held its annual meeting 
at noon on Thursday, November loth, in the Society's rooms at 
No. 609 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Wm. H. Allen.LL. D., presided 
and Rev. H. L. Phillips acted as Secretary. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Hon. Eli K. Price. Vice- 
Presidents; Rt. Rev. W. Bacon Stevens, D. D., LL. D., Alexander 
Brown, Esq., Archibald Mc Intyre, Esq., William H. Allen, LL. D.^ 
Com. John Marston, U. S. N., Bishop M. Simpson, D. D., Hon. 
James Pollock, LL. D., Wm. E. Schenck,D. D., Alfred R. Potter,Esq.^ 
James M. Pendleton, D. D., Jay Cooke, Esq., C. H. Edgar, D. D., 
Wm. V. Pettit, Esq., Robert B. Davidson, Esq., Charles R. Colwell^ 
Esq., Charles G. Currie, D. D., John B. Dales, D. D . , Jas. Saul, D. D.^ 
Alexander Whilldin, Esq., Peter W. Sheafer, Esq., George Dana 
Boardman, D. D., Rt. Rev. M. A. De Wolfe Howe, D. D., Wilbur F. 
Paddock, D. D., Robt. Shoemaker,Esq.Treasurer, John Welsh Dulles, 
Esq., Recording Secretary, Rev. Henry L. Phillips. Managers, Arthur 
M. Burton, Esq., E. D. Marchant, Esq., S. E. Appleton, D. D., John 
W. Dulles, D. D., E. W. Appleton, D. D., Edward S. Morris, Esq.» 
Wm. Montelius, Esq., Rev. Henry L. Phillips, O. H. Tiffany, D. D., 
Rev. R. M. Luther, John H. Atwood, Esq., and Gilbert Emley, Esq. 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Edward W. Syle, D. D., 

The following is from the Annual Report : — 

Sixty-five years ago the American Colonization Society 
was established in the Capital of the United States, under the 
leadership of statesmen of the highest character, influenced by the 
most pure and patriotic motives. The Hon. Justice Bush rod Washing- 
ton, of the Supreme Court of the United States, wafe its first president, 
Notwithstanding it had to encounter ignorance, prejudice and mis- 
conception of the motives of its members, then was laid the foun- 
dation of the free Republic of Liberia, on the west coast of Africa, 
composed of citizens of African descent, with a constitution modeled 
after that of the United States. It is remarkable for its rapid growth 
and for the intelligence and purity of character of its officers of gov- 
ernment. 

In the year 1830, the Pennsylvania Colonization Society was 
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incorporated under the laws of this State as an auxiliary of the Socie- 
ty at Washington. Aided by philanthropic citizens of the com- 
monwealth and by a bequest of Charles Brewer, Esq., of Pittsburgh, 
which has been very judiciously managed by the executors, the Socie- 
ty has been enabled to render material aid to the parent Society. Du- 
ring the past year $2,000 have been contributed to the funds of the 
Washington Society. 

During the past ten years it has extended aid for the payment of 
passages to and six months support of emigrants after their arrival in 
Liberia to the amount of $24,205. The funds at the disposal of this 
and ol the parent Society are now so reduced that efficient means 
must be resorted to without delay to replenish them, or the great 
work of aiding the colored people of this country, who, in great num- 
bers are desirous of emigrating to Liberia, and of aiding in upholding 
and advancing the work of civilizing and Christianizing the 'Dark 
Continent' will soon be brought to a stand so far as these agencies are 
concerned. 

It is a source of much regret that while every nation in Europe is 
engaged in energetic and costly efforts to obtain a profitable footing 
in Africa, and some of them have steamers running regularly to the 
coasts of this country, which has lately been designated as the 'Dark 
Continent,' and recently and more properly, perhaps, as the 'New 
World,' that the Government of the United States seems to be quite 
apathetic or indifferent in regard to reaping the advantages which 
other nations are sure to obtain through the efforts they are making. 
By their explorations it is now ascertained that Africa is an immense 
continent, in which are found navigable rivers, fertile soils and mine- 
ral ores of inestimable value,and in the interior, natives much supe- 
rior to those on some of her coasts, instead of deserts and savages 
only regarded as fit to be beasts of burden. 

The American Colonization Society, at its annual meeting in 1879, 
applied to the Government of the United States to make a scientific ex- 
ploration in the interior of Africa from a starting point in Liberia, 
an appropriation of $25,000 being asked for to accomplish this object. 
No action thereon has ever been taken. 

It may be well for persons considering the question of emigra- 
tion to Liberia to know that the first expedition was conceived and 
carried into effect by Paul Coffee,a colored man of Massachusetts, who 
took out from Boston 38 emigrants in his own vessel, at his own ex- 
pense.to the English settlement of Sierra Leone, which adjoins the 
Republic of Liberia, in 181 5. He said he was 'moved to do this by a 
desire to raise his brethren in the United States to civil and religious 
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liberty in the land of their forefathers.' This preceded the founding 
of the Colony and the Republic of Liberia. 

The cause of the people of color who desire to emigrate to the 
Republic of Liberia is one that should commend itself to philanthro- 
pists and Christians, to their prayers and substantial aid, to enable 
them to return to the land of theii forefathers, from which they were 
ruthlessly torn to cultivate the soil, devolop the resources, and aug- 
ment the wealth of these United States of America, our own favored 
land. 



APPOINTMENT OF FINANCIAL AGENT. 

The Rev. Edward W. Syle, D. D., lately appointed special Finan- 
cial Agent of the American Colonization Society, has been assigned 
to collect funds, with the approval of' the Pennsylvania Colonization 
Society, in the city of Philadelphia and State of Pennsylvania, for six 
months,from December ist, 1881. Dr. Syle has shown in various pla- 
ces his qualifications as a teacher, plastor and preacher, and has won 
success in all. He is an earnest speaker, wise in counsel and energet- 
ic in action, and it is believed will commend himself to the friends of 
the Society as a faithful and capable representative of its important 
interests. 



THE AUTUMN EXPEDITION. 

The bark "Monrovia" sailed from NewYork on Thursday, December 
I, with thirty-eight emigrants sent by the American Colonization 
Society. Of these, thirty were from Concord, N. C, three from 
Fairfield, S. C, and five from Ottawa, Kansas. Eighteen are commu- 
nicants in Methodist and Baptist churches. Of the adult males, one 
is a minister of the Gospel, one a house carpenter and six are farmers. 
All are to locate at Brewerville, to which flourishing settlement they 
promise to prove a valuable acquisition. 

The leaders of this party sought the Colonization Society for pas- 
sage and homes in Liberia, influenced by the representations of friends 
and relatives in that Republic. 

Among the cabin passengers by the " Monrovia," are Rev. James 
R. Newby and wife, who propose to engage in independent missionary 
and educational work in Liberia, and Mr. Philip T. Gross and wife, 
former residents of Cape Palmas, but who now return after several 
years' fruitless efforts to improve their condition in the United States.. 
Mr. Gross is a dentist of ability and experience. 
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ROLL OF EMIGRANTS FOR BREWERVILLE, LIBERIA. 
By Barque Monrovia, from New York, Dec. i, i88i. 




I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

lO 

II 

12 

13 
14 

15 
i6 

17 
i8 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 



31 
32 

33 



From Concord, N. C. 



{ackson Phifer . 
/Ouisa Phifer 

Ida Phifer 

Louisa Phifer 

Paul Phifer. 

Nathaniel Phifer 

Lillie Phifer 

Alice Phifer 

Cora Phifer 

Alfred Phifer 

Julia Phifer 

Robert Phifer 

Louisa Phifer 

William Phifer . . . . 
Mary Ann Phifer . . . 

Isaac Phifer 

Anson Ross 

Rachel Ross 

Henry Ross 

Hattie Alexander . . . 
Hiram Alexander. . . 
John M. Alexander 
James Alexander. . . 
Charles Alexander. 

Thomas Morton 

Betsy Morton 

Hettie Morton 

Samuel Morton 

John Morton 
lary Morton 



40 

38 
16 

14 
II 

8 

6 

4 
I 

28 

24 

4 

3 
In ant 

60 

13 

30 
20 

I 

49 
23 

19 

16 

II 

30 
29 

7 
5 
4 
3 



Carpenter. .. . 



Farmer 



Farmer. 



Farmer 



Farmer 



From Fairfield, S. C. 



Isaac H. Smith 
Betsy Smith . . . 
Lizzie Smith . . 



33 
38 

13 



Farmer 



Methodist. 
Methodist. , 



Methodist. . 
Methodist. . 



Methodist. . 



Methodist. . 
Methodist. . 



Methodist.. 
Methodist.. 
Methodist. . 



Methodist. . 
Methodist. . 



Baptist. 
Baptist. 





From Ottawa, Kansas, 
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Albert Goodwin 


45 
38 
21 

27 
Infant 


Minister 

• •••••••■• ••• 

Farmer 


Baptist 

Baptist 

Baptist 

Baptist .... 
** •••• 


35 
36 


Mary Ann Goodwin . . . 

Albert Goodwin Jr 

Julia Jackson 

Albert G. Jackson 


38 





Note. — ^The foregoing named persons make a total of 15,665 emigrants settled ia 
Liberia by the American Colonization Society. 
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SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

The American Colonization Society will celebrate its Sixty- 
fifth Anniversary in the First Presbyterian Church,Washington, D. C., 
on Tuesday evening, January 17, 1882, at 7.30 o'clock, when liev. Wm. 
Rankin Duryee, D. D., Rev. O. H. Tiffany, D, D. and others, will take 
part. 

The Board of Directors will hold their annual session in the 
Colonization Building, commencing on the same day, at 12 o'clock, M. 



DESIRE FOR A PERMANENT HOME. 

Applications for passage to Liberia continue to be received by the 
American Colonization Society. The applicants are self-moved, being 
generally influenced by letters from acquaintances in that Republic. 
They come from all parts of the country, but especially from the 
States of North Carolina,Mississippi, Arkansas and Florida. They also 
proceed from some of the " Refugees '' in Kansas, one of whom writes : 
*'• This is a good State, but 'tis too cold for Southern Negroes.*." There 
exists much unrest, a desire for a permanent home, and an aspiration 
for nationality, among the American people of African descent, and 
migration on their part to ** Fatherland " promises to become a sig- 
nificant event. 



GOVERNOR EDWARD COLES. 

We have been much interested in the perusal of a handsome Vol- 
ume entitled : " Sketch of Edward Coles, Second Governor of Illi- 
nois, and of the Slavery Struggles of 1823-24. Prepared for the 
Chicago Historical Society. By Hon. E. B. Washburne." 

Governor Coles was born in Virginia, in 1786, and was educated at 
Hampden Sidney College, and at William and Mary College. Among 
his classmates were General Scott, President Tyler, Senator William 
S. Archer, and Mr, Justice Baldwin, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He held the office of private secretary to President 
Madison for six years. It was to Mr. Coles that Jefferson addressed 
his famous letter on slavery in America, in 18 14. In 1 816 he was sent 
by President Madison on an important and delicate mission to the 
Emperor of Russia. In 1819 he removed with his slaves to the Illinois 
Territory, and there emancipated them. In 1822 he was elected Gov- 
ernor of the Territory, and continued in that office four years. In 
1832 he removed to Philadelphia, and died there in 1868. The larger 
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portion of the sketch is taken up in giving an account of the great 
share Governor Coles took in the efforts made to keep slavery out of 
the Territory. Mr. Washburne has rescued the name and public ser- 
vices of Governor Edward Coles from oblivion, and contributed to 
the civil history of the State of Illinois the biography of a noble and 
pure man. Governor Coles was a life-long friend of African Coloni- 
zation, a Vice President of the Society, and a liberal contributor to 
its treasury. 



LIBERIA AS I SAW IT. 

Mr. Ackrel E. White, a graduate of Hampton Institute and a teach- 
er connected with the Mendi Mission, now in the United States, thus 
writes to the Southern Workman'. 

" Having heard so much that was not true about the Republic of 
Liberia, I once felt as I guess most people feel who have not seen it, 
that Liberia is not what it ought to be, and that the name is more 
than the country. I still held this feeling even after I had been in 
Africa two years. I was very near the boundary line of Liberia, yet 
I had heard very little more about the country than I did before go- 
ing to Africa. This made me doubt the welfare of the Republic the 
more. About this time Mr. Gomer of the Shengay Mission, wrote me a 
note asking me to accompany him to Liberia, and as I was very anx- 
ious to see a country governed by colored men, I accepted Mr. Go- 
mer's offer. The 5th of March, *79» was named for the day when we 
should start. We were to take the Coast steamer at Sierra Leone, 
which was to sail the 6th but did not sail till the day after, (7th.) We 
started from Freetown Saturday morning, and landed at Grand Bassa 
Monday morning. We were kindly taken from the steamer by Mr. 
Clinton, a Liberian, in his small boat, (as there is no wharf for the 
steamers,) and were landed across the Great Bar which gives name to 
that part of Liberia. After we had gotten on shore, and walked about 
three hundred yards, we reached the town of Buchanan. We were kind- 
ly received by all the people we met, and no one of note was allowed 
to pass our boarding house without being called in and introduced to 
his brothers, the colored missionaries from over the sea. All of them 
seemed glad to see us, and claimed us to be their own relations, only 
• separated from them by the Atlantic Ocean. We were shown around 
the town, and were taken to the leading men who could not call on 
us at our boarding place on account of business, 

The condition of the country was, as it were, thrown open to us in 
good clean cut English. And as we went and saw the true condition of 
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the people and country, I was convinced that I had a very wrong idea of 
Liberia and her people. One can always tell kindness that is given for a 
good name and not meant, because there is always a stiffness to it 
which will stick out, it matters hot how hard the giver tries to hide 
it. But these people showed more real kindness than any people I 
eve?r met. A common word with them is, you are at home, or make 
yourself at home, for you are welcome. And with these words, as wc 
looked at the speakers we could see . the expression on their faces 
which told us truly we were welcome. In walking around with these 
people and hearing their common sense talk expressed in good Eng- 
lish, I forgot for a time that I was in Africa, and I felt sorry about the 
wrong idea I had had about the place and people. But my strongest 
feeling was that I was glad I was a colored man, and was owned by 
these people to be one of them, though on a different side of the At- 
lantic. I may say here that that was the first time I had ever fel£ 
proud of my pure Negro blood; but not the last. Our stay in Bassa 
was not long as I wished, as we wanted to see more of the country. 
So we left for Monrovia, the Capital, with many of the people's " God 
bless you's " on us. 

After sailing about a day and- a half we landed at Monrovia, where 
we were kindly received by all. Monrovia is a town of 13,000 inhabi- 
tants, and is situated on Cape Montserrado, near them outh of the 
Montserrado river. It stands several feet above the level of the sea^ 
on the stony bluff of the Cape. The houses are very large, most of 
them are made of bricks, and are two and three stories high. The 
people live on the second and third floors, as the first floor is damp 
during the rainy season, which makes it unsafe to live in. This part 
of the house in most cases is used for the stores. We were 
shown around the town and taken to all the places of interest, includ- 
ing the coffee farms. We went up the St. Paul river to some of th* 
new settlements, and found the people hard at work and doing well. 
Most of them are farmers, and are hard at it, raising coffee, peanuts 
ginger and arrow root. Soipe of >them raise rice and sweet potatoes, 
but those who farm for the market raise only coffee, peanuts, arrow 
root, and ginger. 

We were there during the coffee picking season, and it was a beau- 
tiful sight to look oiit on the coffee farms, and see the little coffee 
trees laden with the red pods of coffee, reminding one of a fine cherry- 
orchard when the cherries are ripe. All the people seemed busy at 
work, picking, cleaning, and drying coffee, We went to many of these 
farms and found that everybody who tried could make a living. W6 
only saw two men from the United States who wanted to return to 
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make it their home again, and truly I think (as I told one of them) 
that Liberia would be blessed if they were to leave. They were hold- 
ers up of the corners of the streets. The people have a fine country, 
and are trying to make it something. They have done extremely well 
in the few years they have been trying. One of the best marks 
of the progress of the people is the number of churches 
and the attendance at church and Sunday school. The min- 
isters don't think they have done their duty when they have preach- 
ed two sermons on Sunday to the older people, but are seen in the 
Sunday schools, either to give a lecture or to take a class of old people. 
One of the best sermons I heard while there was preached by Rev. J. 
C. Pitman to the children. He took as his text, ** Train up a child in 
the way he should go," &c, and it was a fine sermon. He preached 
to the children simply and plainly, and truly I think that both young 
and old are benefitted by it. Taking these two things, church and 
school, one might see that Liberia cannot be at a stand-still; progress 
may be slow, still she moves. After I had seen the true condition of 
the people, I was convinced that Liberia is the black man's home. 

As we were returning, we met on board the steamer. Dr. Blyden, 
and had his company from Monrovia to Freetown. On the way, we 
talked over the past, present, and future condition of the black man, 
and Dr, Blyden seemed to think that the black man's worst days were 
past, and his best days were not far in the future. The doctor's way 
of expressing himself was enough to make one think he knew what 
he was saying, whether he did or not. So, since my visit to the Ne- 
gro Republic, I have changed my mind about the place, and think ev- 
ery colored man and every white man who has had any thing to do 
with the Colonization Society, should foci proud of that black Re- 
public across the sea." 



THE DEBT TO AFRICA— THE HOPE OF LIBERIA. 

Never before since the foundation of Christianity has there ever 
presented a more favorable concurrence of means for civilizing a 
heathen people, than that which now obtains in the relations of the 
colored people of this country to Africa. 

Liberia — as a beacon light upon a mountain — now stands out to 
view a self-governed community oifree colored people on the threshold 
of African civilization ; proclaiming to the whole Christian w( rid the 
Providential guidance of our fathers in founding the American Colo- 
nization Society, by means of which the way has been opened, and a 
substantial free government for the liberated slaves of America, pro- 
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vided at the time of all others the most propitious for the fulfillment 
of its destinies. 

The emancipated slaves of America 1 ave had a bitter experience 
in the effort to become freemen in this country. Their present great- 
est need is sound information on the status of Liberia as a govern- 
ment, its geography, climate and productions — information fully in 
the possession of the American Colonization Society, and now more 
than ever before, full of promise for the future of Africa. 

Of the climate of Liberia and of liability to acclimating fevers, the 
writer can aver from actual observation that, as compared with the 
same latitude on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts of America, the advan- 
tages are decidedly in favor of Liberia. Moreover, that the liability to 
fevers and risks to health in general are quite as great in any equally 
extensive line of coast from North Carolina to Texas, as on the sec- 
tion of African coast occupied by Liberia. And all accounts agree 
that on and after proceeding into the interior about forty miles, the 
climate is in a high degree salubrious. 

Coffee, sugar, cotton, rice and all the different kinds of vegetables, 
fruits, spices and dye plants peculiar to tropical and semi-tropical 
climates thrive well in Liberia. To coffee in particular the climate 
and soil seem to be peculiarly well adapted ; the quality produced be- 
ing equal to the best Java, and the yield abundant. 

Ibrahima Sissi, sovereign ruler and commander^ of the faithful of 
the Kingdom of Medina, has recently requested the Liberian Govern- 
ment to assist in opening the roads for trade from that wealthy empo- 
rium to Monrovia. That city is said to contain about 20,000 popula- 
tion, and the country round about, to be thickly settled and abound- 
ing in cattle, hides, sheep, goats, horses, asses, rice, peas, corn, ground- 
nuts, cotton country cloths, butter, rock-salt and gold in great abun- 
dance. All he wants is free and uninterrupted ^intercourse between 
Medina and Monrovia, in order that the wealth of that interior region 
may pour, down into the markets of Liberia. The request has been- 
readily acceded to and negotiations are now in progress for accom- 
plishing the purpose. 

The Niger Valley, which lies east of Liberia, has a population of 
fifty millions. These people are Mohammedans, but from recent devel- 
opments, like the people of Medina, they are ready to receive Christ- 
ian instruction — which has already been carried to them from Liberia 
— a section of territory containing 500,000 having applied to be taken 
under the Liberian Government. 

The significant unrest of the colored people throughout the United 
States is known to all observers. The Colonization Society estimates 
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the number now considering the question of removal to Liberia at 
500,000. Behind these are 4,000,000 more, only awaiting needful au- 
thentic information on the true status of Liberia — this it is the first 
duty of the American Colonization Society to give — and than it surely, 
there is no subject which would be more likely to receive the substan- 
tial support of all true friends of genuine freedom to the African in 
America, and the civilization of Africa. Needful informatioft directly 
to the colored people by intelligent agents, qualified by actual knowl- 
edge of Liberia ; in conjunction with cheap, regular and rapid passage 
thither, are the present and the most important desiderata for the ful- 
fillment of Africa's destinv. — Dr, A. N. Bell, in The American Church 
Review, for October, 18S1. 



THE SOUTH EASTERN CONFEDERATION. 

We are pleased to notice that the pacific course pursued by the 
Government sometime ago in connection with the rebellious attitude 
assumed by the native tribes below the Cavalla river, is having a fa- 
vorable issue. The confederated tribes have made overtures to the 
authorities at Cape Palmas, not only for the reopening of trade and 
social intercourse, but also for the establishment of a civilized settle- 
ment among them. 

We trust that every proper step will be taken to turn to good ac- 
count this hopeful state of affairs, and that soon the tribes in this 
section, as those nearer Cape Palmas, will assume relations that will 
identify their interests more completely with the civilized subjects of 
this Government. 

The point near Half Berreby, at which the natives wish a settle- 
ment to be established, is a verj' favorable place for both commercial 
and agricultural purposes, and ought, we think, to be occupied as soon 
as practicable. " A stitch in time saves nine " is an old adage that con- 
tains much forcible truth. If the now disputed point near our North- 
west boundary, which has cost the Government so much time, money 
and valuable life, had been occupied years ago by a settlement of 
Americo-Liberians, there wcjuld have been no " North-west boundary 
question " to decide. — Liberia Herald. 



PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

The Commissioner of Public Buildings, B. Matthews, Esq., has, 
under the direction of the President, been engaged for some months 
in repairing and improving our public edifices. The Executive Man- 
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sion, the Liberia College building, the Independence Hall, and the 
Representative Hall were all to be repaired or improved. Having 
completed the work on the Executive Mansion, he has been engaged 
for several weeks in making extensive and much needed repairs on 
the College building. The Government is determined to make it safe, 
strong and comfortable . The new Independence Hall has been nicely 
painted and glazed, while the Representative Hall is also undergoing 
considerable repairs. The Custom House for Monrovia, for which a 
large quantity of material has already been collected, will be com- 
menced early next year, we learn. — Liberia Herald, 



THE CULTIVATION OF COCOA. 

We beg to invite the attention of our readers and the citizens gen- 
erally to the " Act to encourage agriculture throughout the Republic 
of Liberia. " The Legislature at its last session passed this timely Act 
with the view to stimulate the cultivation of an article of produce 
which grows luxuriously in all parts of Liberia, and which is greatly in 
demand in foreign markets. We trust that the several Superintend- 
ents of Counties will take special pains to promote the growth of 
cocoa not only by civilized planters but also by the large body of na- 
tives in and about our settlements. Encouraged by the gratifying 
progress that is being made in the production of coffee, introducing 
as fast as possible a greater variety in the number of articles produced 
for home as well as foreign consumption. The cocoa commands a 
ready market abroad, and is less expensive in its preparation than 
either sugar or coffee. Hence in view of the limited capital in the 
hands of the great majority of our farmers, it would be well that they 
ijive a much larger measure of their attention to the culture of this 
article. 

In this connection we take the liberty of suggestintc also the im- 
portance of producing in much larger quantities than at present, the 
bread stuffs and vegetables so necessary for home consumption, viz : 
rice, eddoes, yams, potatoes, cassadas, beans, peas, corn, toma- 
toes, cabbage, beets, turnips, &c., all of which with attention can be 
raised here in great abundance. 

We are gratified to learn that the farmers on and about the upper 
part of the St. Paul's river, — Arthington, Millsburg, Crozerville and 
Carysburg, — have set a noble example, in this respect, during the pres- 
ent year, and that large quantities of Carolina rice have been success- 
fully produced. A considerable quantity of fine cabbages have also 
reached the Monrovia market from the districts of Crozerville and 
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Carysburg this season, showing that the friends in those sections are 
z^ive to the importance of planting not only coffee for foreign expor- 
tation, but also the delicious vegetables so necessary to comfort and 
abundance at home. We trust the day is not distant when rice, 
yams, eddoes and corn will enter largely into our list of exportable 
articles. We were informed a short time ago that yams would always 
find a ready market in Liverpool^— Z/^<?r/a Herald, 



AFRICA FOR MOHAMMED. 

While all enlightened nations claim Africa for Christ, it is well for 
us to know the difficulties in the way of this consummation,and hear 
the counter-cry of those whose interests point them to a different 
end . Mr. Wilford S. Blunt, who has been more or less engaged in 
researches in Arabia, writes an apparently careful article in the Fort- 
nightly RevieWy entitled "The Future of Islam," which contains the 
following warning note: 

"The Christian missionary makes his way slowly in Africa. He 
has no true brotherhood to offer the Negro except in another life. He 
makes no appeal to a present sense of dignity in the man he would 
convert. What Christian missionary takes a Negress to wife, or sits 
with the Negro wholly as an equal at meat ? Their relations remain 
at best those of teacher with taught, master with servant, grown man 
with child. The Mohammedan missionary from Morocco meanwhile 
stands on a different footing. He says to the Negro, 'Come up and 
sit beside me. Give me your daughter and take mine. All who 
pronounce the formula of Islam are equal in this world and in the 
next.' In becoming a Mussulman even a slave acquires immediate 
dignity and the right to despise all men, whatever their color, who 
are not as himself. This is a bribe in the hand of the preacher of the 
Koran, and one which has never appealed in vain to the enslaved ra- 
ces of the world. Central Africa then may be counted on as the in- 
heritance of Islam at no very distant day. It is already said to count 
ten millions of Moslems." 

This argument proceeds on the premise that Christian missionaries 
to Africa will always be white people — an assumption not sustained 
even by present facts. With that fallacy out of the way, has the Mo- 
hammedan religion any truer equality to offer than the Christian? 



ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

LiBBRiAN Consuls. — The following Consuls have been appointed by the Government 
■of Liberia, viz: Joseph W. Yates, E^q., at New York, Edward S. Morris, Esq., at Philadel- 
phia, and George W. S. Hall, Esq., at Baltimore. These gentlemen have each visited the 
Republic and are conversant with its condition and prospects. 
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Mr. Edward S. Morris, of Philadelphia, has been appointed Commissioner for Liberia 
at the International Cotton Exposition at Atlanta. In connection with his labors in Libe- 
ria, Mr. Morris has established there a school in which there are now fifty children, ten of 
whom are the sons of chiefs. He has begun the planting of the cinchona tree and the pro- 
duction of lime juice and refined palm oil. Considerable attention has also been given to 
coffee culture, resulting in the production of a rery fine standard of that article. 

Receipts of the American Colonization Society. 
During the month of September, 1881. 



Vermont. ($36.55.) 
Essex, Annuity of Nathan 
lAthrop, by S. G. Butler, Ex: 

Pennsylvania. ($20.00.) 
Philadelphia. F. G. Schultz 

African Repository. ($6.25.) 
New Hampshire, $2. Virginia, $1. 
North Carolina, $1. Arkan- 
sas, $1.25, Kansas $1 



36 55 



20 00 



6 25 



Recapitulation. 



Donation 

Annuity 

African Repository 

Rent of Colonization Building 

Interest for Schools in Liberia 

Total Receipts in September $275 80 



so 


00 


36 


55 


6 
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133 


co- 


90 
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During the month of October, 1881. 

Connecticut. ($1069.56) 

New Haven, Estate of William 
Bostwick, residuary bequest. 



New York. ($100.00) 
Kingston. A family contribution 

South Carolina. ($29.00) 
Charleston. W. J. Moultrie, 
toward cost of emigrant pas- 
sage to Liberia 

Louisiana. ($1.00) 
New Orleans. Henry Adams . . 



1069 56 



100 00 



29 00 



1. 00 



Kansas. ($100.00) 
Ottawa. Rev. Albert Goodwin, 
toward cost of emigrant pas- 
sage to Liberia 

For Repository. ($1.00). 
Arkansas 



ioo«oo 



z 00 



Recapitulation. 

D onations 

L egacy 

Emigrants toward passage 

For African Repository 

Rent of Colonization Building. . 

Total Receipts in October $Xi475 56 
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00 
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00 



During the month 



100 00 



Massachusetts. ($100.00.) 
Dedham. Miss M. C. Burgess. 

Connecticut. ($25.00.) 
Greenwich. Miss Sarah Mead. 25 00 

New Jersey. ($roo.oo) 
Haddon/ield. Samuel Nichol- 
son 10° 00 

North Carolina. ($245.00.) 
Concord. Jackson Phifer and 
others, toward cost of emigrant 

passage to Liberia 245 00 

South Carolina. ($82.00.) 
Jonesville. Limerick Long 
and others, toward cost of emi- 
grant passage to Liberia 4a 00 



of November, 1881. 

Fairfield Isaac H. Smith, to- 
ward cost of emigrant pass- 
age to Liberia 

Charleston. William H. Hub- 
bard, toward cost of emigrant 
passage to Liberia 

Recapitulation. 

Donations 

Emigrants toward passage 

Rent of Colonization Building.. 



S5 00 



Z5 00 



«a5 00 
327 00 
Z7Z 00 



Total Receipts in November $733 
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SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 



Presented January 17, 1882. 



Grateful to God for past success in this important enterprise, and 
hopeful of greater triumphs in the future, The American Coloni- 
zation Society submits its Sixty-Fifth Annual Report. 

NECROLOGY. 

The death-roll of the year has at its head the name of Hon. 
James A. Garfield, President of the United States, a man whose 
extraordinary career seems to have been designed, as few others, alike 
to lift men up to nobler levels, and to evoke a human tenderness 
whose touch makes the whole world kin. 

Two Life Directors and two devoted friends and supporters of the 
Society, have also been removed by death since the last anniversary. 

George Law, Esq., of New York, who rose from poverty and ob- 
scurity by untiring industry and energy to large wealth and. influence,, 
constituted himself a Life Director in 1855, by the gift of one thou- 
sand dollars, thus manifesting his appreciation of our beneficent op- 
erations. 

During the entire period of the Society's existence, and in all the 
stations of honor and usefulness which the Rev. Leonard Bacon, 
D. D., LL. D., of Connecticut, occupied, he cherished a deep interest in 
its high mission, and a warm sympathy with the people who, in humble 
spheres and through rough paths, have founded and built up Liberia. 
He was constituted a Life Director in 1840. 

William Tracy, Esq., LL. D., President of the New York State 
Colonization Society, was one of its active counselors almost from the 
very beginning, and by his facile pen and his eloquent advocacy of its 
claims, helped to promote the great object in this country and th* 
cause of education in Liberia. 
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In the decease of Jesse Meharry, Esq., of Indiana, this Society^ 
in common with many others of a similar character, is bereaved of an 
enlightened advocate and liberal benefactor. A bequest of five thou- 
sand dollars testifies to his continued devotion to this agency for the 
elevation of the colored race. 

Not only in the circles of their acquaintance, but in thousands of 
hearts and homes,^the memory of these departed friends is precious. 

FINANCIAL. 

The receipts during the year 1881 have been : — 

Donations $3537 o» 

Legacies , 1606 zz 

Emigrants in aid of passage 854 o« 

Common school education in Liberia 418 40 

Interest and investments realized 1801 50 

Other sources , 2108 zs 

Receipts , $10,325 z6 

Balance,' January i, 1881 17 49 

Making the resources 10,342 65 

The disbursements have been 10,280 za 

Balance December 31, i88t $ 6a 53 

The financial outlook of the Society is such as to call for sober 
thought and energetic action. The work grows, but the receipts have 
fallen off. There is need of those large personal contributions which have 
some times been received in the past, but which must become far 
more common if the work of African Colonization is to keep pace 
with the march of Providential events. 

EMIGRATION. 

Two companies of emigrants were sent by the Society during the 
year, viz : Fourteen persons by the bark Liberia, June 1 5, and thirty- 
eight persons by the bark Monrovia, Dec. i . Many of these people have 
relations and acquaintances in Liberia, and their representations of its 
condition and prospects caused them to remove. They are industri- 
ous and enterprising, and of good moral and religious character. 

The emigrants went from the following named places, viz : Samp- 
son County, I ; Warren County, 4, and Concord, N. C, 30 : Colum- 
bia, 3, and Fairfield, S. C, 3 : Selma, Alabama, 6, and Ottawa, Kansas, 
5. Twenty-eight were reported as communicants in Evangelical 
churches. Of the adult males, eight are farmers, two are house- 
carpenters and two are ministers of the Gospel, one of the latter being 
a graduate of Shaw University. All of them joined the vessels at 
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their own expense^ after contributing $487.00 toward the cost of pas- 
sage from New York. They were amply provided for at sea and for 
acclimation at Brewerville, to which expanding settlement they 
promise to be a valuable addition. 

"The Arkansas refugees," sent in May, 1880, are represented to 
be ** pushing rapidly ahead." Their leader, Mr. Richard Newton, in 
reply to the question as to how he liked Liberia, answered : "I would not 
go back to America to live for this house (the Baptist Church) full of 
gold ;" and added, " We were told that we would not live here three 
months, but here we all are after many months, in good health, hav- 
ing lost by death only one little- child, while during the few weeks we 
stayed in New York, we buried several of our number." Others of 
the " refugees " have written in glowing terms of their African homes. 
In regard to the health of immigrants. Rev. A. L. Stanford, M. D., 
states, " I have lived in portions of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States, and for eight years practiced as a physician in what 
is known as the malarial district of the Arkansas and Mississippi 
valley. My residence and experience in Liberia convince me that the 
climate here is not so detrimental to health as that of many parts of 
America. There have been under my medication two hundred and 
five immigrants : only thirteen of this number have died, and four of 
these of consumption. The remaining one hundred and ninety-two 
have survived the acclimating fever. I have pursued my labors by 
night and day, through wet and dry, and have been confined to my 
room at no time beyond forty-eight hours." 

A prominent citizen writes : " We have been receiving accessions 
within the last ten years of strong, industrious men, who are building 
up settlements that will live, and they are rapidly pushing toward the 
-interior. They are enlarging their agriculture and are becoming self- 
supporting. In a few years, if such accessions are kept up, the people 
will be in a great degree self-reliant and self-expanding." 

Emigration to Liberia every year under the auspices of this Socie- 
ty has been uninterrupted for the past sixty-one years. Those now 
reported make the number colonized since the war to be 3,577, and a 
total from the beginning of 15,575, exclusive of 5,722 recaptured Afri- 
cans which we induced and enabled the Government of the United 
States to settle in Liberia, making a grand total of 21,297 persons to 
whom the Society has given homes in Africa. 

EXPERIENCE AND OBSERVATION. 

The following letter from Mr. Sherwood Capps, a graduate of Shaw 
University and a resident of Liberia since 1877, appeared in the 
African Expositor, of Raleigh, Nl C; — 
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" Brewerville, March 7, 1881. 

Dear Mother : I take much pleasure in writing you a few lines to 
inform you that myself and family are well. I have been married now 
one year : have a fine son, will be three months old on the 30th of this 
month. I have three houses built upon my town lot, and am perfectly 
satisfied with my home in this country. This a great coffee country. 
I have one thousand coffee trees under cultivation and expect to put 
out fifteen hundred more in September. If you want to live in Libe- 
ria, you must write me a letter, and I will try and make provision for 
you to come. I am busily engaged every day teaching school and in 
working on my farm. This is a new country and at first it is quite hard,, 
but when you get a start you can live better here than in America, 
I think you all will be satisfied in this country. Ever your son. 

^ Sherwood Capps." 

Mr. Ackrel E. White, a graduate of Hampton Institute and a 
teacher in the Mendi Mission, now in the United States for a brief 
season, writes to the Southern Workman, of Hampton, Virginia : — 

*• Having heard so much that was not true about the Republic of 
Liberia, I once felt as I guess most people feel who have not seen it,, 
that Liberia is not what it ought to be, and that the name is more than 
the country. I still held this feeling even after I had been in Africa 
two years. I was very near the boundary line of Liberia, yet I had 
heard little more about the country than I did before going to Africa.. 
This made me doubt the welfare of the Republic the more. About 
this time, Mr. Gomer, of the Shengay Mission, wrote me asking me 
to accompany him to Liberia, and as I was very anxious to see a coun- 
try governed by colored men, I accepted his offer." 

Taking the British mail steamer at Sierra Leone, Mr. White first 
visited Grand Bassa, with which and its citizens, he records his great 
gratification. He continues: 

" We landed at Monrovia, where we were kindly received^ by all.. 
The houses are large, most of them of brick, and arc two and three 
stories high. We were shown around and taken to all the places of 
interest, including the coffee farms. We went up the St. Paul's river 
to some of the new settlements, and found the people hard at work 
and doing well. Most of them are farmers, raising sugar, coffee, pea- 
nuts, ginger and arrow-root. 

" We were there during the coffee picking season, and it was a. 
beautiful sight to look out on the farms and see the little coffee trees, 
with the red pods of coffee, reminding one of a fine cherry orchard 
when the cherries are ripe. All the people seemed busy at work^ 
picking, cleaning and drying coffee. We went to many of these farm» 
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and found that every body who tried could make a living. We saw 
-only two men from the United States who wanted to return to make 
it their home again, and truly I think (as I told one of them) that 
Liberia would be better if they were to leave. They were holding up 
the corners of the streets. 

" The people have a fine country, and are trying to make it some- 
thing. They have done extremely well in the few years they have 
been trying. After I had seen the true condition of the people, I was 
<:onvinced that Liberia is the black man's home." 

APPLICATIONS. 

As a result of their freedom and enlarged education, the descend- 
ants of Africa in the United States are beginning to feel themselves 
•straitened, and many thousands of them are convinced that in Liberia 
only will they find the sphere of their true activity. Applications to 
bear the precious treasures of science and religion, and to obtain 
homes in that Republic continue to press upon the Society. A few 
•of these spontaneous appeals Are presented, as follows: — 

Helena, Ark., July 13, 1881. 
A company of 103 men desire me to write to you and say that 
l;hey want to go to Liberia in the Spring. We expect to have five or 
:six hundred dollars to help us to the land we hope to settle on. 
Please say what you can do for us. John H. Carr, President, 

GoRDONSViLLE, Ky., August 6, 1881. 

Being desirous of emigrating to Liberia, I wish to be informed 

how and upon what terms I can get there. I would prefer going as a 

-missionary, as I am a minister of the Gospel of the Baptist persua- 

:sion. Please give me all the information concerning the case, and 

oblige Matthew Clarke. 

Newberry C. H., S. C, Nov. 7, 1881. 
The colored people of Newberry Township, No. 4, are very much 
interested about going to Liberia. We are not able to take ourselves, 
and beg you to tell us what to do. We have 300 wanting to go as soon 
as we can. We cannot move without aid, and never will be able as 
long as the sun shines in South Carolina. Please help us. We are 
praying every day to the Lord to enable us to cross the sea to Africa. 

W. C. Metts. 

Deep Creek, Va., Nov, 19, 1881. 
There \s a party here desiring to embark for Liberia in May, 1882. 
Please give me full instructions for them. Not having the money to 
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pay for the voyage, can any provision be made for them ? The people 
are diligent, honest, and religious. They want to leave this country 
because they can scarcely live here. S. H. To we. 

ToPEKA, Kansas, Dec, 4, 1881. 
I am one of the prime movers of the Negro exodus to Kansas, 
having organized the first Migration Society in Mississippi. Many of 
u$ have been benefitted by the change. This is a good country, but 
it is too cold for the Southern Negro : consequently a large number 
of us have organized ourselves for the purpose of removing to Africa^ 
We want to make this movement a great and successful one, and so 
will you be so kind as to let me know what your Society can do 
for us. George Charles. 

Fox Lake, Wis., Dec. 24, 1881. 
I have a great desire to go to Liberia. I would like to know what 
is the least that the Society will charge to take my family, six of us,. 
all told, of whom four are children, whose ages range from eight to 
two years. I may not be able to go before November next. 

John Carter. 

NAVAL SHIPS ORDERED. 

The countenance and aid of the Government, which was first be- 
stowed under the administration of President Monroe, has been again 
granted, and two men of war, the Galena, from the European Squad- 
ron, and the Essex, on her way from Norfolk to join the Pacific Squad- 
ron, have been ordered by the Secretary of the Navy to visit Monrovia,. 
" to manifest the friendly disposition of the American Government to- 
wards the citizens and Government of Liberia." President Gardner 
will be offered passage to such points of the Coast as may be necessa- 
ry in the suppression of insurrection, if any, among the native tribes. 
against the authorities of that Republic. 

LIBERIA. 

Liberia is flourishing and hopeful. The people are industrious,, 
and instead of importing all the sugar and coffee consumed, as was: 
the case a few years ago, there is a considerable exportation of these 
and other commodities. "Very marked progress has been made/* 
observes the Liberia Herald, of August 17, "during the last decade^ 
Nor has the advance been only in one or two directions. The man 
who went in and out among the laboring classes of our citizens teik 
years ago, who frequented the villages and rural districts, who took: 
the pains to inform himself with regard to their condition then, and 
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contrasts it with their present circumstances, must be struck with the 
rapid advancement that has been made. This improved state of things 
has resulted partly from the fact that the people have addressed 
themselves more earnestly to faithful, diligent labor, and partly to the 
fact that their industry has been better directed. 

" We have remarked that the progress of which we are speaking 
may be seen in more than one direction. There has been a marked 
commercial improvement, first, in the largely increased value of ex- 
portations to foreign countries. An unprecedented quantity of palm 
oil, palm kernels, india rubber, camwood, ginger and coffee have 
characterized the shipments of the last few years. A legitimate con- 
sequence of this may be seen in the growth and improvement of com- 
mercial operations at home. The new and substantial warehouse of 
Messrs. G. Moore & Son, the elaborate commercial establishment of 
Mr. R. A. Sherman, just being completed, with those of Messrs^ 
Dickinson, Worrell, and H. Cooper & Sons, not to mention the many 
others of which we have heard in other parts, give unmistakable ev- 
idence of activity and thrift in that department of industry. 

'* Another evidence of real progress is to be found in the largely 
increased attenti£>n given to agriculture. Within the past decade 
entire neighborhoods of farming districts, covering many thousands 
of acres of land, have sprung into existence where before nothing but 
the spontaneous growth of the soil could be found. This statement 
does not apply simply nor mainly to the two new settlements of 
Arthington and Brewerville, peopled by immigrants just come into the 
country, but more particularly to the number of old settlers, Congoes 
and Aborigines, who have, within the last few years, turned their at- 
tention to farming as a business. 

** Another respect in which the progress of the State must be evi- 
dent to every unprejudiced observer, is the attention that is being 
given to education by the citizens as well as by the Government, 
Some vears ago nearly all the schools in the country, both for civil- 
ized and uncivilized youth, were sustained by foreign benevolence. 
Now the Government supports over fifty schools, besides which there 
is quite a respectable number of self-supporting day schools, wholly 
sustained by the parents of the children who attend them. We re- 
member tlje time, and not a great many years ago, when in entire set- 
tlements and counties the idea of paying for the tuition of their 
children or even books for their use in schools, never entered the minds 
of parents. This was not considered an item of expense for which 
they had to make any provision. Now it is altogether different. The 
school tax, tuition fees, and money for school books, claim and receive 
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their place among the necessary expenses in almost every well regula- 
ted family. 

" Go into many of our stores and even little shops in this town, 
and in the same apartment with American and English prints, cotton, 
shoes, &c., you see offered for sale the spelling book, reading book, 
slate, pencils, copy books, &c. This is a new feature in Liberian shop- 
keeping, and is a very striking evidence of improvement in the right 
direction. These shrewd shop-keepers, finding that there is a grow- 
ing demand for these things, and that they can sell books as well as 
manufactured goods and provisions, have very wisely arranged a di- 
vision of their capital to meet this demand. 

•' The ecclesiastical interests of the country also bear testimony to 
the progress of the material wealth of the nation. Only a few years 
ago the means for the support of our ministers and the building of 
churches were almost wholly the gift of foreign Missionary Societies, 
and the several Boards that were operating in this country at that 
time, expended annually about one hundred thousand dollars. Within 
recent years this income from abroad has been cut off, some Boards 
having ceased all appropriations to the missionary work in Liberia, 
and others that formerly appropriated from thirty to forty thousand 
dollars annually having reduced their appropriation to four or five 
thousand. Notwithstanding the ministry has been sustained, old 
churches kept in repair and new ones built by home contributions. 
To meet these new demands hundreds of dollars have been contribu- 
ted where a few years ago there was none. 

** If Liberia can be allowed to go on even at the present ratio, her 
progress in the next twenty years will be simply wonderful." 

ELECTION. 

According to the Constitution of Liberia, the President, Vice 
President and members of the Legislature are elected every two years. 
The election which took place on the 3d day of May, resulted in the 
choice of President Gardner — to a third term — and the candidates 
generally of the party of which he was the chief nominee. The 
campaign resembled in many respects that which closed, in the pre- 
ceding November, in the parent country of the African Republic. 

The Legislature authorized a vote on an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, lengthening the Presidential term to four years, but the con- 
stituencies did not express themselves on it, and the law for the next 
two years, at least, will remain the same. 
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STEAMSHIPS FOR WEST^ AFRICA. 

An auspicious movement in its bearing upon the future of this 
Society and of Liberia, is the formation in New York, in March, of a 
company for " the establishment of a line of steamships for passen- 
gers, mail and freight, between New York, Madeira, St. Thomas and 
Teneriffe, Cape de Verde, the Western Islands, the Canary Islands 
and the ports of the West Coast of Africa." Hon. William E. Dodge 
and other well known merchants and capitalists are incorporators. 
The capital stock is $100,000, with the right to increase it to $4,000,000. 
The President, Joseph W. Yates, Esq., of the firm of Yates & Porter- 
field, has been for many years engaged in the West African trade. 
Hundreds of the emigrants sent by this Society since the war have 
had passage in the sailing vessels owned and run by this old and ex- 
perienced shipping house. 

The recent impulse given to commerce from the Gambia to the 
Niger by the rapid development of industries — especially those per- 
taining to gold mining, the production of palm oil and the culture oi 
•coffee — gives promise of large trade between the United States and^ 
West Africa. The number of emigrants for Liberia will be sure to mul- 
tiply with the increase of wealth and intelligence among the American 
people of color, and the improved facilities for reaching the land of 
their ancestors. Many of the prosperous among this class in New 
Orleans and other cities are turning their attention in that direction ; 
And public meetings have been held and memorials numerously 
signed asking Congress to render substantial assistance to the pro- 
posed line of steamers. 

The reinforcement of Liberia by industrious and enterprising black 
Americans would produce excellent results. It would enable that Re- 
public to push its way from the seaboard into the interior, civilizing 
and controlling the dense native tribes, establishing a profitable traflic 
with them, and steadily developing the vast agricultural resources of 
its fertile soil ; and it would cause a demand for manufactured goods 
which would keep the mills of the United States working at their 
utmost capacity, and every branch of industry would feel the impetus 
of the new market. 

Too long have the citizens of America allowed the merchants of 
England, France and Germany to reap the rich rewards of the African 
trade. A whole continent lives in ignorance of the blessings of the 
most wondrous age the world ever saw, and the money to shower 
them upon the ignorant at a profit is lying idle, not knowing what to 
do. England, with a home population not so large as that of the 
United States, has not less than twenty-eight steamships running to 
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and from the West Coast of Africa, while only a few small sailing 
vessels are dispatched thither from this country. American policy 
with Africa is far below the measure of its abilities, and equally re- 
mote from its true interests. 

EDUCATION. 

The question of education for settlers and Aborigines is now en- 
gaging the earnest attention of the leading minds of Liberia. It is 
felt that education for that Republic is more important than it is for 
any other civilized nation. Its circumstances are peculiar. There are 
internal and external reasons that make universal education among' 
the Liberians essential and indispensable. It is needed for healthful, 
inward growth as a republican, constitutional government, and for 
healthful outward growth as the citizens advance into the interior — 
that they may judiciously and safely absorb and assimilate the Abo- 
riginal elements, Mohammedan and Pagan. 

Never was there a better opportunity for a benevolent individual 
to be a lasting blessing to oppressed humanity, by founding in Liberia, 
a seminary for the intellectual aud moral development of a race of 
aspiring and anxious young women, whose power fordoing good must 
depend on a system of training brought within their reach. May the 
time soon come when some one of large Christian heart will give or 
bequeath a portion of his or her bounty where it §hall descend as an 
ever-flowing blessing to posterity, and be a memorial in grateful hearts 
more durable than granite or marble ! 

The three schools at Arthington and Brewerville, supported by 
this Society, are reported to be in a satisfactory condition. That at 
Brewerville, Rev. J. W. Blacklidge, teacher, has an " attendance of 42: 
boys and 43 girls, all promising scholars," 

The Hall Free School at Cape Palmas has been in uninterrupted 
operation for the past five years, and under one very competent and 
faithful instructor. The number of pupils averaged about 60 the 
year round, mostly colonists, male and female. A new house has 
been specially erected during the past season for the school, part of 
the lumber and other materials having been shipped from this 
country. 

The New York State Colonization Society continues to sustain 
the Fulton Professor in Liberia College, and it has also aided during 
the year, in various institutions in the United States and in Liberia, 
thirty-five young colored men in preparing for the Gospel ministry 
in Africa. 
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THE COLLEGE. 

Rev. Edward W. Blyden, D. D., who was inaugurated President 
January 5, writes cheerfully of the prospects for Liberia College. Pro- 
fessor Freeman is united with him in instruction, and Mr. Benjamin 
Anderson, who has acquired a good reputation as a traveller and Gov- 
ernment surveyor, is engaged as a tutor in mathematics, and will give 
special attention to instruction in surveying (field work) for which 
there will be increasing demand. There have been marked indica- 
tions of desire among the people to avail themselves of the advanta- 
ges offered by the College, and when it can be moved farther back 
from the coast, so as to relieve students from some of the expense and 
temptations connected with its present location, as well as larger op- 
portunities for manual labor, which would be to some an advantage^ 
it is expected that a great gain will be made. The College contains 
more students in both departments than ever before. 

Under the date of November 23, Mr. C. T. O. King writes: "The^ 
examination of the Preparatory Department of Liberia College came 
off on the 14th mst. It was surprisingly satisfactory. The order,, 
regularity and promptness of the students gratified every one present. 
President Gardner, the Secretary of State, and many prominent citi- 
zens were in attendance. 

"The examination in the Collegiate Department took place on the 
1 6th inst. The largest room in the College edifice was crowded. Per- 
sons from the rural districts whose sons and relatives are in the In- 
stitution,were eager and anxious spectators. President Gardner and 
Cabinet, Chief Justice Parsons, Mayor Fuller, the American Minister 
and other foreign representatives were present. The students were 
examined by President Blyden and Professor Freeman. President 
Gardner, in a speech .it the close of the exercises, said: 'When I see 
such young men as these before me, I consider that Liberia's future 
is safe.' The American Minister delivered an address which elicited 
great applause. A striking feature was the presence of two Chiefs of 
the Vey tribe." 

COLONIES THE HOPE OF AFRICA. 

That the American Colonization Society employs the most 
hopeful expedient for spreading the Gospel and the blessings of civi- 
lization and liberty over Africa, is shown in the following extract 
from a letter written by Rev. Edward W. Blyden, D. D., whose oppor- 
tunities for observation during thirty-one years' residence on that 
Continent are unquestionable, and in whose judgment those who 
know him have much confidence. 
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"Monrovia, April 15,1881. 

"The bark Monrovia sailed yesterday for New York with a valua- 
ble cargo. She takes 1 50,000 lbs. of coffee, besides other products of 
Liberia. Another American vessel is now lying in the harbor receiv- 
ing cargo. She will sail in a few days. Contrast the condition of 
things ill Monrovia harbor in 188 1 with what it was in 1821; and 
contrast the results of purely Missionary work on any part of the 
Coast for the last sixty years with the result of the work of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, during the same period. With all the 
labors and sufferings of foreign Missionaries and the vast amount of 
money spent during that time by Missionary Societies, you will 
find nowhere on this Coast, as the result of such operations, so large 
.an amount of agricultural production, the result of free and civilized 
labor, and done by purely Negro hands and under Negro direction — 
the Negro, who it is said, will not work except under white taskmas- 
ters. 

"Everywhere the Missionary by himself finds his work greatly 
hindered and often neutralized by the proceedings of unprincipled 
European traders. Here the demoralizing work of such men and 
their unhallowed impulses are regulated and controlled by civilized 
laws, and the work of civilization can go on. In some of the great 
oil rivers in Lower Guinea, the unlimited introduction of ardent 
spirits is killing out the natives before the eyes of the helpless Mission- 
aries. I do not see how the missions now being established in Cen- 
tral and South- West Africa are to escape these influences. I fear 
that the same story of vast expenditures and like results must always 
be experienced in Africa where the Missionary alone attempts to car- 
ry on the work. I wish it were possible to convince the- wealthy and 
benevolent friends of Africa in America that the most effectual way 
-of opening up this land and civilizing its people is to penetrate the 
<:ountry from the points where civilized Governments hold the Coast, 
and by means of civilized Colonies extending into the interior. 

"The two new settlements of Brewerville and Arthington,though not 
more than ten years old, have contributed a large portion of the cargo 
which the Monrovia has just taken away. I think if your commercial 
men, your statesmen, your religious men knew the work which the 
American Colonization Society has accomplished, especially with- 
in the last ten years, with two purely Negro settlements, they would 
€iot hesitate to adopt the theory and policy of the Society as the theo- 
ry and policy of the Nation in dealing with Africa and the Negro. It 
lias taken hundreds of gien who were ten years ago producing cotton 
tn the Southern States as serfs, and made them in Africa the propric- 
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tors of land, the directors of labor and the producers of thousands of 
pounds of coffee, which they are shipping to America. And this it 
has done at a trifling expense, under tremendous disadvantages. 
Now, suppose that instead of the four thousand it has sent out since 
the war it had sent out forty thousand with the means to settle them, 
on the highlands of the interior, see how much coffee would have 
been thrown into your market, and how much land in Africa would 
have been improved, and how many more of the Aborigines would 
have been brought under civilizing influences. But for the want of 
knowledge of and confidence in the Society's operations, your rich: 
men and benevolent men allow hundreds of thousands of blacks to- 
wander about from the South to the West, wasting time and energy 
and the best years of their life." 

EQUAL IN IMPORTANCE. 

We would by no means detract from the excellence of other As- 
sociations which adorn the United States or the world. Each must 
be regarded as important in its own sphere, yet that Society which is 
designed not merely to ameliorate the condition of the African ia 
America by providing him a home in the land of his ancestors, but 
also to pour the radiance of Divine truth on a vast Continent, cannot 
be considered inferior in its importance to any other. Whether re- 
gard be had to the benevolence of its character or the benignity of its 
consequences, it is entitled to a position at least as prominent and to 
*a patronage as liberal as any other which appears in all the ranks of 
philanthropy, patriotism and religion. 

No part of the world has so strong a claim on the energies of the 
American Church and people at this time as Africa — especially its 
Western regions. America alone has the population available and 
willing to go up and possess it for God and the elevation of them- 
selves and their race. 

The American Colonization Sociltv is encouraged to press 
on with renovated resolution and zeal in the prosecution of its object, 
until the inhabitants of the "rock sing, and the shout is heard from 
the top of their mountains, that the kingdoms of Africa, and of tlie 
earth, have become the kingdom of our Lord, and of His Christ: to 
whom be glory forever." 
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MINUTES OF THE SOCIETY. 



Washington, D. C, January 17, 1882. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Colonization Society 
was held this evening, at 7>^ o'clock, in the First Presbyterian Church, 
4>i street: Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, President, in the chair. 

Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D., pastor of the Church, read selec- 
tions from the 68th Psalm, and led in prayer. 

The Sixty-Fifth Annual Report of the American Colonization 
Society was presented by the Secretary, who also read portions of it. 

Addresses were delivered by Rev. William Rankin Duryee, D. D., 
and Bishop William R. Nicholson, D. D. 

Hon. G. Washington Warren then addressed the Society, as fol- 
lows : 

Mr. President : The two powerful addresses, to which we have 
listened, recall to our minds those delivered in the past. In reference 
to one of these I ofifer a single resolution appropriate to the present 
time and which speaks for itself : — 

Kesoivedy That the American Colonization Society, holding its sixty-fifth annual meeting 
on the evening preceding the centennial anniversary of Daniel Webster, one of its 
life-long Vice Presidents, and remembering the last great service which that pre- 
eminent statesman and patriot nine months before his decease rendered in its behalf 
by presiding over its annual meeting thirty years ago, and by making an eloquent 
and masterly address, in which he clearly set forth the power and duty of the Na- 
tional Government, acting within the sphere and scoi>e of the Constitution of the 
United States, to give it pecuniary aid toward accomplishing the g^e^t object of 
this Society — the colonizing of Liberia by those wishing to return to their father- 
land — deems this a fit occasion to place on record its renewed acknowledgments 
to him and its appreciation of that illustrious life and character whose fame is indis- 
solubly associated with the grandeur of the country and has added lustre to the 
National capital. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, and on motion of Rev. 
James Saul, D. D., it was ordered to be printed in the newspapers of 
the city. 

The Society then adjourned to meet to-morrow, at 12 o'clock, M., 
in the Colonization Building. 

Rev. Edward W. Syle, D. D., pronounced the benediction. 



Colonization Rooms, January 18, 1882. 

The American Colonization Society met to-day at the appointed 
hour. President Latrobe in the chair. 

The minutes of the meeting of last evening were read and ap- 
proved. 
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Minutes of the Society. 
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On motion of Rev. William E. Schenck, D. D., it was 

Hesolved^ That the thanks of this Society are due and ar£ hereby tendered to the ReT. 
William Rankin Duryee, D D., and Bishop William R. Nicholson., D. D., for their 
able, eloquent and appropriate discourses delivered at the Annual meeting last 
night, and that copies of the same are requested for pubUcation. 

Resolved^ That the thanks of this Society are due and are hereby tendered to the Pastor and 
Trustees of the First Presbyterian Church, for their kindness in giving its use for 
our Anniversary last night. 

Reginald Fendall, Esq., Rev. William E. Schenck, D. D. and Rev. 
John W.Chickering,D. D., were appointed a Committee to nominate the 
President and Vice Presidents for the ensuing year : who retired and 
subsequently reported, recommending the re-election of the present 
President and Vice Presidents, and the election of Henry G. Mar- 
<iuand, Esq., of New York, as an additional Vice President, as follows : 

PRESIDENT, 
1853. JOHN H. B. LATROBE, 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 

1872. Harvey Lindsly, M. D., LL. D., D.O. 



188S. Hon. Henry A. Foster, N. Y. 
1838. Hon. James Garland, Virginia. 
1811. Thomas R. Hazard, Esq., R. I. 
1813. Hon. Lucius Q. C. Elmer, N. J. 
1851. Rev. Robert Ryland, D. D., Ky. 
1851. lion. Frederick P. Stanton, D. C. 
1833. Hon. Horatio Seymour, N. Y. 
1854. Rev. Matthew Simpson, D. D ,Pa. 
1851 Rev. Levi Scott, D D., Del. 
1864. Rev. Robert Paine, D. D., Miss. 
1854. Rev. James C. Finley, Illinois. 
1854. Hon. John F. Darby, Missouri. 
1854. Hon. Joseph B. Crockett, Cal. 
1859. Hon. Ueniy M. Schieffelin, N. Y. 
1861. Rev. J. Maclean, D. D. LL. D , N. J. 
1861. Hon. Ichabod Goodwin, N. H. 
1861. Hon. William E. Dodge, N. Y. 

1866. Hon. James R. Doolittle, Wis. 

1867. Samuel A. Crozer, Esq., Pa. 

1869. Hon. Fred. T. Frelinghuysen, N. J. 
4869. Rev. S. Irenceus Prime, D, D., N.Y. 

1870. Robert Arthington, Esq., England. 
1878. Rev.Edward P.Humphrey, D,D.,Ky. 



1874. Rev. Randolph 8. Foster, D.D.,Ma8«. 
1874. Rt. Rev. Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Pa. 
1874. Hon. Eli K. Price, Pennsylvania. 
1874. Rt.Rev. Gregory T. Bedell, D.D.,0. 

1874. Theodore L. Mason, M. D., N. Y. 

1875. Levi Keese, M. D., Mass. 

1875. Rt. Rev. M. A. De W.Howe, D.D., Pa. 

1875. Samuel K. Wilson. Esq., N. J. 

1876. Rev. Samuel E. Appleton, D.D., Pa. 
1876. Rev. Jabez P.Campbell, D. D. Pa. 

1876. Rev. H M.Turner, D.D.,LL.D.,Qa. 

1877. Prest. E. G. Robinson, LL. D , R. I. 
1877. Rev. Joseph F. Elder. D.D., N. Y. 

1877. Rev. William E. Schenck, D.D., Pa. 

1878. Hon. Richard W. Thompson, Ind. 

1878. Com. Robt, W. Shufeldt,U.S.N., CI. 

1879. Hon. G.Washington Warren, Mass. 
1883. Francis T. King, Esq ., Maryland. 

1880. Rev. Sam '1 D. Alexander, D.D., N.Y. 

1881. Rev. Henry H. Garnet, D. D., N.Y. 

1881. Rev. Heni-y W, Warren, D. D., Ga. 

1882. Henry G. Marqj^and, Esq., N. Y. 



The figures before each name indicate the year of first election. 
Whereupon on motion, it was~ 

Jtesolved^ That the report be accepted and approved, and that the Society elect the personft 
nominated 1>y the Committee. 

On motion, adjourned. 

Wm. Coppinger, Secretary. 
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MINUTES OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 



Washington, D. C. January //, 1882. 

The Board of Directors of The American Colonization 
Society met this day at 12 o'clock M. in the Colonization Buildings 
No. 450 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

In the absence of the President of the Society, Harvey Lindsly, M. 
D., LL. D. was appointed Chairman, and at his request, Rev. Dr. Syle 
led in prayer. 

Mr William Coppinger was appointed Secretary of the Board. 

A telegram of this date was read from Hon. John H. B. Latrobe^ 
saying, "Detained by weather; will come to-night if it holds up." 

The unprinted Minutes of the last meeting were read, and the 
Minutes were approved. 

Rev. Dr. Chickering, Mr Fendall and Rev. Dr. Syle were appointed 
a Committee on Credentials; who retired and subsequently reported r 
through Mr. Fendall, the following named Delegates appointed for the 
year 1 882, viz : 

Connecticut Colonization Society. — Rev. John W. Chickering D. D. 

Pennsylvania Colonization Society . — Rev. James Saul, D. D., Rev. Willliam E. 
Schenck, D. D., Rev. Edward W. Syle, D. D., * Arthur M. Burton, Esq. Edward S. 
Morris, Esq . 

The following named Members were reported to be in attendance: 
viz: 

Life Directors.— Rev. John Maclean, D. D., LL. D. 

Executive Committee.— Harvey Lindsly, M D., LL. D, Hon. Peter Parker, Judge 
Charles C Nott, Reginald Fendall, Esq., Rev. Thomas G. Addison, D. D., Rev. Byron 
Sunderland, D. D. 

Whereupon, on motion, it was 

Resolved^ That the report of the Committee on Credentials be accepted and approved, 
and the gentlemen named be received. 

The Secretary presented and read the Sixty- Fifth Annual Report 
of the American Colonization Society. 
Whereupon, on motion, it was 

Resolved y That the Annual Report be accepted and approved, and that it be referred to a 
special committee to select portions to be read at the public meeting this evening. 

Judge Nott, Rev. Dr. Addison and the Secretary were appointed 
the Committee. 

The Secretary presented and read the Annual Statement of the 
Executive Committee. 

The Treasurer presented and read his Annual Report, with certifi-- 
cate of audit; also a list of the property of the Society, and a state- 

* Not in attendance. 
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ment of Receipts by States during the year 1881. 

The Standing Committees were appointed, as follows: — 

Committee on Foreign Relations.— Rev. John Maclean, D. D., LL. D., Judgtt 
Charles C. Nott, Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D. 

Committee on Finance.— Rev. William E. Schenck, D. D., Reginald Fendall, Esq., 
Edward S. Morris, Esq. 

Committee on Auxiliary Societies. — Rev. James Saul, D. D , Rev. Thomas G. Ad- 
dison, D. D., Rev. John W. Chickering D. D. 

Committee ON Agencies.— Hon. Peter Parker, Rev. Edward W. Syle, D. D,,Ed~ 
ward S. Morris, Esq. 

Committee ON Accounts.— Reginald Fendall, Esq., Rev. William E. Schenclf, D. D., 
Rev. John W. Chickering, D. D. 

Committee ON Emigration. — Rev. Thomas G. Addison, D. D., Rev. James Saul, D. D., 
Hon. Peter Parker. 

Committee on Education. — Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D., Rev. John W. Chickering^ 
D. D , Rev. Edward W. Syle, D. D. 

On motion of Mr. Fendall, it was 

J?«<?/7r</, That the Statement of the Executive Committee and the Treasurer's^ Report, 
with the accompanying Annual papers, be accepted, and that so much of them and 
of the Annual Report of the Society as relate to Foreign Relations, Finance, Aux- 
iliary Societies, Agencies, Accounts, Emigratipn, and Education, be referred to th« 
several standing committees in charge of those subjects respectively. 

On motion, it was 

Xesoirredy That Judge G. Washington Warren, President of the Massachusetts Colonization 
Society, be invited to sit with the Board of Directors. 

Hon. Mr. Parker stated that at the suggestion of several Directors 
and in pursuance with our custom in the case, he had arranged for 
the members of the Board and of the Society, to call upon the Presi* 
dent of the United States, to pay their respects, to-morrow as soont 
after 12 o'clock as convenient. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Schenck, it was 

Resolved^ That a Committee be appointed to nominate the Executive Committee and o(A- 
cers for the ensuing year. 

Rev. Dr. Schenck, Mr. Morris and Rev. Dr. Syle were appointed 
the Committee. 

Letters were presented, excusing their absence from this meeting* 
from the followipg named Life Directors, viz: Dr. James Hall, Dec. 
list. Rev. J. B. Pinney, L. L. D., Dec. 22d, Rev. G. W. Samson, D. D.. 
Jan. loth, Edward Coles, Esq., Jan. 12th, Rev. W. H. Steele, D. D.. 
Jan. 13th, and Rev. E. W. Appleton, D. D., Jan, 14th. 

Rev. Dr. Schenck, chairman of the special Committee on NomU 
nations,presented a report recommending the re-election of the follow- 
ng: 

Secretarv and Treasurer. — William Coppinger, E^. 

Executive Committee.— Harvey Lindsly, M. D., LL. D., Hon. Peter Parker, James 
C. Welling, LL. D., Judge Charles C. Nott, Reginald Fendall, Esq., Rev. Thomas G. A4i^, 
4it<m, D. D., Rev. Syron Sunderland, D. D. 
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Whereupon, on motion, it was 

Resolved^ That th:; Report be accepted and approved, and that the Board elect the persons 
nominated by the Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Fendall, it was 

Resolved^ That the Board do now adjourn to meet to-morrow morning at lo o'clock. 



Washington, D. C, January i8, 1882. 

The Board of Directors met this morning at the appointed hour 
in the Colonization Building, President Latrobe in the chair. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Schenck. 

The minutes of yesterday's meeting were read and approved. 

Judge Nott, from the standing Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported that no business had been referred to them which, in their 
judgment, called for action at this time. 

Rev. Dr. Schenck, chairman of the standing Committee on Fi- 
nance, presented and read the following report, which was, on motion, 
accepted and approved : — 

The Committee on Finance respectfully report that they have examined the securities of 
the Society and find them correct. 

Mr. Morris, from the standing Committee on Agencies, presented 
and read the following report, which was, on motion, accepted, and 
the accompanying resolution was adopted : — 

The Committee on Agencies beg to report as follows : — 
Resolved^ That the whole subject of Agencies be referred to the Executive Committee, 
with the recommendation that earnest efforts be made, in every judicious way, t* 
increase the income of the Society by the employment of Agents, when likely to be 
advantageous, by circulars and by p>ersonal appeals to friends of the cause, and, 
Avhen practicable, by publications in the public press, both secular and religious. At 
the same time imparting required intelligence to the colored people looking to Afri- 
•ca as their home, impressing upon them the fact that in the cultivation of Liberia's 
fertile soil, they will reap a rich harvest. 

Mr. Fendall, chairman of the standing Committee on Accounts, 
presented and read the following report, which was, on motion, ac- 
cepted and approved : — 

; The Committee on Accounts have examined the Treasurer's Account for the year 1881, 
and the vouchers for the exp)enditures, and find the same to be correct. 

Rev. Dr. Saul, chairman of the standing Committee on Auxiliary 
Societies, reported that no business had been referred to them which, 
in their judgment, called for action at this time. 

Rev. Dr. Syle, from the standing Committee on Education, pre- 
sented and read the following report, which was, on motion, accepted 
and approved : — 

The Committee on Education respectfully report that they learn with much satisfaction 
•of the continued attention g^ven to this subject by organized efforts in Massachusetts and 
New York, as also by earnest minded individuals who see and feel its great importance. 
Some of the schools recently established aim at gathering in the sons of native chiefs and in- 
structing them in arts and agriculture as well as in book-learning, while, at the same time» 
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the Liberian Government is undertaking to establish a common school system, besides sus- 
taining a Preparatory Department in the Liberia College. To this latter Institution g^eat 
interest attaches as the existing model and practical exemplification of what local education 
can attain in the present circumstances of the Republic. 

Your Committee would recommend the selection and supF>ort of well trained Negro 
teachers as a most desirable employment of any funds which may be placed at our Society's 
disposal for such purposes. And they judge it of the utmost importance that female edu- 
cation should receive special attention at this time. A Christian father at the head of a 
family of children whose mother continues a heathen, is not in the position to exercise the 
influence needed now in Liberia — influence for the Christianization and civilization of 
Africa. 

Rev. Dr. Addison, chairman of the standing Committee on Emi- • 
gration, presented and read the following report, which was, on mo- 
tion, accepted and approved, and the accompanying resolution was 
adopted : — 

The Committee on Emigration respectfully report : — That they have never been more 
profoundly persuaded of the importance of the objects of the American Colonization Society. 
Liberia is no longer an experiment. The black man has proved his capacity for self-govern- 
ment. In the present state of the Republic we see a promise of a glorious future of pros- 
perity, honor and usefulness. A wise and stable government, a healthful climate, and the 
gift of a fertile plantation, an ample livelihood for the industrious, and political equality for 
all, invite our colored fellow citizens to return to their native land. Here they are unhap- 
py. Restive under their race-disabilities and anxious for their future, they are discon- 
tented and unsettled. The impression is wide-spread among them that America cannot be 
their future home. The development to which they aspire and of which they feel themselves 
capable, cannot be attained amid the palpable disadvantages to which they are subjected 
in a struggle for place and power with the dominant race of the world. Thousands of them 
are asking to be sent to Africa. These appeals come to our Society not from the unedu- 
cated and degraded, but from men of culture ?nd character and noble aspirations. They 
are not here by their own will . This country has used them for its own aggrandizement. 
American prosperity is largely due to their labor. We cannot therefore, without injustice, 
nay, without criminal disregard of their sacred rights, refuse their demand for passage to 
the country from which they were forced in chains of servitude. 

Your Committee therefore beg to offer the following resolution : 
Resolved^ That this Society, touched by the plaintive appeal of the Negro for restoration to 
his fatherland, and recognizing Africa as his true home and Liberia as the Provi- 
dential arena for the working out of the high destinies of his race, do pledge itself 
to renewed effort to excite a deeper and wider interest in African Colonization, and 
to secure the means required by the exigencies of this great cause. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved^ \\iaX the Annual Report of the Society be referred to the Executive Committee 
for publication. 

A resolution, offered by Rev. Dr. Saul at the meeting of last year 
and laid over, was called up, amended and adopted, as follows : — 

Resolved^ That this Society invites the attention of the friends of Africa to the propriety 
and necessity of giving earnest consideration to emigration, and to the education, ^ 
civilization and Christianization of the people of the African Continent. 

The Board united in prayer, led by Rev. Dr. Saul, and then ad- 
journed. 

Wm. Coppinger, Secretary. 
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LETTER FROM PRESIDENT GARDNER. 

The writer of the letter below was a colored boy who was taken bjr 
his parents to Liberia from Southampton County, Virginia, in 1831^ 
when eleven years of age, and he has not been out of Liberia since^ 
He is now President of that Republic, and writes these words. They 
will be read with wonder, admiration, and also with intense satisfac- 
tion, by allthose who love the colored race and wish its advancement. 

Executive Department, ) 
Monrovia, December /, 1881, \ 

My Dear Sir: — Your very kind and interesting letter of Oct. 29th,. 
reached me yesterday, the 30th ult., just one month from the date of 
posting. Your congratulations on my re-election to the Presidency of 
the Republic of Liberia are gratefully received. It is a matter of no. 
little gratification to me that the humble efforts being put forth by my 
administration to promote the interests of this youthful nation ara 
appreciated by old and faithful friends of Liberia at a distance. 

This is the anniversary of the day when, in 1822, the question was 
decided by cannon and garments dyed in blood , whether the return- 
ing exiles from the United States would be permitted to have a foot- 
hold in the land of our fathers. The material and physical odds were 
greatly in favor of our ignorant and misguided Aboriginal brethren^ 
but the God of battle was on our side. He sheltered and favored us^ 
One chased a thousand and two put ten thousand to flight. The col- 
ony gained a firm foot-hold, and has since continued to govern this 
portion of Africa, according to the principles of pure Christianity and 
enlightened civilization. 

The old fueds between us and the natives have passed away. A» 
I write, the citizens are going to and fro, preparing for the festivities 
and rejoicings of the day, and the Aborigines are fully taking part in 
the congratulations. The sons of those who resisted us with arms 
are in line, carrying muskets and swords in the military part, of Xh% 
procession, and one of the Aborigines will be among the clergymen to 
take part in the religious exercises of the occasion. This is progress. 
But we are aiming at much more than this. We want the sanguinary 
memories of the day to be blotted out in a full recognition of the 
brotherhood and oneness of Colonists and Aborigines. 

I have written a circular letter to all the powerful chiefs of the 
country as far inland as Musardu, informing them of the desire of 
the Government for their presence and co-operation at the meeting^ 
of the Legislature this month. The time will come when the native 
chiefs and communities of the interior will join us in celebratin.fr the 
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day on which our pilgrim fathers landed on Providence Island, as the 
-epoch which marked the beginning of Africa's regeneration. I am 
the only survivor of the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
of Liberia, and I am endeavoring, in my humble way, to so conduct 
the affairs of this nation, that when my time comes to pass away from 
earth, I may bear the intellfgence to those who have gone before me, 
that not only the ship of state, which, in 1847, we launched in fear and 
trembling, is still afloat with timbers sound and spars unharmed, but 
that the Lone Star oi Liberia untarnished, is pushing its way eastward 
— successfully achieving victories of peace even to the slopes of the 
Niger, gathering willing thousands under its elevating and hopeful 
folds. 

Our schools, to which you refer, I am happy to say, are gaining in in- 
terest among the people. The masses are feeling more and more that 
education and liberty are inseparable, and they are rejoicing in their 
increasing privileges. Liberia College is a growing centre of attrac- 
tion. The achievments of that institution during the past year have 
given general satisfaction, and I am anxious that the Government 
shall do all in its power to make it the University of this part of Afri- 
ca. I trust that the friends of Liberia in America will come to the 
help of the College at this time. The experience of the past will 
guide us in the future. I want to see it developed to its utmost ca- 
pacity.. I believe in the dictum of Thomas Jefferson, " Make the Uni- 
«ity as good as possible, and the spirit of education will permeate the 
masses, in the end securing for them the highest possible attain- 
ments." 

The American Colonization Society must feel greatly strengthen- 
ed in its work. It has achieved what no other philanthropic agency 
in modern time has accomplished, and what, perhaps, no nation could 
have effected, viz' the giving to the Negro an independent home in 
the land of his fathers, where he has unlimited scope for development 
and expansion. Had Liberia been the colony of a powerful Govern- 
ment, political and commercial jealousies, and the purposes of party 
spirit, might have prevented the surrender of the colony to the abso- 
lute control of the colonists. Hayti had to fight for her independ- 
ence. It is not practicable for Great Britain to give up Jamaica, or 
Barbadoes, or Sierra Leone, or Lagos. But the American Coloniza- 
tion Society founded a nation and continues to strengthen it in order 
to elevate a race and redeem a Continent. So God takes the weak 
things of the earth to confound the things that are mighty. May 
God bless the Society and give it increasing power in the eyes of the 
citizens and Government of the United States. 

Yours respectfully, Anthony W. Gardner. 
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PROVIDENTIAL IN ORIGIN AND MISSION. 

The conviction is deepening and spreading that the American 
Colonization Society is providential in its deepest Christian sense, in 
both its origin and mission. And especially now is the hand of God 
opening the way for enlarged successes in its philanthropic work. 

Such was the feeling expressed by members of the Society and of 
the Board of Directors at the annual sessions held in January. The 
Minutes of the meeting, with most of the papers then presented, arc 
given in this number. Also, the Sixty-Fifth Annual Report. The ad- 
dresses by Rev. Dr. William Rankin Duryee and Bishop William R. 
Nicholson, D. D., wi-^e admirable and impressive in their presentation 
of the claims of African Colonization. These we hope to have enrich 
other pages of the Repository. 

The prospects for the future progress of the work are bright and 
hopeful. The quality of the applicants for homes in Africa is improv- 
ing in intelligence and material substance, and the agricultural and 
commercial developments of Liberia are increasing in quantity and 
value. The cause of education is also making marked advance in 
that Republic. 



CALL UPON PRESIDENT ARTHUR. 

On Wednesday, January i8, the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society called, as is its custom during the first year 
of every new Chief Magistrate of the Nation, to pay its respects to 
President Arthur. 

President Latrobe introduced the members and stated the object 
of their visit. President Arthur responded; expressing gratification 
at the call, and said that he had always taken great interest in the work 
of the Society, which was, in his judgment, eminently practical. The 
interview was exceedingly pleasant. 



DR. THEODORE L. MASON, 

A Vice President of the American Colonization Society, elected 
in 1874, died at Brooklyn, on Sunday afternoon, February 12. A 
fearless friend of all who are unbefriended, an efficient and loving fol- 
lower of Jesus, a man who united a careful and indefatigable industry 
and unspotted integrity, genial, generous and helpful everywhere, 
how can he be spared } But how high and holy and beneficent must 
be the service prepared for him above, since the Master who never 
mistakes, thought good to take him there ! 
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THIRTY THOUSAND DOLLARS IN 1882. 

It is intended to send as many emigrants to Liberia as can be 
provided for with the assistance of the friends of Africa and the Afri- 
can race, by the bark " Monrovia, " which is expected to sail about 
June I, from New York. A careful selection will be made from the 
thousands of applicants waiting to be assisted in removing from this 
country. Thirty thousand dollars for the current year could be 
advantageously used, and for this amount the American Colonization 
Society appeals to the friends of Christian progress in Africa. 

An Emigration Fund is needed for the purpose of sending semi- 
annually, with the means of settlement, a well-selected company of 
thrifty emigrants. 

An Agricultural Fund is needed for supplying seeds and farm- 
ing implements to the emigrants and settlers. 

An Education Fund is needed for the more thorough education 
of the youth of Liberia, on whom will soon devolve the task of 
conducting the Government. 



ARRIVAL OF EMIGRANTS. 

The bark '^Monrovia" arrived at Monrovia, January 13, with emi- 
grants sent by the American Colonization Society. They landed 
safe and well and proceeded to Brewerville, where they are to draw 
their lands and settle. 

A leading member of the Liberia Government writes to this office 
as follows: " The new emigFants are a very promising set, earnest 
and enthusiastic. If you would send us a thousand such yearly and 
push them towards the interior as we are now doing, it would not 
take long to bring the whole of Soudan within the circle of civilized 
influences, and among the agencies of human growth and well-being.'* 



THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN LIBERIA COLLEGE, 

An erroneous statement was made some months ago in an African 
paper with regard to the teaching of the English language in Liberia 
College . This statement has found its way with unfavorable com- 
ments into several American papers. The Trustees of the College, at 
a meeting held January 5th, thought it necessary to authorize a 
denial of such report, and that the charge that President Blyden had 
ordered the Principal of the Preparatory Department not to teach 
the English language to the younger pupils is without foundation. 
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THE AMERICAN MINISTER AT MONROVIA. 

Rev. Dr. Henry Highland Garnet, Minister Resident and Con- 
sul General from the Government of the United States, arrived at 
Monrovia, in the English mail steamer Nubia, from Liverpool, De- 
ember 22. He bad been warmly received. President Gardner, in his 
inaugural address delivered January 2, referred to Dr. Garnet in a 
complimentary way, and paid an interesting tribute to his predeces- 
sor, Mr. Smyth. 

Rev. Dr. BlyJen, President of Liberia College, entertained the 
American Minister at dinner on January 4th, at which were present 
about seventy guests, including the Cabinet officers and the members 
of the Legislature, the Chief [ustice, foreign Representatives, &c., &c.. 
Dr. Garnet is stated to have been in his happiest mood, and to have 
made a most entertaining and instructive response to the address of 
welcome delivered by President BIyden. He expressed his agreeable 
surprise at everything he had seen in Africa, and as more than pleased 
with the country. He said that he believed great things were in store 
for Liberia, and that these were the beginning of good days for the 
Republic. 



DEGREES CONFERRED BY LIBERIA COLLEGE. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of Liberia College, held at 
Monrovia, January 13, the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred upon the following named persons : Rev. John Peter Knox ; 
Rev. David Agnew Wilson ; Rev. James W. Home ; Rev. Alex- 
ander Crummell : Bishop J. Theodore Holly ; Hon. John H. Smyth ; 
Prof. Richard T. Greener: Prof. W. S. Scarborough, and Prof. 
H. R. W. Johnson, The degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred 
upon Rev. James S. Payne, ex-President of Liberia ; and the de- 
gree of Master of Arts upon Rev. Charles A. Pitman, and Mr. 
Alfred B. King. Mr. Pitman is a native African, and Prof. John- 
son was born in Africa of American parentage. 



WEST AFRICAN NEWSPAPERS. 

We lately received by the same mail steamer at Liverpool, four news- 
papers printed on the West Coast of Africa, viz : The Times, of La- 
gos, the Reporter of Sierra Leone, and the Liberia Herald, and the 
Observer of Monrovia. The latter has for its motto. " May we dis- 
cern, unseen before, a path to brighter destinies." These publica- 
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tions bear unmistakable evidence of intelligent editorial conducts 
The following notice of a marriage is interesting : 

*' Two native Africans were united in holy matrimony at Mount 
Olive, on the Farmington river, Liberia. The name of the groom is 
Daniel Webster, and the bride's name was Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
The services were conducted by the Rev. James H. Deputie of the 
Methodist, and the Rev. Robert A. M. Deputie of the Presbyterian 
faith — both colored pastors." 



From The New Orleans Republican. 

THE EXTENSION OF OUR COMMERCE. 

The marked attention bestowed on Africa, commercially, since that 
"'Dark Continent" has been comparatively laid bare to the knowl- 
-edge of Christendom, indicates the existence of an undeveloped wealth 
sufficient to tempt the cupidity of the most enterprising nations of 
Europe. In the race for the acquirement of new dominions and their 
Jiational wealth, England and France give promise of repeating in 
Africa the fierce commercial and political rivalries and strife which 
they carried on for several generations in the colonial history of our 
country and Canada. The statesmen of these two mighty nations 
clearly foresee that unless the virgin wealth of the countries of Afri- 
.ca is developed and possessed, the industries and energies on which 
they depend to maintain their superiority in the family of nations 
will be restricted to narrow spheres and barren lands ; for Asia has 
about given all that she has to the material greatness of mankind; 
practically, that vast continent has become effete. No other portion 
of the world, if we except our own continent, is left as a commercial 
customer for the crowded mciuu factories "of Europe, and it may be 
taken for granted that the time is not distant when the United States 
will have need of the trade of this whole continent, or turn to find 
new fields ejsewhere for the sale of her wares. 

The gigantic efforts France is putting forth to secure a solid and 
extensive commercial foothold in the rich valley of the Niger, proves 
that she is thoroughly alive to the wants of the near future. Her 
projected railway from the southern limit of Algeria into the 
heart of Soudan, twelve hundred miles long, which was first under- 
taken during the ministry of Mr. De Freycinct, in 1880, is intended to 
flank the English on the west coast by taking away all the trade of 
the interior by rapid transit to the Mediterranean seaboard for export 
to Europe. 
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While European nations by this far-seeing policy are carving out mar- 
kets for their future commerce, the United States, the most active and 
enterprising among all civilized powers, cannot afford to be indifferent. 
Our country is being rapidly poptlTated beyond all parallel known in his- 
tory. Our industries are becoming varied and increasing with the popu- 
lation. The countries south of us down to Cape Horn, are more of 
markets for Eropean enterprise than they are for us, but even did we- 
receive our share from South America, how long will it be before we 
will be crowded in that quarter } Is it not the part of statesmanship, 
while Europe is stretching out her hands to Africa, that land of vast 
commercial possibilities, that we also should hasten thither to com- 
pete with her in the future ? Many of our wares which are in prime 
demand among the Africans are decidedly superior to those manu- 
factured elsewhere. We want no colonies, we need no empire in that 
" Dark Continent " as do the countries of Europe; to them we leave 
that vain ambition, But we do want and we should extend our 
commercial intercourse with Africa, that we may reap with them all 
the riches hidden in that land of mysteries. 

It is with sincere gratification we find that Senator Kellogg and 
some of the Louisiana delegation in the House of Representatives 
are alive to this matter, and have written to the committee in this 
city, which has been circulating the petition for a subsidized mail 
line to Liberia, to persevere in their good work, and when ready to go 
on to Washington, where the Senator and his colleagues will do all 
in their power to aid the project. The active sympathy and co-oper- 
ation of some of the leading merchants of this city attest their patri- 
otism and clear-headed business instincts. 

Let us vie with Europe in extending our commerce into the 
tropics, and our commercial greatness will be insured beyond a 
doubt, 

The following is a copy of the petition which has been alreacfy 
numerously signed in this city and state : 

" To the Honorable^ the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, in 
Congress assembled : 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States and residents of 
the State of Louisiana, would most respectfully petition your honor- 
able bodies to authorize the establishment of a line of mail steam- 
ships between a port of the United States and a port in the Republic 
of Liberia, on the West Coast of Africa, and to grant an appropriation 
adequate to support the same;. 

Your petitioners beg leave to state that the immense natural 
wealth of Africa, which is attracting the commercial attention of the 
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civilized world, is in no part of that continent more signally dis- 
played than in West Africa. 

For nearly thirty years that section has furnished a lucrative and 
highly growing commerce to two English steamship lines of twenty- 
eight vessels. American cotton fabrics and other articles of our 
manufacture, owing to their superiority, are in far greater demand 
than similar articles of European manufacture. 

As the key to the rich valley of the Niger, Liberia must, in time, 
be the natural outlet of the commerce of West Africa. 

Moreover, your petitioners would state that, as the Liberians are 
Americans b)'^ descent and in tastes, it would promote the growth and 
prosperity of that youthful nation ; and finally prove a mutual benefit 
to both countries to be allied by steam communication." 



TRADE WITH WEST AFRICA. 

Mr. Edward S. Morris of Philadelphia, spoke before a large and 
interested company of Boston merchants at the board of trade rooms, 
December 8, noon, upon " Liberia, its products and undeveloped 
wealth, and the present opportunities for trade with the West Coast of 
Africa." Mr. Morris needs no introduction to the. Boston public, for 
he has been here a considerable portion of his time during the past 
two weeks presenting the cause in which he is interested, and the- 
knowledge of what he has done and is doiyg for the people of Liberia^ 
and through them of other portions of Africa, preceded his coming 
here. 

Mr Morris began his address by speaking of the form of government 
of Liberia, which is strikingly similar to that of the United States, and 
of the appearance of the settlements and customs of the people, He 
then turned to the subject of productions. Of jihese, coffee was named 
as the chief. The soil of Liberia is exceedingly rich, and the plant in 
a few years yields a profitable return. It grows wild in some places. 
Perceiving what a chance there is for money-making, men women and 
children have the coffee fever, and thousands of trees are being planted; 
but there is a sale for all coffee that can be raised, and American capi- 
tal would find tlie country and the trade deserving of attention. Aside 
from the coffee interest, which is the backbone of the country, an ex- 
tensive business is done in palm oil, camwood and limes — this fruit 
being valuable for the oil that is extracted from it, and in which, un- 
til recently, Sicily has had a monopoly. The camwood is so hard 
that the ^^^it of an axe is turned if applied to it, but it fortunately 
happens that a mountain of steel ore stands near by, and here the 
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p33ple find an implement with which they can fell the trees. In all 
these articles the trade is not by any means developed as it should be. 
The Liberians have not the resources to bring about such a result, 
and look to Americans to help them and substantially benefit them- 
selves at the same time. In the interior, back of the Republic, is found 
the very flower of the Ethiopian savage tribes — men capable of accom- 
plishing a great deal in the way of building up a trade, and apparently 
desirous of so doing, Mr. Morris urged his hearers to inve;stigate for 
themselves and catch some of the chances for making fortunes which 
are now passing by unheeded. He exhibited specimens of native 
fabrics, and the loom with which they were made, and samples of 
■coffee, palm oil, steel and other products. His address was inter- 
esting throughout, and received close attention. — Daily Advertiser. 



From the New )''ork Observer. 

A YOUNG REPUBLIC'S PRODUCTS. 

Atlanta, Ga., January 4, 1882. 

A public address was delivered last evening in this city, in th« 
State Capitol, by Edward S. Morris of Philadelphia, Liberia's Com- 
missioner to the International Cotton Exposition, and also to the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition in 1876. The audience was composed of whites and 
blacks, including about thirty colored students connected with a Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary in this city, and two of their white instruct- 
ors. The chair was occupied by Dr. Miller, a former Senator of the 
United States, and prayer was offered by Rev. J. H. Martin, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian church. Dr. Miller briefly sketched the pro- 
gress of modern exploration and discovery in Africa, and referred to 
the deep interest felt by the whole civilized world in that immense 
continent and its population of 200,000,000. 

Mr. Morris, being introduced, said the Republic of Liberia com- 
prises about twenty thousand citizens,— American Negroes and their 
children, — and exercises control over a million or more native Afri- 
cans. Its jurisdiction and territorial dimensions, by voluntary annex- 
ation, are continually extending. In area it is about six hundred 
miles in length by two hundred in breadth. In the interior, back of 
Liberia, lies the immense region of Soudan, including the Niger val- 
ley, the population of which is estimated to be ninety millions. Libe- 
ria is the gateway to this vast land and its people, through which 
light, knowledge, religion and civilization may be caused to pass and 
be diffused among them. 

Mr. Morris reached Atlanta only a few days before the Cotton Ex- 
position closed, but in time to make an exhibit of Liberian products^ 
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This consisted of coffee, sugar, ginger, spices, indigo, palm oil, and 
soap made from it ; camwood, native cloths, and specimens of pure 
steel ore in its virgin state, and hammered, without smelting, to a bar. 
A mountain of this ore exists in Liberia, like the iron mountain in 
Missouri. He showed the same things on the occasion of his 
public address, together with a small hand-loom, weighing less than 
two pounds, used by the natives for weaving cotton cloth, and a large 
package of santples of English cotton goods manufactured for the 
African market. These were furnished by the State Department to 
the Cotton Exposition. That branch of industry is now monopo- 
lized by England, but a wide field is presented for American enter- 
prise, and our people ought to avail themselves of it. 

The Internati6nal Cotton Exposition has developed this fact, new 
and surprising to many, that notwithstanding the prodigious magni- 
tude of the production of cotton fabrics by manufacture, more cloth 
is to-day woven by hand throughout the world at large thanvis made 
by machinery! The authority for this statement is Mr. Edward At- 
kinson, who, in an address delivered at the Exposition grounds, Nov. 
3, 1881, affirmed : ** There is a vastly greater number of people in the 
world who are to-day clothed in these hand-made fabrics, than are 
supplied with goods from our modern machinery. Almost all Asia 
still uses these primitive machines." Mr. Morris represented that the 
same thing is true of nearly all Africa. Intimately related to this fact 
and the small hand-loom which he exhibited that is used by millions 
in that continent, Mr. Morris states that he found in the Cotton Ex- 
positon an ancient, primitive machine used in the South before Whit- 
ney's invention of the cotton-gin. It is said to be more than a hundred 
years old. It combined three processes connected with the conversion 
of cotton into yarn for weaving purposes. By the first the lint 
was separated from the seed ; by the second the lint cotton was card- 
ed into rolls ; and by the third it was spun into thread, which was 
transferred to a loom and woven into cloth. Mr. Morris said he was 
charged by a large manufacturing company in Philadelphia to search 
for such a machine, and, if he found one, to buy it for a model, the 
object being to manufacture them on a large scale and sell them to 
the natives of Africa, with a loom attached for weaving cloth a yard 
wide, to be used in place of their little hand-loom that weaves only 
narrow strips four inches in width. It is confidently expected that 
thisold, primitiv e cast-off American machine, forgotten and un- 
known, exhibited as a fossil and relic of former days, and completely 
overshadowed by modern, improved* machinery for manipulating cot* 
ton, will invade, revolutionize and conquer Africa, and come into 
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general use among the natives of that continent. If this result shall 
take place, it will be one of the strangest, most unlooked-for, and 
most extensive fruits of the International Cotton Exposition. 

Mr. Morris is a Quaker, and a fervent, evangelical Christian. He 
is laboring for the intellectual, moral and spiritual welfare of the Ne- 
groes in Liberia and the regions beyond, as well as for commercial 
ends. He thinks a line of steamships between the United States and 
Africa ought to established. England has twenty-eight steamers en- 
gaged in commerce on the West Coast of Africa alone, and she, as 
well as France and Germany, is earnestly striving to extend her trade 
in that part of the world. The United States should enter the list with 
these nations as a competitor for the benefits of Africa commerce, 
and also pour over that continent the blessings of enlightenment, 
Christianity and civilization. — ^J. H. Martin. 



THE SLAVE TRADE AND SLAVERY IN 1881. 

In a review of the present condition of the slave- trade and slav- 
ery, in the Anti-Slavery Reporter, it is stated that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment continually gives public expression of its wish to put down 
the slave-trade, and that Tewfik Pasha has more than once announc- 
ed his intention of abolishing the institution of slavery throughout 
his dominions. Traffic in slaves is carried on in the Soudan and on the 
«hores of the Red Sea, and slaves find their way from Central Africa 
to the households and harems of the Egyptians and Turks. It would 
seem that so long as domestic slavery is upheld by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, slaves will be hunted in Central Africa and brought to meet 
the demand. Still, very much has been done within twenty years to 
limit the slave hunts of Eastern Central Africa. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar has heartily seconded the English in sup- 
pressing the slave-trade on the eastern coast, and it is almost extin- 
guished. On the Portuguese west coast of Africa ** the present gun- 
boat blockade has been shown to be ineffective," and the plan of try- 
ing to stop the trade must be changed. 

In Brazil there are still more than a million and a half of slaves, al- 
though a law went into effect in 1871 that all children of slaves are 
born free. This would require almost a century from that date for 
slavery to expire there, but its end is hastened somewhat by the free- 
ing of slaves by many private persons. Agitation for complete eman- 
cipation is kept up in Brazil. 

In Cuba there are now not less than 200,000 Negroes called "ap- 
prentices," who, under the law of May, 1880, are to be gradually set 
free, till in 1889, slavery will cease in Cuba. 
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Only by determined and persistent effort*^ can the terrible evils of 
the slave-trade and slavery be rooted out of Africa. The mission- 
aries of the various Protestant societies of Europe have already done 
much to abate the slave traffic of Eastern Central Africa, and thus 
prepare the way of the Lord Jesus there, so that Christianity may 
"take deep root in that land. — Friends' Review, 



ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

The United States Steamer Essex, Commander A. H. McCormick, sailed from. 
Norfolk, Va. , January 6th, to join the Pacific Squadron. On the way out she will visit Liberia. 
The fighting at Cape Mount, in the northern part of Liberia, was confined to the natives of 
that region, until the Robertsport settlers, acting on their own responsibility, took an open 
and disastrous part, July 4. tThe authorities at Monrovia had remained neutral in the 
controversy, and they have just been invited by the belligerent chiefs to arbitrate in the in- 
terests of peace. 

Assimilation. — Hon. Wm. M. Davis, of Monrovia, ex -attorney general of Liberia, re- 
K^ently married Miss E.J.E.Seton, a native of the Grebo tribe, educated in the schools of the 
Episcopal mission at Cape Palmas. This is the first marriage of a prominent and influen- 
tial Americo-Liberian with one of the Aborigines, and the influence, it is said, has been 
-salutary in those communities. 

The Liberia Interior Association, — A society has been formed at Monrovia having 
the name of the ^' Liberia Interior Association," and aiming at the development of 
trade with the interior, of seeking means of transport and beasts of burden suitable to the 
-country, and for promoting the commercial, agricultural, and political interests of the 
Hnterior. 

To Prevent wars. — The new governor of the English colonies of West Africa addressed 
•a letter to the native chiefs on his arrival at Sierra Leone, informing them that, while the 
English government desired to maintain friendly relations with them all, it was determined 
rto prevent any wars or acts of violence which should hinder the prosperity of the colonies, 
And entreating them to do all in their power to further the progress of civilization among 
rtheir people, by protecting the travellers and traders who may pass through their territories 
on their way to or from the interior. 

Africa in a Nutshell, by George Thompson, formerly a Missionary to Africa and au- 
thor of various works on Africa. Published at Oberlin, O., by the author, x88i. This manual 
of 56 pages, 16*, is full of valuable facts pertaining to the physical features, people, ani- 
mals, climate and resources of Africa, with a condensed summary of missionary efforts and 
results hitherto achieved. It is good for those who cannot afford time for more; but better 
. for those who can be incited by it to further reading and researches, and thus to generous 
giving, earnest pravers and self-denving efforts, to evangelize and save her 2o«,ooo,ooo of 
< degraded people. 

Remarkable Drawings. — While no trace of written language is found in Africa south 
• of ihe equator, the Bushmen have a remarkable skill in drawing upon the sides of grottoes 
. and upon rocks, figures of animals, men, scenes of dancing, hunting, and battle, and the 
:art is cultivated even in modem times; for the Boers also figure in some of the battle scenes 
The drawinpf of some of the fijrures is excellent.— ZM/r/^wr. 
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RECEIPTS OF THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

During the month of' December, 1881. 



New York. ($120.00.) 

Mnv York City. Yates & Porter- 
field 100.00 

Albany. Mrs .William Wendell. . . 20.00 

For Repository. ($500) 

New Hampshire $1. Connecticut 
$2. Maryland $1. Mississippi $1. 5.00 



Recapitulation. 

Donations racao. 

For Afr ican Repository 5.0a 

Rent of Colonization Building 374*5c» 

Interest for Schools in Liberia '90.00' 

Total Receipts in December $589.50 



During the month of January, 1882. 

New Hami'shikr ($100. oj.) 

Henniker. Lcjj^acy of Mrs. Mary 
L. N. Connor, by Abel D. L. F. 
Connor, Ex; 100.00 



Massachusetts. ($5.00) 
Concord. Mrs. G. M. Barrett 

Connecticut. ($50.00) 

Vetu Haven. R. S. Fellowes, Esq . . 

Wisconsin. ($12.00) 
Fox Lake. John Carter, toward 



5.00 



50.00 



For Repository. ($3a») 

New Hampshire $1. Georgia $x. 
Indiana $1 j., 

Recapitulation. 

Donations SS'OO' 

Legacy ,oo.oo^ 

Emigrants toward passage xa.00- 

For African Repository . . ; 3.0a 

Rent of Colonization Building 73'5o 



cost of passage to Liberia 12.00 ' Total Receipts in January $a43«SO' 



During the Month of February, 1882. 

Lincoln. Mary Davidson 

For Repository. ($4.00.) 



5 00 



Maine. ($5.oo). 

Sko^vhegan., Mrs. L. W. Weston. 

Vermont. ($14.46.) 
Essex. Annuity of Nathan 
Lathrop, by S. G. Butler, Ex: 14 46 

Illinois. ($40.00.) 

Champaign. Mrs. Lulia Burn- 
ham, $10, Wm. R. McKinley, 
Mrs. Hannah McKinley, each $5. 
Miss Mary Anna Finley, $2 32 00 

Carbondale. Miss Essie C. Finley. 1000 

yacksonville. Mrs. Sarah Capps, 
$5. Cash $T 600 



« oo 



Maryland, $2. Virginia, $1. Mis- 
souri, $1 

Recapitulation. 



Donations 

Annuity 

African Repository , 

Rent of Colonization Building. , 
Interest for schools in Liberia. 



45 oo 

X4 46 

4 oo^ 

x68 OCT 

»9 



• Total Receipts in February $360 66> 



PENNSYLVANIA COLONIZATION SOCIETV. 

By Rev. Dr. E. W. Syle, Financial Agent. 

PhiladeipEia. Miss H. S. Benson, $200. Arthur M. Burton, $25. Rev. Dr. John 
W. Dulles, Anonymous, Mrs. E. Perkins, each $ic. Rev. Dr. R. M. Luther. 
Hon. Stanley Matthews, each $5. John Welsh Dulles, MissC. C. Biddle, 
Mrs. Sylc, W. & P. Nichols, each $2. Miss Freeman, $1 $274 
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Vol. LVIII. WASHINGTON, D. C, JULY, 1882. No. 3. 

THE PRESENT SUCCESS OF LIBERIA: ITS EXTENT AND 

MEANING.* 

Mr, President and Members of the American Colonization Society: 

It is with feelings of sincerest pleasure that I come before you to-r 
night to congratulate you on the completion of another year of labor 
for the noble cause in which you are engaged. This Society is gain^ 
ing what we in America may call a venerable age. Yet we must rcr 
member that the trees which stand the longest and wave the strong*- 
€st branches in our forests are not those which spring up to their full- 
ness of height in a short period. Through a stretch of years, longer 
often than the ordinary life of man, they grow slowly but surely, send- 
ing out their hidden roots painfully and laboriously through the earth 
or the rocky fissure, till the springs are reached which summer never 
dries and frost never congeals. Their saplings at first grow rather in 
girth than in height, pushing out branches firmly set on the parent 
stem and able to resist the storm. Those who tread the woodlai^d 
path may not at once note the growth ; those who live by the forest side 
may scarcely be attracted ; but at last, when th^ winds of a score of 
years have wrought their wiU, the massive tree which seems sudden- 
ly to emerge from among its companions, becomes the pride of the 
community, as it is seen rooted, erect, and advancing where others 
have decayed and fallen. Such, it seems to me, has been the course 
of the Society represented here to-night. Two generations have gone 
by since its seeds were planted by the hands of prayerful and loving 
men. Its advance has been through bitter storms assailing it on every 
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side. From the very nature of its life it awoke special opposition, 
and if cursing and contempt, if partisan dislike at home or foreign 
hatred could have rooted it up, long ago this organization would 
have ceased to be. But it is not destroyed, thank God, but holds on 
its way with a prosperity around and beyond it, which defies the will of 
enemies. Like some graceful palm it uplifts its fruitage now where eve- 
ry eye can mark it ; a fruitage as beautiful and beneficial as any merely 
human organization has ever gained. It presents Liberia, the one 
Negro Republic which Africa or the world knows, as the direct re- 
sult of its prayers, its wisdom, and its sacrificing labor. It claims 
what no other organization for the benefit of the black man can claim, 
that th« present condition of Liberia proves that the conceptions of 
the founders of this Society were as grand and as permanent for good 
as those which have long been the pride of history. It has done 
more than bestow a civil freedom, it has done more than lift the in- 
tellect of the Negro, it has done more than merely colonize. // has 
already, Iprofoundly believe, laid the corner-stone of a nation. It has 
created an earthly home where the Negro finds himself without a so- 
cial obstacle before him, and with every advantage which his fellow- 
men enjoy, able to develop every God-given power and to upbuild the 
highest manhood as citizen and as individual. A Society that planned 
such a work as this might have seemed, sixty years ago, but a com- 
pany of enthusiasts. To-day the result declares that its members have 
been workers together with God. They were in the line of righteous- 
ness and wisdom when they began, their present successors are in the 
line of righteousness and wisdom still. The old battle cry of the Cru- 
saders, " Vult Deus, Vult Deus" "God wills it," may be written over 
your doors, for facts accomplished show the will of God in the past,, 
and become, in a high degree, the foreshadowing of that will in the 
future. 

Liberia, we believe, is no longer an experiment, but a success. Look 
at it! It holds within its borders 15,000 of the very best Negroes 
which this world contains, men and women trained to support them- 
selves by honest labor in this life, and led by Divine love to hold the 
truest and noblest religion which has ever stimulated aspiration, en- 
couraged hope, and comforted the spirit when beset by trials, anxie- 
ties, and sorrows. It contains hundreds of homes where the correct 
and loving principles of the Bible prevail. It contains scores of vil- 
lages, some beginning to rise to civic dignity, where the spires of 
churches pierce the surrounding foliage, where school-houses send 
forth their bands of children, where busy industry sings its daily song, 
where wealth concentrates, and public spirit advances. It contains 
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tracts of country where fifty years ago the forests only waved, but 
now dotted with plantations sustaining and enriching their owners. 
In these homes and communities children are born year by year who 
are Liberians purely and simply, without a single tie binding them to 
this country beyond ancestral association, like that which binds you 
and me to England, France, Holland, or Germany. Around these 
thousands of colonists increasing in number and influence, are seen 
the children of Africa itself, admiring the power of men of their own^ 
color and capacities, and seeking by close association to rise to the 
same level. They come not as to strangers, but as brother to brother, 
asking for themselves and their children the political and religious 
advantages which have already lifted those who have returned from 
exile. I have not overdrawn the picture*. Let a man read or let him 
spend a month on the Atlantic and pass over to the " Dark Continent," 
and the reality will be far more impressive than the description. No, 
no; you cannot blot out Liberia. It has reached the point where it 
can smile at sneers, for it no loi^^r halts. With elcisier movement 
year by year, it proves that the tottering steps of the past were not of 
old age, but of infancy ; that its former weakness and simplicity giv- 
ing advantage to every other nation preceded manhood and not decay. 
An advantage no African government, from Morocco to the Cape, 
possesses, attaches itself to Liberia, as it holds itself in closest relation 
with our own country where millions of the Negro race have already 
gained many of the advantages of Christian civilization. Among 
these the question of Emigration is constantly stirring the hearts of 
the wisest and best, and the streams which turn to Africa grow larger 
every year. Such facts may rightly warrant the belief that Liberia 
has already passed the worst dangers besetting the earlier life of a 
nation, and warrant the anticipation of a future of a still firmer pros- 
penty. 

What is the meamng of this success ? Granting the reality of pres- 
ent attainment, of what special interest is it to us. It means just what 
fiuch men as Samuel J. Mills, and Robert Finley, and Bushrod Wash- 
ington, and Theodore Frelinghuysen, and Lott Cary, and scores and 
hundreds of other Christian patriots, two generations ago, intended it 
should mean. It is the success of a combined Christianity and Re- 
publicanism upheld by Africans on Africa's own shores. And is npt 
that enough to touch the heart and prompt the service of Amer- 
icans of every race ? In the very Constitution of Liberia, wliile relig- 
ious liberty is jealously maintained and religious tests abolished, the 
Christian religion is acknowledged as the grand source of the high- 
jest blessings. To extend Bible Christianity is the glorious aim of ev- 
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cry earnest follower of the great Redeemer of men. Nineteen cen- 
turies ago, He, at whose feet our noblest civilization still is sitting, 
looked forth from the Mount of Olives with a vision that swept the 
globe. With amazement, His followers, few and feeble as they were, 
heard these words; **A11 power is given to Me in heaven and in earth,, 
go ye therefore and disciple all nations." From that hour a conquest 
began which, with strange ebbings indeed, has never ceased its ad- 
vance. A new civilization, founded on a Divine revelation of mercy 
and a Divine command to recognize and develop the brotherhood of 
humanity, began to flash its light amid the philosophies of Greece and 
the camps of conquering Rome. One continent after another accepted 
the religion of Jesus, and the Book which proclaimed His truth be- 
came one of the most important factors in social and civil life. Slow- 
ly but surely the ideas of the Crucified Nazarene supplanted all other 
religions. Asia, whence the Gospel sprang, was swept by the heresy 
of Mahomet, which linked an eternal truth to an eternal lie. The 
truth lifted men from the savagery of heathenism, but then became 
conservative wnen moral progress had just begun. The lie of the 
Arabian prophet made bigotry and hatred supremest virtues, and im- 
peded all moral elevation for twelve centuries, till Christianity in our 
own age began to retrace the paths her first ministers had trodden. 
In Europe the doctrines of Jesus ruled supreme, and in their purest 
form passed to our own shores. In Africa along the coast of the 
Mediterranean and the borders of the ocean, Christ's name and work 
were honored in early days, and then were almost extinguished by the 
reign of the Koran. But beyond the mere ^dp^es of this vast conti- 
nent no gleam of Christianity has ever shone. The larger portion of 
Africa's millions have never had the slightest knowledge of Jesus the 
Christ. These millions are chiefly massed in the interior, on that 
wonderful and varied surface which reaches from the Southern bor- 
der of the Sahara to the jungles which mark the course of the Zam- 
bezi as it turns to the Eastern ocean, and those which mark the Co- 
anza seeking the Western seas. We know them as Negroes, separa- 
ted by personal appearance and .special race development from all the 
rest of human kind. Within this vast interior, amid these hosts of the 
moral subjects of God, only the most debasing forms of heathenism 
have found a home, crossed here and there by the Mahommedan doc- 
trines which have penetrated from the North.. The Arab has come 
into the interior, with some of the force of earlier days, and has al- 
ready subdued savage tribes, lifting them indeed above their fellows, 
but alas ! only lifting them to become worse despots and tyrants. At 
last, in our own times, the banner of the Cross was carried by a mission- 
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ary explorer into the very heart of the great peninsula, and scores 
of devoted travelers have followed the " weaver boy of Blantyre " in 
the direction to which his heaven-sent enthusiasm first pointed. 
Before the century closes, the geographical features and social condi- 
tion of the long-sealed continent will undoubtedly be disclosed, and 
that land which Christian love first opened. Christian generosity 
and sacrifice are striving to hold. But at what a cost is it done. Every 
fresh revelation seems to present new obstacles. The white man of 
the past has created a bitter prejudice against the white man of the 
present, for it wag by his greed chiefly that the slave-traffic became 
extended till hate and discord were planted through every kingdom. 
Beyond this prejudice, climatic conditions and race distinctions raise 
barriers which declare that a permanent occupation by the white man 
is impossible. The Christianity oi Europe and America is making 
noble sacrifices, and heroes of the faith are seizing single points here 
and there only to pass over their work after a few months or years, as 
they die martyrs to their devotion. We but quote from missionary 
reports which bring such facts as these ; " Out of ir/ Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries sent out in forty years, fifty-four died on the field, thirty- 
nine in one year from their arrival, and thirteen of the survivors re- 
turned home in less than two years after reaching Africa. Half of 
the one hundred and nine missionaries sent out by the English 
Church Missionary Society in thirty years, died at their posts and 
fourteen more returned home." And so the list is given in every 
Society. We do not sorrow over the sacrifice. Martyr blood has 
£ver been the seed of the Church. But in God's wonderful wisdom 
there are other agents prepared for the extension of Christ's kingdom. 
There are Christian Negroes by the hundreds and thousands who 
have learned the sweetness and light of Christ's truth through years 
of sorrow. These can be sought as the means by which Christianity 
csLTi secure the firmest foothold and make the largest and most per- 
manent conquest. It was this inspiring idea which burned in the 
soul of Robert Finley, and Mills, and Ashmun, and Cary. They con- 
secrated this Society to more than temporal advantages. And when 
we look at Liberia with its scores of churches and Christian schools, 
not flourishing as exotics but upheld by the people themselves, we are 
bold to affirm that as a Christian attempt to enlarge the Kingdom of 
God, it is one of the wisest of the plans which the church at home can 
sustain. There have been forty years of missionary labor in China, and 
ten self-supporting Chinese churches are the result, Liberia is filled 
with churches and schools. Their members are pushing into the in- 
terior every hour, and new communities are founded. One such 
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church with pastor and people of the same race is worth a hundred so- 
called churches holding on to some foreign missio.iary as to its only 
source of life, and ready to sink into the surrounding heathenism if 
disease strikes the exile down. The domestication of fifteen thou- 
sand black men on African shores, is an achievement in which the 
germs lie of a permanent conquest of Africa for Jesus Christ. The 
appeal of Liberia for prayer and sympathy and aid, should stir every 
church at home, for it is the appeal of the best equipped ^nissionary force 
that the church knows. The banner of the Cross is there upheld not 
by a single foreign hand, not by a few families separate in appearance 
and mode of thought from races around them, but it floats at the head 
of an organized army of believers, it is borne by Negroes themselves 
who look to the same Redeemer we adore, who have chosen theii 
fathers' home for their own earthly years, and whose motto above all 
expressive of merely temporal aims is, Christ for Africa, and Africa 
for Christ. 

Passing, however, from this highest point of view, there is anoth- 
er meaning to the prosperity of Liberia which should awaken a con- 
stantly increasing interest. There are forms of government which 
present some admirable features. But our American hearts warm 
the most and beat the tenderest to political institutions which are "of 
the people, by the people, and for the people," which recognize no 
distinctions between men but those which spring from voluntary ac- 
tion, and which afford the individual the fullest, freest opportunity 
for the development of his powers. Few and far between on earth 
are governments which make possible such lives as those of Lin- 
coln and Garfield, In the whole of Africa there is but one, and that 
one is Liberia. Kingly absolutism, colonial dependency on foreign 
armies, and race republicanism mingled with forms of slavery, are 
found in all the others. We can use of Liberia alone the words which 
our great historian Motley, so truly uttered of our own land: — "This 
nation stands on the point toward which other people are moving — 
the starting point, not the goal. It has put itself, or rather Destiny 
has placed it, more immediately than other nations, in subordination 
to the law governing all bodies political as inexorably as Kepler's law 
controls the motions of the planets. The law \s progress; the result. 
Democracy.'' As our own ancestors wrought out the problem, so the 
good and wise founders of Liberia believed that the Negro race could 
work out its own development in the region of earth first designated 
by Divine Providence for its home. Where no social forces resulting 
from the mingling of the European or the Asian should interpose ob- 
stacles, they founded the Negro Republic, regardless of the sneers 
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with which that foundation was laid . They pressed upon the early 
colonists the perils to which free governments are exposed, but none 
the less did thfey believe that it was the best and truest form of polit- 
ical life. For thirty-four years Liberia has been known as a free and 
independent nation. Those at the helm of power have found it no- 
holiday task. Yet year by year every impartial observer can mark 
advance. The messages of such men as the Presidents Roberts, and 
Benson, and Warner, and Gardner, show a development which is al- 
ready provJng^ to every gainsayer that the Negro is capable of self-gov- 
ernment. As one of their own writers recently pointed out, Liberia, 
after varied experiences, has emerged into a condition where the na- 
tion is "confident, hopeful and self-reliant." Who that has studied 
history could expect more? The colonies of America required fifty,, 
eighty, one-hundred years of constant fostering before the slightest 
signs of native strength appeared. And who should rejoice over this 
growth more than the children of freedom in our own land? Putting^ 
aside the fact that the founders of Liberia were born here, that its re- 
cruiting colonists came from the ranks of our own citizens, the very 
character of the government appeals to our hearty and constant sym- 
pathy. It is our own system reproduced, it is the spectacle of anoth- 
er race working upward on the same path which we have trodden. 
We know what obstacles they must meet by our own experience, and 
we cheer them on by the hope which once filled the hearts of our 
fathers and now fills our own. Can any American allow the shadow 
of colonial enmity to blast the growth of this offspring of liberty ? A 
thousand times we should answer. No. We hear of foreign traders 
defying Siberian laws and threatening European force against her if 
she maintains them. The American people will have a word to say, 
we think, if ever the attempt is made. We exercise no protectorate,, 
but we do extend the hand of sympathy. That sympathy should even 
now be so expressed, that Liberia should feel emboldened to take her 
stand on her undoubted national rights, and exercise her undoubted 
national duties. There is a bit of America in Africa to-day which 
America at home means shall have fair play,even if that seems to stretch 
the Monroe doctrine. This colonial annexation system by European 
governments has already been checked by the statesman whose ideas 
now govern England. As against internal disorder and heathen or 
Mahometan attack we can trust the young Republic to its own 
strength, guided and increased by God. We believe that it will subdue 
such foes by steady Christian kindness as much as by the exercise of mil- 
itary force. We believe that if unhindered by European selfishness 
the growth of the Republic will extend toward the heart of the Con- 
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tinent where Dr. Blyden declares the true manhood of Africa exists 
to-day, and the two streams, one from the shore and on« from the cen- 
tre, will mingle their knowledge, power, and aspirations, to become, 
as a united people under a free government, like one of their own 
magnificent lakes on whose shores every fruit of a true prt)sperity 
may abound, and over whose waters the friendly flags of every race 
may wave. 

In the position this Society holds toward the Republic, its mission 
is not yet accomplished. We may believe Liberia already a success, 
yet may freely admit that it has not yet attained the strength it must 
possess before our anxieties may cease. It is independent of our 
counsels and guidance, it never can be independent of our sympathy. 
Nay, it asks for that sympathy so that its own advantages in its own 
appointed work may be fully set forth. The Negro race of America 
asks advice or aid; it must be given by this body. Church and State 
alike need to be enlightened and stimulated, channels of trade need 
to be indicated, and more than all, emigration should be guided and 
protected. We rejoice to know that the best thought of our Negro 
citizens recognizes with growing clearness the simpJe and sincere phi- 
lanthropy which animates this Society, and that increasing numbers 
are freely choosing African homes. In spite of alPsneers and outcries 
we believe they choose wisely. As Liberia rises in the scale the child- 
ren of those Negroes who remain here will learn that the sentimen- 
tal or partisan theories which held their fathers to these shores were 
of little value compared to the brave earnestness which led others to 
seek a country of their own^ As African manhood grows oa African 
shores, it must advance with far more rapidity and permanence than 
in a country where centuries of oppression not only have debased it 
but created an atmosphere of feeling which no human law can reach. 
To show to the struggling individuaf or family that God Himself has 
opened a way of escape from such distinctions of race as will be made 
for a century to come, and to point them to a home in the land of 
their ancestors, this Society must hold on its way till Liberia itself 
assumes the labor and starts a bureau of colonization sustained by its 
own means. 

Such a completion will bring the joy of a full success, and such a 
completion we may anticipate in a no very distant future. It has been 
a long and trying labor amid the bitter political struggles of our coun- 
try to sustain this organization, but its aims have been so pure and its 
trust in God so firm that its present success has been attained. The 
foundation stones of another Republic we believe have been perma- 
nently laid, and the very toil and care demanded in that work may 
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guide safely our prediction of what the future must disclose. In the 
great commercial city close to my own New Jersey home, I some- 
times pass deep excavations in which, week after week, the patient 
workmen toil. The rushing crowds above them scarcely deign a 
look, only a few stragglers now and then*peering over the brink with 
curious eyes. Little those builders care. By the very care they take, 
by the very time they consume, they show that they understand what 
a structure they intend to rear. On such foundations only the lordly 
building rises where merchants may carry on their world-reaching 
business, or millionaires may shelter and preserve their costly treasures. 
And so the first three-score years of Liberia's history are no wasted " 
years. The foundations laid by earnest men are slowly rising above 
the surface. No shouts of conquest, no applause of the people, may 
have been gained. We may say of the young Republic as Heber 
sang of the first temple; 

"No workman's steel, no pond'rous axes rung, 
Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung." 

Yet those foundations foretell the character of a nation soon to be. 
A nation self-ruled by principles based on a Bible-taught religion. A 
nation eager by voluntary desire for service and sympathy rather than 
for conquest, and rising to eminence on the lines of action which the 
greatest Teacher of the universe indicated when 9e proclaimed "Who- 
soever of you will be the chiefest, shall be servant of all." A nation 
able to walk abreast with other peoples, in its self-respect and energy, 
as it exchanges the special gifts won by its own labor from a tropic 
soil, in the world's great market. A nation blest of God and esteemed 
by all true men. This is the Liberia of the future to which the Libe- 
■eria of the present points our gaze. The night is passing and the 
dawn breaks into day. By the signs of that coming glory, all that 
those who have toiled so faithfully in the work of upbuilding this 
great cause, need to-day is what a great thinker pronounced the secret 
of all lasting success: Courage, courage, courage ! 



ANNUAL MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT GARDNER. 

Fellow Citizens of the Senate and House of Representatives : 

Our unfeigned gratitude is due to the Almighty Ruler of Nations, 
in view of the auspicious circumstances under which it is our privi- 
lege to meet again for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
condition of the State, and devising measures for the promotion of 
the national interests. 
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We have been blessed during the year with general health through- 
out our communities, and the earth has yielded more than her usual 
supplies. The rice crop which has failed for several years past has 
this year been abundant. The coffee trees have also afforded an 
unusual yield. 

The election of the Chief Magistrate of the Republic came off in 
May last with becoming order, giving assurance of the stability of our 
institutions, and of our ability to maintain a Republican Government 
with its official rotations and changes. The constituencies did not 
vote to adopt the constitutional amendment submitted by the Legis- 
lature, following, perhaps, a wiser instinct than appears on the surface. 

Interior Affairs. — There has been marked improvement in our 
relations with the interior. Roads long closed have been opened, 
and intelligence of that fact has been sent to me by powerful Chiefs* 
The native wars which have been going on in the vicinity of Cape 
Mount have now nearly exhausted themselves. The periodical wars 
are, for the most part, the results of long-standing feuds arising from 
the horrible foreign slave trade, that dreadful scourge which distin- 
guished the intercourse of the European world with Africa for more 
than ten generations. These wars will be effectually suppressed only 
by the progress of civilization, the development of systematic agricul- 
ture, and the increase of wealth among the people. About the mid- 
dle of the year, I received a letter from Prince Jiah of Gallinas, one of 
the most influential of the belligerents, given assurance that the wars 
in which he has been engaged with districts in the neighborhood of 
Robertsport, had no hostile reference to the Liberian settlements. It 
is of the greatest importance, however, that the Government use every 
possible means to maintain order in our territories, and see that legi- 
timate commerce is not interferred with. The expenses of meeting 
native difficulties, have all along been drawn from the general con- 
tingent fund at the disposal of the President ; but that fund is not 
sufficient for dealing effectually with the numerous questions which 
arise in connection with Interior matters. There should be an in- 
creased appropriation, in keeping with the " Act to maintain peace on 
the Highway to the Interior," for aboriginal purposes, at the disposal 
of the Department of the Interior, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, that we may be able in native difficulties to bring such influ- 
ences to bear in promoting their settlement, as shall put an effectual 
stop to hostilities, and keep the roads permanently open. It is en- 
couraging to know that there is a large element among the Aborigines 
utterly dissatisfied with these periodical wars, and anxious for such 
quietness in the country as shall allow them to improve in agriculture^ 
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and to enjoy the advantages of uninterrupted trade. That element 
would readily come to the assistance of the Government in any effort 
put forth for removing the causes and extinguishing the smouldering 
embers of belligerent conflagrations. The suggestions made by the 
Secretary of State, in a circular issued the early part of the year, as 
to the importance of systematic agriculture among the natives of civ- 
ilizing purposes, would find a ready and practical response among a 
large majority of the Aborigines. And I would most respectfully re- 
commend that the Legislature encourage the general cultivation of 
permanent farms among that portion of our citizens, in order to ^per- 
petuation of peace in the country and the diffusion of secular and re- 
ligious knowledge. 

The friendly communications of which I ftotified you in my Annu- 
al Message of 1879, between this Government and Ibrahima Sissi, King 
of Medina, continue. That monarch has been assiduous in his efforts- 
to open the road for the facilitation of trade. 

Foreign Relations. — Amicable relations continue uninterrupted 
between this Government and foreign nations. The Government of 
the United States still manifests a friendly concern for the prosperity 
of this Republic, and. is anxious to afford us every protection in its 
power against unfriendly influences, whether proceeding from within 
or without. When there was a rumor two years ago of a French 
Protectorate of Liberia, a letter from the Department of State at 
Washington, to the American Minister in Paris, contained the follow- 
ing paragraph -"When it is considered that this Government formed 
«nd fostered the nucleus of a native representative government on the 
African shores, and that Liberia so created affords a field of emigra- 
tion and enterprise for the lately emancipated Africans of this country, 
who have not been slow to avail themselves of the opportunity, it is 
evident that this Government must feel ^ peculiar interest in any ap- 
parent movement to divert the independent political life of Liberia for 
the aggrandizement of a great continental power which already has a 
foothold of actual trading possessions on the neighboring coast." . 

In this connection, I entreat you to join me in renewing the ex- 
pression of the national sympathy with the Government of the Uni- 
ted States, in the distressing loss they have recently sustained in the 
melancholy death of an able and honest Chief Magistrate. 

It is my duty to inform you that Her Britannic Majesty's Govern- 
ment having acquired erroneous information as to the actual relations 
between Liberia and the Kingdom of Medina, have written to express 
their disapproval of the annexation of that territory to Liberia. So 
numerous have been the kindnesses extended to this Republic by the 
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Government of Queen Victoria, from the day that in weakness we 
declared ourselves a free, sovereign and independent State, that we 
cannot doubt that in addressing to us that communication. Her Majes- 
ty's Government was influenced by the niost friendly motives. In 
reply, I assured Her Majesty's Government that the Kingdom of Me- 
dina had not been annexed to Liberia. We reserved to ourselves the 
right, however, if circumstances make it necessary or possible to 
affect such an annexation with the full and free consent of the peo- 
ple of that country, to pursue whatever course our national interest 
may require, in the exercise of the right guaranteed to independent 
communities by the law of nations. The whole policy of the British 
Government in their treatment of us, I am bound to acknowledge, 
has been to encourage our growth and expansion in the interest of 
commerce and civilization. 

Toward the end of February last, there arrived in Monrovia har- 
bor, the German Corvette " Victoria," Commander Valois, sent by 
His Imperial Majesty's Government to demand indemnity for the 
-outrages perpetrated upon the crew of the wrecked steamer "Carlos," 
of whose loss on the Kroo coast I notified you in my last Message. 
Commander Valois had instructions to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment of Liberia in bringing to justice the perpetrators of the robbery 
and outrage on the property and persons of German subjects. After 
preliminary arrangements as to methods of co-operation between the 
Government and the Commander, I proceeded, accompanied by the 
Secretary of the Interior, on board the " Victoria," to Nanna Kroo — 
having stopped at Sinoe to receive Col. W. E. Harris and an inter- 
preter. After an interview with the chiefs at Nanna Kroo, during 
which I impressed upon them the importance of the mission which 
had brought the German War vessel to their doors, and pointed out 
to them the account which they will always be called upon to render, 
for any unlawful interference with peaceful foreigners whom accident 
jor any other cause may bring to their shores, I then informed them 
that it became my unpleasant duty to inflict severe punishment upon 
them for the misdeeds which they allowed their subjects to commit, 
.and ordered them to deliver up the parties among them who had plun- 
dered the seamen of the "Carlos." They surrendered, after some hours 
delay, five men whom they charged with being concerned in the rob- 
bery. These, with five of the chiefs, were brought to Monrovia. The 
chiefs, after a short detention, were allowed to return home, having 
bound themselves to pay the full amount of the pecuniary indemnity. 
Before leaving Nanna Kroo, it was thought advisable to destroy the 
.town in order to impress more deeply upon the minds of the Natives 
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the serious responsibility they incurred, in ill treating or otherwise 
interfering with peaceful strangers in their country. This visit of the 
"Victoria" to the coast, and the discreet co-operation of her gallant 
Commander with the Government, have done a great deal to enhance 
the prestige of the Republic among the coast tribes, proving to them 
that infractions of the peace and disregard of the usages of civilized 
nations, in their dealings with the life and property of foreigners, will 
not be passed over with impunity. The "Victoria" returned to this port 
in October, when the Government paid over to her Commander, 
through the Imperial Consul, the whole amount of the pecuniary in- 
demnity of $5,375,00 which was to reimburse the crew of the "Carlos" 
for damages sustained in consequence of the plunder of their property 
and ill treatment of their persons. 

The National Finances. — The condition of the financial affairs 
of the Government will be laid before you in the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Our responsibilities as a member of the com- 
munity of nations, are very serious. We have to bear the burdensr 
and should see that we enjoy the rights and privileges of nations. 
Among those rights is that of regulating the revenues with reference 
to national exigences. Experience has shown us that we cannot ex- 
ist respectably as an independent nation without having a revenue 
in moneys of universally recognized value. The inconveniences suf- 
fered by the Government in consequence of our present system, are 
too numerous to mention. The present income of one tenth in money 
available abroad, is far from being sufficient to meet our wants. I 
would most earnestly call your attention to the urgent necessity of im- 
mediate legislation on this subject. I would recommend the passage of 
a law making all custom dues payable in gold or silver coin, while giv-^ 
ing to the currency now in circulation the capacity of legal tender in 
private contracts, and for all Government claims, except custom dues. 
Sound financial principles, and our daily experience, teach us that 
the Government should receive, through at least one channel of its- 
income, money of an intrinsic value, such as gold and silver coin, that 
the nation may advance along the line of progress which is necessary 
to the perpetuation of its existence, and to any measure of respecta- 
bility among the nations of the earth. If there is any class of 
our citizens — I would fain hope that there is no such class — dis- 
posed to complain of the legislation now recommended, only a short 
time will be necessary to satisfy suc^, if they are sincerely patriotic, 
that my recommendation on this subject is conceived in the highest 
interest of the country. The wisest financial legislation is that which 
tends to diminish the public burdens, and open up avenues for the- 
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'general improvement of the country, giving to the daily laborer as 
well as to all the servants of the Government who are the servants of 
the people, such remuneration for their services as will enable them 
to supply themselves not with luxuries, but with the necessaries of 
life. Such legislation will also enable the Government to discharge 
its pecuniary obligations, both foreign and domestic, with greater fidel- 
ity, relieving it from the burden of paying excessive prices for com- 
mon articles, and thus enabling it to carry on necessary public im- 
provements. 

In accordance with the law passed at your last session, the three 
ports of entry, namely Sassa-town, River Cess, and all the coast to the 
northward of Robertsport, were thrown open as additional ports of 
entry. Although the time is not long enough, to enable us to form 
an accurate estimate of the results, I feel justified in stating that mat- 
ters, so far, have worked favorably. 

American Cotton Exhibition. The Government, by invita- 
tion, appointed Edward S. Morris, Esq., of Philadelphia, to represent 
Liberia at the International Cotton Exhibition held in the State of 
Georgia in October last. 

Education. Reports from the School Commissioners in the sev- 
eral counties are generally favorable. There is an increasing inter- 
est in all our communities in the subject of education. Liberia Col- 
lege, under the new auspices, has made encouraging progress. Con- 
siderable repairs and improvements have been made by the Trustees 
to the College edifice. The building has been in a measure recon- 
structed. The road leading to it has been cleared of bushes and 
repaired, and a new road over a better route is in process of con- 
struction by the Government. Everything now about the College 
premises wears the aspect of life and earnestness. The number of 
students at present residing in the building is larger than at any pre- 
vious period, and there is every prospect of an increase in the number 
during the coming year. 

I would suggest the adoption of such legislation as may be neces- 
sary to give increased efficiency to that important institution. And 
in this connection, I would respectfully recommend that such an 
amendment be made to the military laws of the Republic as to ex- 
empt from military duty all students of Colleges and High Schools 
while prosecuting their studies in such institutions. And for the 
further usefulness of Liberia College I would that you make the ap- 
propriation of three thoCisand dollars, an annual grant for the use of 
the College, and that you supplement it by the creation of ten or 
twelve scholarships in the College of at least one hundred and fifty 
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dollars a year each, for four years, to be competed for by young men 
over thirteen years of age and under twenty-two, to be selected from 
the four counties of this Republic. 

Futile Attacks and Misrepresentations. Liberia has been 
subjected during the year to more than the usual attacks and misrep- 
resentations; but these attacks have all come from persons in the 
greenness and freshness of their years, and in the novelty of their 
Liberian experiences. Some have been in Liberia and some have 
not. I feel sure that with riper manhood and wider experience, other 
-sentiments will inspire their vigorous pens. 

Notwithstanding misrepresentations, a more accurate knowledge 
of the condition of things in this Country is spreading among our 
brethren in America, who, as they have access to enlarged measures 
of information and culture, and as they grow in self-respect, must 
find their way to the land of their fathers. 

**! am persuaded that there are great things in store for Liberia and 
the land of our fathers. Foreigners are fighting for entrance into 
this Continent on the north and on the south, on the east and on 
the west ; but the will of God is being accomplished. We have en- 
dured as a race long and severe afflictions, and the Most High "will 
make us glad according to the days wherein He has afflicted us and 
the years wherein we have seen evil." Let this nation place itself in 
harmony with the plans of His Providence as they are being daily 
unfolded, and we shall move on with accelerated and uninterrupted 
progress. 

Obituary. Since your last session, death has deprived this na- 
tion of the valuable services of the late Hon. James E. Moore 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, and James R. Moore, Esq ^ 
Collector of Customs for the port of Grand Bassa County. Whifle 
deeply deploring the loss of our fellow citizens thus called away one aft- 
er another, let us be anittiated with a spirit of renewed zeal to act well 
our part .in the discharge of the solemn duties we owe to God and the 
-commonwealth . 

Invoking the guidance and direction of Heaven upon your present 
^eliber^ioffs; gtfhtlem^n, I remain your obedient servant, 

Anthony W. Gardner. 
Monrovia^ December loth, 1881, 
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STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH LIBERIA. 

BY THOMAS R. HAZARD, ESQ. 

I am glad to learn through your April number that the project 
is revived of establishing a line of regular steam ships to the West 
coast of Africa under the auspices of a private company in New York* 
It is what should have been done, I am fully persuaded, by our Gov- 
ernment, years ago, not only for the purpose of conveying the mails 
but of affording a cheap conveyance for colored emigrants and to aid 
in securing to the United States the growing commerce of the trop- 
ical regions of the "Dark Continent," which, ere the next century closes,. 
I believe, will exceed in importance as a market for the manufactured 
productions of both Europe and America (and especially for cotton 
fabrics) any other quarter of the globe. In view of the measures 
that are being so perseveringly prosecuted for securing the advan- 
tages of this rich harvest of the future by most of the leading nations 
of Europe, the supineness of our own Government, which should ^ be 
first in the race, seems to me inexplicable. 

More than thirty years ago, during the severe crisis of our country 
immediately antecedent to the passage of the fugitive slave law,. 
I prepared a memorial to Congress asking for the establishment of a 
line of Government Postal Steamships to Liberia, containing a pro- 
vision for the outward passage of free colored emigrants to Liberia at 
a nominal cost. I handed this petition to Mr. Clay on the occasion 
of a visit at my house. The next morning when about to leave, hold- 
ing the document in his hand he said to me with much earnestness 
" Mr. Hazard, I have read this memorial and I approve of every word 
in it. I will take it and see that it is properly presented in the House of 
Representatives, and will make it the closing act of my politioal life to 
have it carried into effect'* These wei*e the substance and I think near- 
\^ Mr. Clay's I exact words. To the prayer of the petition I had ob- 
tained the signatures of the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor and all 
the heads of departments in the Government of Rhode Island, all 
the members of the two Houses of the General Assembly excepting 
siXy and all the Judges of the Supreme Court and Courts of Common- 
Pleas. The petition called for an appropriation of public money, and 
of course had to go to the House of Representatives. Mr. Clay (who- 
was in the Senate) had it properly presented, and it was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, Mr. Stanton of Tennessee, chairman. It, 
with some other documents germain in character, was duly consider- 
ed by the Committee, and favorably reported to^the House with a bill 
for the establishment of a line of government Postal Steam ships to- 
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Liberia, touching on their return (I think) at Cadiz, Lisbon, Brest and 
some port in England. The Committee's report called for an appro- 
priation of five millions of dollars (a great sum in those days) which, 
with Mr. Clay's lamented death not long after, probably prevented 
the favorable consideration of the bill. Is it not possible, let me ask, 
that through the representatives of the Government of Liberia and 
the American Colonization Society, a bill of somewhat the same char- 
acter might be again revived — and passed by Congress, thus con- 
necting by an indivisible link the two Republics on either side the At- 
lantic Ocean, and forming a nucleus^that might expand its human- 
izing and commercial benefits to both Republics to magnificent pro- 
portions, in the end not to be estimated in figures or expressed in 
words } 



THE OPENING UP OF AFRICA. 

All persons " friendly to Africa and the African race" were invited 
to attend the meeting held last evening, April i6th, in the Presby- 
terian Church, at Fifth Avenue and Thirty-seventh Street, New York. 
The following call had been circulated : 

'* In view of the various eflorts now being made for the opening of 
Africa to commerce, civilization and Christianity, and the spontane- 
ous and earnestly expressed desire of many thousands of intelligent, 
religious and morally trained persons of color in the United States to 
settle in Liberia, the undersigned request that a public meeting be held 
in this city, to give expression to our interest and that of the ccm- 
munity in the importance of these movements and to contribute aid 
in their furtherance." 

This call was signed by E. D. Morgan, H. M. Schieffelin, Charles 
P. Daly, J. D. Vermilye, R. T. Wilson, J. J. McComb, Algernon S. 
Sullivan, W. E. Dodge, Henry G. Marquand, I. N. Phelps, Benjamin 
B. Sherman, Henry Day, A. A. Low and Hooper C. Van Vorst, At 
8 o'clock last evening the church was well filled by a large and at- 
tentive audience. Hon. William E. Dodge, presided. The devotional 
exercises, which were conducted by the Rev. Dr. S. Ireneus Prime, were 
opened by the singing of the hymn which begins " From Greenland's 
Icy Mountains." After this and a prayer, Mr. Dodge briefly explained 
the object of the meeting. He said in part ; 

"The American Colonization Society has been in existence sixty 
years. It has prosecuted the work of colonization in Liberia with 
commendable energy. White missionaries have been sent to all 
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parts of Africa, although many of these have been stricken down by 
the fatal climate. In its early days, the Society had only a few colored 
men to call on who had been educated for the work. But within the 
last ten years education has been spreading among the colored race. 
There are now in our midst many Negroes who have been graduated 
from colleges and other institutions of learning. Many of these are 
asking whether Providence is not calling them to go to Africa and 
make known the truths of the Gospel. Hence a new work was opening 
up for the Colonization Society. What they want to know now is 
where the assistance is coming from to enable them to proceed with 
the work which has been opened up to them." 

The Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs, was next introduced. He 
delivered an able address, in which he showed the extent and im- 
portance of the great Continent which is awaiting "civilization, coloni- 
zation and evangelization." In the course of his remarks he said : 

" Looking back over twenty-five years, it is almost impossible for me 
to realize the changes that have occurred. At one time I did not favor 
the work of the Colonization Society, because I believed that it 
made strong the hands of slavery by removing from among us eman- 
cipated slaves, and with them the results of this work which proved 
their fitness for freedom. But there is no longer any slavery, and 
there is no pressure on the Negro to leave our shores. In fact the 
pressure, I believe, comes from them. No discredit attaches to the 
mission on which it is proposed to send them. It is a great work in a 
field which God has suddenly opened up to them. No greater eulogy 
could be pronounced on the colored race here than is suggested by the 
intention of the Society to use its members in building up Christian 
institutions in Africa. The greatness of the field has only become 
apparent to us within the last few years. In fact, our knowledge in 
regard to Africa has, within a comparatively recent period, been mul- 
tiplied and completed to an extent that is scarcely appreciated, and 
will hardly be credited. If you want to bring this fact to you very 
clearly, look into the earlier volumes of our cyclopaedias and examine 
the learned and able articles that were written as late as 1858 or 1859. 
Compare these with the a.r^cles in more recent editions of 1878. 
Here is only a diflference of twenty years of time. The amplification 
of knowledge which these articles illustrate is scarcely equalled by 
that accomplished through the discoveries of Columbus. 

" Africa contains a population of 200,000,000 — more than twice the 
population of the Western Hemisphere. Its agricultural aiid miner- 
alogical resources are inexhaustible. The interior of it is neither a 
sandy wilderness nor a series of marsh lands. The coast that is noto- 
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rious everywhere for its malaria, presents no fair indication of the 
interior. Here is an almost unbroken succession of table lands 
rising everywhere from 2,000 fo 2,500 feet high; here are moun- 
tains larger than any in this country or in Europe ; a system of lakes 
surpassing even the magnificence of our own. Victoria lake is larger 
in area than the State of New York ; mighty rivers flow through the 
country, and the climate is healthful and delightful. This is the 
country which commerce is bound to develop within the next fifty 
years. It has been said that Africa is like Noah's ark, which had few 
men but many beasts. The truth is that the human inhabitants are 
almost beyond count. There are races among them who are just as 
different from one another as the Turk from the Russian, and the 
Frenchman from the Chinaman. And many of them are highly sus- 
ceptible to cultivation. Around this immense Continent commerce 
has been hovering for many years. It is now on the point of mak- 
ing its way into it, and its progress will be attended by the grandest 
results. Just as great inventions burst upon the world, and a dozen 
minds claim the first thought in the direction of their accomplish- 
ment, so the nations of the world seem to have turned their attention 
to this great ' Dark Continent' as with one mind. England, Belghim, 
France, Italy and Russia have sent out scientific parties there, and 
commercial embassies to increase our knowledge of the country. 
There are now steamship lines to the west coast of Africa from France 
and England . There are several steamship lines on the rivers of Af- 
rica. Railroad construction has been prosecuted vigorously. One 
road is to be built from the northern coast south through the Desert 
of Sahara. There is already telegraphic communication from the 
Cape of Good Hope to England, and there will soon be connections 
from the former point to the northern coast of the Continent. The 
country's wealth is almost boundless. There are gold, silver and 
diamonds from the South African mines, coal, iron, tin, copper, mala- 
chite, cotton, and wool. One million pounds of coffee a year are ex- 
ported from one district ; ostrich feathers, tobacco, hard woods and 
paper stock are sources of wealth. 

" Commerce is certain soon to possess this great Continent of Afri- 
ca, Shall Christianity go with it ? Thirty-four missionary societies 
are now represented in Africa. Much precious life has been sacrificed 
and still more wiU be sacrificed. Nothing worth having has ever been 
Won without 8uch sacrifice. In this case, civilization must be accom- 
pluibed through colonization by colored men from this country. We 
§hlril return to Africa the civilization which came from it. The great 
proMs of Providence will be complete and the millennium may be 
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The Rev. Dr. Thomas G. Addison followed with a brief address. 
His remarks were in substance as follows : The American Coloniza- 
tion Society was organized in 1816 to establish a Christian nation 
ramong 200,000,000 barbarian?. We point to Liberia as the result of 
•our labors. We are in daily receipt of letters from colored people 
through the country begging to be sent to Liberia. We need $25,000 
now to carry on this work. A part of this amount is conditionally 
pledged. 

The Rev. Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock was the last speaker. He re- 
ferred briefly to the fact that the opening up of Africa would fur- 
nish a much needed market for the manufactures of England and 
America. — New York Tribune, 



TO ENLIGHTEN AFRICA. 



A large meeting in behalf of the American Colonization Society 
was held in the Brick Church on Murray Hill, last Sunday evening. 
The audience, including many prominent citizens, was the largest' as- 
;sembly convened in this cause in this city for a long series of years. 
The Hon. Wm. E. Dodge presided, and in a few words earnestly 
^commended the work. Rev. Dr. Addison of Washington city, with 
^reat clearness and force, presented the " plans and purposes of the 
Society, showing that several hundred thousand colored people are 
longing to be sent to Liberia, but the Society is unable, for want of 
means, to give them passage. Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs and Rev. Dr, 
R. D. Hitchcock, in speeches of great ability and interest, exhibited 
the condition and future of the continent of Africa, its resources, ex- 
tent, and promise, and the advantages of commerce with it, and 
Dr. Storrs showed that the world's progress had largely been by 
the means of colonies. This is the instrumentality that will yet 
.bring that " Dark Continent" into the light, and fill it with the benign 
influences of Christian civilization. 

Dr, Addison, in asking for funds, said, that $25,000 are urgently 
required to meet the exigencies of the Society that is pressed with 
.applications from men of color, wanting to go to Liberia. One man 
in the house had offered to give $500 if nine others would do the 
same. Two colored men came forward at the close of the meeting, 
expressing deep interest in the cause. 

The meeting was exceedingly effective, and the advocacy of the 
cause by such men as those who called and those who addressed 
the meeting, must give it increased favor in the eyes of the Ameri- 
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can people. It deserves to hold a high place among the great, 
instruments for the conversion of the world, as it has m its work. 
the elements of vast usefulness to the continent of Africa, and to» 
the colored people in the United States. We trust a new impulse- 
has been given to it, and that the cause will enjoy a larger measure- 
than ever of the sympathy and prayers of the Christian public. 

The New Y'orl: Observer^ April 20th . 



( The following deserves the thoughtful consideration of the friends- 
of Africa in every State of the Union.) 



PENNSYLVANIA COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

Attention is respectfully invited to the reasons why it is in- 
cumbent on us to continue, for some time longer, that fostering care 
over the Republic of Liberia, which has been exercised by this coun- 
try and Government since the days of President Monroe. 

1. Liberia is America's tribute of restitution to Africa ; the first and 
only colony ever planted by the people of these United States, out- 
side of their own territory. It ought surely to be adequately sup- 
ported. 

2. Liberia, for the last thirty-five years, has sustained itself as an 
independent Republic, in spite of enormous difficulties, and much op- 
position. We cannot be indifferent to such efforts, or refuse our sym- 
pathy and aid where they are so much needed. 

3. The best form in which to render effective aid, is to assist in 
strengthening Liberia, by sending there good, well-selected emigrants. 
This the Colonization Society undertakes to do ; and it is for this ob- 
ject contributions are solicited. 

Knowing that this subject has been in a kind of abeyance for 
some time past, the Board of Managers of the Pennsylvania Auxil- 
iary Society have directed me, as their Secretary, to present afresh the 
claims which this subject has upon all who are concerned in the 
Christianization and civilization of Africa, especially that portion 
nearest to us, the Western Coast, from which so many thousands 
were brought away, enslaved. To these same shores it is fitting that 
we should send back some of their descendants — enlightened and 
evangelized. 

The Colonization Society only purposes in the present, to transfer 
about three hundred each year ; but they would regret the necessity 
of doing less than this, especially now, at the time when some fifty 
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thousand applicants are begging to go to the land of their fathers, and 
entreating our Society to help them on their way. 

How worthy our object is, and how well adapted to its accom- 
plishment are the means employed, may be gathered from the well- 
considered and reliable testimony contained in the subjoined letters, 
which are given in the order of their respective dates : 

From The Rt. Rev. Bishop Stevens. 

Philadelphia, March 21, 1881. 

It is the opinion of wise and active men, that the spiritual and so- 
cial regeneration of Africa, can, under God, be best secured by the ef- 
forts of her own sons. We, in the United States, remembering what 
a source of material wealth has been derived from the enforced labor 
of Africans on our own soil, ought to feel that a great obligation rests 
upon us, to raise and enlighten that class, whether here or in their 
original home. To secure this object, the American Colonization So- 
ciety and its branch in this State, are making strenuous efforts ; ef- 
forts moving in two parallel lines of Evangelization and Colonization, 
which together will carry inestimable benefits to that "Dark Conti- 
nent." Most heartily therefore, I commend to you the Rev. Edw, 
W. Syle, D. D., and the work which he represents, and ask for him 
your kind consideration. Very truly yours, 

Wm. Bacon Stevens. 



From the Bkv. Dr. Breed. 

Philadelphia, March 6, 1882 

The Colonization Society is doing an excellent work for Africa and 
service for our own colored people, in spreading information respect- 
ing the land of refuge ever waiting for them, and in keeping an 
open door for those among them, of ambition and intelligence, to a 
country where they are free from the oppressive weight of superiority 
on the part of another race. Yours very truly, 

W. P. Breed. 



From the Rev. Dr. Boardman. 

Philadelphia, March 20, 1882. 

For some years, it was my honorable distinction to be officially 
connected with the Colonization Society. During that time I became 
personally familiar, not only with the general methods of the Society, 
but also with its specific workings. My conviction, based on this 
personal acquaintance, is as follows : It has undertaken a colossal 
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and most beneficent enterprise, and is carrying on its work with such 
intelligent and scrupulous fidelity as must, with the blessing of God, 
issue in glorious results. The redemption of the ** Dark Continent" 
must, in my judgment, mainly come, through Christian Africans 
trained in America. 

George Dana Boardman. 



From the Rev. Bishop Simpson. 

Philadelphia, March 23, 1882. 

I most heartily wish you great success in advocating the cause of 
the American Colonization Society. The regeneration of Africa re- 
quires not only Christian missionaries, but also Christian colonists, 
who shall show the natives the superiority of Christian arts and civil- 
ization. Her sons, in our land, arc gradually becoming so enlighten- 
ed and so experienced in business, that they will feel it to be their 
duty to give a helping hand to their brethren who are in darkness. 
To your Society must they chiefly look for that assistance which they 
will need for settlement in Africa. Yours truly, 

M. Simpson. 



Yours very respectfully, 

Edw. W. Syle, 

Corresponding Secretary of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society ^ 
a7td Financial Agent 0/ the American Colonization Society. 



REV. DR. HENRY HIGHLAND GARNET. 

" The following particulars of the last days of this remarkable man, 
whom hosts of friends on three continents cherished for his talents 
and character, are given in a communication from Mr. C. T. O. King, 
dated Monrovia, February 17: 

" You will learn, no doubt, with regret, but not with surprise, of 
the death of Hon. Henry Highland Garnet, Minister Resident and 
Consul General of the United States to Liberia. He never fully re- 
covered from his first attack of African fever. , His old complaint of 
asthma was developed by the action of the climate, and it was impos- 
sible for him to obtain relief until death released him. 

"His impressions of Liberia were most favorable. He had the 
privilege, he said, of beholding the noble St. Paul's river and spend- 
ing a few days on its banks; and he v/as permitted to visit the Libe- 
ria College, being delighted with everything there except the 
site of the building. 
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*'Dr. Garnet died at four o'clock, A. M., of the 13th instant. He 
breathed his last as quietly as an infant falls asleep, and his counten- 
ance wore a smile in death. He felt that his work was done. His 
remains were interred with military honors, while minute guns were 
fired from Fort Norris. The funeral obsequies were conducted by 
the leading minister of each denomination in Monrovia — Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Methodist, and Episcopal — Present Blyden preaching the 
discourse from 2 Samuel, c. 3, v. xxxviii, * Know ye not that there 
is a prince and a great man fallen this day in Israel Y " 

Letters have been received from Mrs. Barboza, Dr. Garnet's 
daughter, whom he rejoined in Liberia, giving interesting details 
of his arrival in that country, of the cordial welcome he received,, 
of the hopefulness and activity with which he began his life among 
the Liberians, and of the fatal illness which took him away after he 
was thought to Be oh the road to recovery. 

When Dr. Garnet sailed from New York he was nearly prostrated 
by the aggravation of his asthmatic complaint. His friends were^ 
therefore, agreeably surprised lo hear that during the week be spent 
in Liverpool he was apparently in better health than he had enjoyed 
for several years. His trip from Liverpool to Monrovia seemed to 
be equally favorable in its effects, and he reached the Liberian capi- 
tal on Dec. 22, in excellent spirits. His circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances was very large, and he was welcomed with an enthusiasm 
which, perhaps, no other man of his race would have evoked in 
that country. The first week, however, he devoted mostly to his 
family and his private affairs. His household effects had been sent 
on in advance, a house had been engaged for him, and he busied 
himself with preparations to settle in his own home, with his grand- 
daughter as his housekeeper. 

On January 4, a reception, was given to him by Dr. Blyden, Presi- 
dent of Liberia College. The members of the Government and 
the representatives of foreign governments were present. The news- 
papers published in Monrovia had a long account of the speeches, and 
said that Dr. Garnet was in "jovial mood," and made some happy re- 
marks. That very evening, however, he was beginning to feel the ap- 
proach of the insidious African fever, which is certain to affiict all 
newcomers on that part of the west coast. Two days later he was 
compelled to take to his bed. Mrs. Barboza left the school she was 
teaching at Brewerville, and, with her daughter, devoted herself to the 
patient, who had a comparatively mild attack of the fever. 

In about three weeks Dr. Garnet had so far recovered as to go to 
Brewerville, some fourteen miles distant, reached from Monrovia by 
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canoes and row boats on the St. Paul's river. Dr. Garnet stood the trip- 
well, and spent four days at his daughter's home, His friends all 
thought he was becoming rapidly acclimatized, and he himself believ- 
ed he was very happily getting through the preliminary hardships of 
a residence in Africa. His daughter urged him to remain with her 
until his strength was fully restored, but he was anxious to return to 
Monrovia and to enter upon his official duties, and so on Feb. 9, Mrs. 
Barboza accompanied her father back to the capital. He felt so well 
that two days later she returned home, leaving him in his own house, 
under the care of her daughter. 

On the morning of Feb. 12, a messenger brought tidings that a 
dangerous change had occurred in her father's condition. She reach- 
ed Monrovia that afternoon. He had died about four hours before 
her arrival. He had had a serious attack of asthma, and being still en- 
feebled by the fever, he was unable to rally, and succumbed to the new 
complication after a few hours' illness. 



LIBERIA ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 

The Conference session opened January 31 and closed February 5,. 
at Monrovia. Rev. Charles A. Pitman was chosen President, and 
Rev. James H. Deputie, Secretary. Rev. Dr. Blyden addressed the 
Conference as fraternal delegate from the Presbytery of Western 
Africa. The Baptist Providence Association was represented by Rev.- 
J. T. Richardson. Memoirs were read before the Conference of Rev. 
James R. Moore, Rev. Charles Cummmgs, and Rev. J. S. Payne, de- 
ceased during the Conference year. Mr Moore was a native of the 
United States, had received early advantages in education, and pur- 
sued the study of medicine. He had maintained a Christian profes- 
sion for fifty years, joined the Liberia Conference in 1867, and was at 
the time of his death a supernumerary on the Bexley Circuit. Mr. 
Cummings was a native of the Kroo tribe, and in the later years of his 
ministry he labored as a missionary among them. He was regarded 
as a man of ability, and was highly esteemed by his brethren. Mr.. 
Payne went to Liberia from the United States in his boyhood, being 
a member of a large family. He was distinguished for his great firm- 
ness and persistence of character. He identified himself with every- 
thing that looked to the elevation of the Negro race and of Liberia. 

The following is a list of appointments for 1882. 

Monrovia District, C. A. Pitman, P. ^.—Monrovia Circuit and 
Ammonsville, C. A. Pitman, one to be supplied. Robertsport Circuit " 
New Georgia, and Dixville, B. K. M'Keever, H. B. Capehart. 
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St. Paul's River District, D, Ware, P. ^.—Caldwell Circuit, 
to be supplied. Virginia and Brewerville, T. A. Sims. Clay — Ash- 
land, W. M. R. Richards. Millsburgh and White Plains, W. P. Ken- 
nedy, Sr. Robertsville, T. B. Lane. Carysburg and Bensonville, W. 
T. Hagans, I, W. Cooper. 

Bassa District, J. H. Deputie, P. E. — Upper Buchanan, to be 
supplied. Lower Buchanan, to be supplied. Edina Circuit, C. W. 
Bryant. Bexley Circuit, to be supplied. Marshall Circuit, to be sup- 
plied. Mt. Olive, J. H. Deputie, J. Harris, J. P. Artis. 

Cape Palmas and Sinoe District, C. H. Harmon, P. E. — Green- 
ville and Lexington Circuit, W. P. Kennedy, Jr. Bluntsville, to be 
rsupplied. Mount Scott and Tubmantown, C. H. Harmon. Mt. Hav- 
en and Settra Kroo, to be supplied. 



DEATH OF EX-PRESIDENT PAYNE. 

Rev. James Spriggs Payne, D. D., who served two terms as Presi- 
dent of Liberia, and who had been a minister of the gospel for forty 
years, died at his residence at Monrovia, January 31. He 
was born in Richmond, Virginia, December 15, 1819, emigrated to Li- 
beria with his parents in 1829 in the ship "Harriet," sent by the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society, and obtained his education in the schools 
of the infant colony. Mr Payne was ordained in 1840 in New York by 
the late Bishop Janes. In 1848 he visited the United States as a 
commissioner, to arrange the terms of separation of the colony of Li- 
beria from the American Colonization Society. He was elected presi- 
dent of the young African Republic in 1867, and again in 1875. He 
attended the last General Confeience of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Cincinnati in 1880, as a delegate from the Liberia Annual 
Conference. The degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon 
him January 31 last, by Liberia College. Mr. Payne was of unadul- 
terated African descent, of marked ability as a man and preacher, and 
a successful writer on the science of political economy. The influ- 
<mce of his life will continue for many generations. 



BRITISH AGGRESSION IN LIBERIA. 

Monrovia, April ^th, 1882. 
Dear Sir : 

We have just passed through a period of grerit excitement. 

Consul Havelock has just left here after meeting the Commissioners 

appointed by President Gardner to meet him for negotiations on the 
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-questions between the British and Liberian Governments — (the Liber- 
ian Commissioners were Rev. Dr. Biyden and Ex-Attorney General 
Davis.) — viz. : the claims of British subjects for losses alleged to have 
been sustained by them in consequence of the action, from time ta 
time, of the Liberian Government, amounting to $85,000. The claims 
brought against the Liberian Government by H. M. Harris, a British 
trader at Solyma, amounted to ^£9,000, or $45,000. The claims brought 
t)y three Sierra Leone traders were j£8,ooo or $40,000. 

The Commission sat from Tuesday the 21st to Saturday the 25th 
ult. The Liberian Commissioners succeeded in getting Governor 
Havelock to throw out Harris' claims as eatirely invalid. This was a 
great point gained by Liberia, for it set at rest the question of the right 
of Liberia to enforce her revenue laws within her acknowledged 
boundaries. But the claims of £^,qoq were sustained by the Gover- 
nor, and he was authorized, by Her Majesty's Government, to propose 
that the North- West boundary of the Republic should be fixed at 
Cape Mount, on the ground that the tribes north of that point — viz.: 
the Marfar river, objected to Liberian rule, and that in consideration 
of this, if the Liberian Government would consent, he was author- 
ized to cancel the claims, otherwise he was to enforce the payrrent, 
at once. The Liberian Commissioners earnestly protested against 
this, and urged that the boundary should be fixed higher up. The 
Governor then agreed to recommend to his Government to fix the 
boundaiy at the Mannah river, if the Liberian Government would 
for the present consent to the boundary proposed by Her Majesty's 
Government. The Liberian Commissioners then said they had no 
authority to decide in the matter, but would refer the subject to the 
President. The President called a meeting of the Cabinet the same 
-evening, when it was decided to accede to the Governor's proposal, 
subject to the ratification of the Senate. 

The action of the Government was misrepresented in the commu- 
nity. It was said that the President, under the pressure of his Cabi- 
net, especially Dr. Biyden, had given the territory away to the British. 
Public meetings were called ; excitement ran high. The U. S. ship 
"Essex" happening in port, President Gardner commissioned Dr. 
Biyden to go the Leeward in her, to bear citations to the mem- 
bers of the Senate, which will be convened at once to consider the 
Governor's proposal. 

The Governor of Sierra Leone, and his suite, were handsomely re- 
ceived by the President aud the leading citizens, and he expressed 
iiimself as very favorably impressed with Liberia. He was preceded 
jby four British men-of-war — the " Pioneer," ** Briton," " Flirt" and 
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" Algerine." The ** Briton" gave us a national salute, which was re- 
turned by our Fort Norris. The Governor arrived on the 20th ult., in 
his yacht the " Prince of Wales." He landed at 4 o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, and was escorted to the Executive Mansion by the Mayor and 
City Council, under a salute of fifteen guns. A large number of the 
leading citizens was invited by the President to meet him at the 
mansion. On arriving there, he was received in the drawing room by 
the President and his Cabinet, after which the Consuls for the United 
States, the Netherlands and Sweden and Norway were introduced to 
him, then, one by one, the leading Liberian citizens were presented by 
Ex-Mayor Jas. B. Yates. After which the Governor read his letter of 
instructions from Earl Kimberly, and presented his commission as- 
British Consul, to the President. This done, the Governor was en- 
tertained at luncheon, when the health of the Queen was proposed 
by the President, and cordially drunk by the guests, to which the 
Governor responded, and in return proposed the health of the Presi- 
dent, which was, by request of the President, responded to by Secre- 
tary of State Gibson, and followed by Dr. Blyden in response to the 
toast — " Our foreign relations." All that was done was in excellent 
style. 

The Commander of the " Essex" and his officers were also enter- 
tained by the President. The Governor cA Sierra Leone and the 
Commander of the " Algerine" were invited to meet Commander Mc- 
Cormick and his officers at the President's Mansion. The invitation 
was accepted, but when the Governor received the notice from Sec- 
retary Gibson that in consequence of a petition from the citizens, he 
could not sign the provisional agreement, he sent an apology excus- 
ing himself from attending the reception. 

Very respectfully yours, 

C. T. O. King. 



LIBERIA'S PERIL. 

We have had frequent occasion to refer to the unsatisfactory rela- 
tions existing between the Governments of Great Britain and Liberia^ 
growing out of the opposition of the former to the right of the latter 
to the Sea Coast between Cape Mount and Sherbro. We now have 
room only to present and invite attention to a letter from Mr. 
C.T.O. King, Agent of the American Colonization Society at Monrovia, 
which appears in these pages, givipg the particulars of recent efforts- 
by the English to adjust this long pending matter— according to a.^ 
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^ense of honor and a show of strength which, it was hoped, had forever 
been abandoned. 

It should be observed that the English Government does not 
•claim the region in question, either in its own right or for the Colony 
•of Sierra Leone ; but its objection is based on the reputed opposition 
of the Native Kings and Chiefs to Liberian rule, the inability 
of Liberia to efficiently govern the country, and the possible injury 
which might result to British trade should the revenue laws of Liberia 
be actively extended over the territory. These are the reasons as- 
signed by the strongest Power of the world for seeking to force on 
the weakest her word and might against actual purchase and occupa- 
tion, reasons which enlightened Governments and people have no 
hesitation at this late day to call in question and discard with indig- 
nation. 

Subsequent information from Monrovia represents that the Senate 
of Liberia met in extra session April lo : and on the 17th, the mem- 
bers " proceeded in a body to the Executive Mansion with Vice Presi- 
dent Russell at their head, who expressed the unanimous opinion and 
tendered the advice of the Senate to President Gardner upon the late 
negotiations relative to our north west boundary. Vice President 
Russell in the name of the Senate said that they were of opinion : 

" I. That his Excellency should not accept the proposition of H. M. 
Government fixing the north west boundary of Liberia at the Mar- 
far or Cape Mount river. 

" 2. That he should not sign or caused to be signed any convention 
or treaty ceding or relinquishing any of the public domain of Libe- 
ria under any pretence whatever. 

" 3. That he should not acknowledge the claims ofjthe Sierra Leone 
traders, who allege that they suffered losses in our territory during the 
war of 1871, because.they were tradin:^ in coitravention of oar reve- 
nue laws, until the question or matter of dispute long existing be- 
tween the Governments of Liberia and Great Britain is adjusted 
and amicably settled, in conformity to the basis agreed upon in 1871 ^ 
and a decision adverse to Liberia be arrived at ; and not then unless 
successfully proven to be a just claim against our Government. 

" 4. That if H. M. Government will, regardless of the laws of nations^ 
before the said north west boundary question is settled, attempt to 
enforce the payment of said claims, the President must, in behalf of 
the Government, (Liberia) most solemnly protest against its action 
And appeal to the sympathy of the civilized world." 

Commenting on the matter. The Monrovia Observer of April 27th 
forcibly remarks : 
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" The Senate has expressed the national will, and correctly repre- 
sented the feeling of the citizens. The people of Liberia may be forced 
by overwhelming power to abandon a part of \\» present domain, but 
they will not relinquish it of their own free will. 

" Civilized Negroes have been able so far to make a home nowhere,^ 
In founding the Republic of Liberia they acquired a territory not 
solely in their own interests or for their own benefit, but also for that 
of the resident native population. They sought to shut out from this 
population the worst of the evils which every where precede the in- 
troduction of what the European calls civilization. In this policy Li- 
beria may be expected to persist. She will try to shield, to some ex- 
tent at least, that portion of Africa which has fallen under her domin- 
ion. 

" In sixty years Liberia has acquired and partially civilized a por- 
tion of West Africa. The event is one of the most wonderful epochs 
of the 19th century, The Liberians are proud of their hereditary do- 
main and they feel that they are in duty bound to transmit this no- 
ble inheritance to their posterity and the millions of Negroes who are 
yet in exile; and they cannot afford to compromise the original pur- 
poses of the establishment of Liberia, on the west coast of Africa, 
merely for the sake of pleasing the trading tendencies of the colony 
of Sierra Leone. England ask^ for too much. To yield to the pro- 
posals of Consul Havelock would be national suicide. The people 
feel this throughout the length and breadth of the land, and would 
rather see Liberia destroyed by British arms than make any such 
concessions. Let the w/^A/ of England override the right of Liberia."* 

In view of the many reasons which make the relations of the United 
States and Liberia closer and kinder than such ordinarily exist be- 
tween two independent nations, the attention of the American Sec- 
retary of State has been invited to the consideration not only of this 
important subject in general, but of the recent action of the English 
Government, through Governor Havelock. Secretary Frelinghu3rsen 
has been requested to address, quoting the well chosen words of Com- 
modore Shufeldt, **a friendly note to a friendly Power, simply indicat- 
ing that we take an active interest in Liberia, and would not be will- 
ing to see her territory curtailed or her trade restricted." This he has- 
kindly promised to do, and that at an early day. 
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THE LIBERIAN MISSION. 



This position, made vacant by the lamented death of Minister 
Garnet, has been filled by the appointment of Hon. John H. Smyth, 
LL. D. who was recalled to make way for Dr. Garnet. Mr. Smyth 
received his education in Philadelphia and Washington, and has al- 
ready resided some four years at Monrovia to the satisfaction of his 
Government and the acceptance of the authorities and citizens of 
Liberia. 

We violate no secret in making known the fact that Secretary 
Frelinghuysen invited the American Colonization Society and its 
zealous President, Mr. Latrobe, to nominate a successor to Dr 
Garnet, and that they promptly suggested the name of Mr- 
Smyth — with the result just stated. He expects to return to his post of 
duty, via Liverpool, early in July, accompanied by nis wife and daugh- 
ter. 



PUBLICATIONS ON AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 

Copies may be had at this office, without charge, of the following 
pamphlets: i. Sixty-Fifth Annual Report of the American Coloniza- 
ion Society, presented January 17th last; 2. Address delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. William Rankin Duryee before the Colonization Society at 
its late aanual meeting in Washington; 3. Address delivered on the 
same occasion by Bishop William R. Nicholson, D. D.: and 4. Dis- 
course preached in St. Andrew's Church, Philadelphia, February 26th» 
1882, by the Rev. Dr. Wilbur F. Paddock, Rector. These addresses 
are judicious, appreciative and able presentations of the princi- 
ples and work of the American Colonization Society, and of the success 
and future of Liberia in extending the bounds of civilization and 
Christianity — ^views which appeal to every philanthropic and relig- 
ious heart. 



ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

John F. Slatkk, Esq., of Norwich, Coan . , has enrolled his name with Peabody and 
others as the wise benefactors of mankind, by the appropriation of a million of dollars for tbe 
education of tbe colored people of America. The munificent fund he has entrusted ta 
the care of a Bo^d of Trustees, made up of persons well known for their patriotism and their 
philanthropy, and frofn whose honorable character a wise administration of the trust may 
be expected. Mr. Slater has not only shown his generosity in the gift, but his wisdom as 
well in the broad and liberal instructions to his trustees. 

Two Schools Established. — I have recently established two schools, one thr^ miles 
beyond the Finley mountain, the other five miles from this station. Both of the teachers 
art natiTCS. I am happy to say religion is in quite a prosperous condition here. We have 
ooe new member, a native man about forty years of age.— Mrs. Matilda Vonbrunn,. 
V0nhronnvUUyYfi\i, i88a 
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Receipts of the American Colonization Society. 
During the month of March, 1882. 



For Repository. (|i6.oo) 

Pennsylvania $3. Virginia $3 

North Carolina $5. Illinois $2 

Canada $3 



16 00 



Recapitulation. 

African Repository '. . . . 16 00 

Rent of Colonization Building' 164 17 

Interest for Schools in Liberia 90 00 

Total Receipts in March $270 17 



During the month of April, 1882. 



VhRMONT. ($9.CX>.) 

Pitts/ord. M. P. Humphrey $5.,.. 

Thomas D. Hall $2 7 cx> 

St. Johnsbury. Mrs. A F. Kidder. 2 00 

CoNNECiicuT. ($100. cx>) 

Stamford. Charles J. Starr. . ..... 100 00 

Nbw York. ($750. cxj) 

New York City. Henry G. Mar- 
quand, $500. Henry Day, $100. 
E. D. Morgan, $100. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, $25, Richard T. 
Wilson, $25 750 00 

Pennsylv NiA. ($30.00.) 

Philadelphia. F. G. Schultz, 25 00 

Mrie. A membc;r of Park P. Church, 



by R. L. Perkins, Tl-eas 500 

Virginia. ($2.00.) 

Alexandria. Mrs. M. B. Blackford 2 00 

Wisconsin. ($20.00.) 
Fox Lake. John Carter, toward 
cost of emigrant passage to Liberia, ao 00 

For Repository. (. 50) 

Louisiana, 50 

Recapitulation . 

Donations .* 891 00 

Emigrant toward passage ao 00 

For African Repository 50 

Rent of Colonization Building 46 00 

Total Receipts in April $957 50 



During the month of May, 1882. 



New Hampshire, ($2.40.) 

Newport. Cong. Church, A. B. 
Chase, Treas 2 40 

Rhode Isl/nd. ($100.00.) 

.South Portsmouth. Thomas R. Haz- 
ard, 100 00 

New York. ($25.00.) 
JNew York City. John E. Parsons, 25 00 



Mississippi. ($2.00.) 

Vicksburg. Rev. Dr. C. K. Mar- 
shall, a 00 

Recapitulation. 

Donations 129 00 

Rent of Colonization Building 150 00 



Total Receipts in May $279 40 



Pennsylvania Colonization Society. 

* By Rev. Dr. E. W. Syl , Corresponding Secretary. 

J>hiladelphia. Hon. Eli K. Price, $50. W. V. Pettit, Esq., Rev. Dr. W. E. Schenck, 
Dr. A. L. Elwyn each f 25. Mrs. Joseph W. Ryerss, Robert Wain Ryerss, P. W. Sheaf- 
er. Miss A. Ewing each $10. Lewis H. Kedner, Ezra T. Cresson, each $3. Rev. J. 
F. McLean, James S. Stone, E. F. Fassitt, Rev. A. Elwyn, each $2. Total $179.00. 
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THE PRESENT CRISIS IN THE WORK OF THE 

AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY.* 

It is an old proverb, Man's extremity is God's opportunity. There 
might well be another proverb — God's opportunity is man's urgency. 
When special movements of Divine Providence are abroad in the 
earth, it is then our duty and interest to take observations, to heed 
warnings, to catch inspiration, to act with promptness. A grand 
movement of God, specially apparent at this time, is the solving the 
problem by the logic of events, of the destiny of our freedmen, and, 
concomitantly, the opening up of Africa to the light of Christianity, 
the interests of commerce, and the development of civilization. 
God's opportunity is man's urgency. Never were the claims of the 
American Colonization Society to the devoted support of the friends 
of the Gospel and of human amelioration so enforced as now by those 
Almighty influences, which seem to enter, at chosen junctures, with 
wondrous effect into the affairs of men; and never so inspiring has 
been the sublime hopefulness of its work. Our duty is plain ; our 
zeal should catch fire, our courage become transcendent. 

There are tides in the affairs of men. Impulses — strange, unex- 
pected, contagious, enthusiastic— take their rise from time to time in 
great masses of men, and bear right onward to glorious consumma- 
tion many a rich freightage of human weal. Individual men, it is 
true, by heroic patience and persistent effort, and a determined 
stand for principle, may do much, especially in the way of getting a 
people ready for the flow of the tide, whenever that may be; but it is 

* An Address by Bishop William R. Nicholson, D. D., •delivered at the Sixty- Fifth 
Annual Meeting of The American Colonization Society, Washington, D. C, January 
27, 1883. 
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only when the tide does flow, when great numbers of men are stirred at 
the same moment and uplifted by the same thoughts, that, as regards 
any far-reaching social movement, triumphant success is achieved. 
History teems with examples, and with reference to such crises in 
affairs we are accustomed to say, **The times were ripe." When 
Luther began to preach the distinctive doctrines of the great Re- 
formation, how many evangelical workers for truth and righteous- 
ness had already appeared and had exhausted themselves ? In the 
Providence of God they had been gradually making ready, in many 
lands, for the grand outburst of a gospel enthusiasm of nations. 
It is not that Luther, simply as Luther, exerted so tremendous an in- 
fluence; he was just the mouthpiece of millions behind him, and it 
was to their thoughts and feelings he gave voice. When the tea was 
pitched over-board in Boston harbor, the thirteen colonies trembled 
in sympathy from Massachusetts to the Carolinas. A pebble, as by 
the finger of God, was let fall into the sea of a new nationality, and 
lo! what concentric waves of feeling, one after another, larger and 
larger, spreading over the entire surface of the waters, and only ceas- 
ing to spread when had been reached the solid shores of American In- 
dependence. 

There are tides in human affairs, and happy they who are appoint- 
ed to float their work upon the flood of a wide-spread interest. Others 
may have preceded them — must have preceded them — toiling in secret 
and in quiet, toiling in the midst and in spite of opposition, preparing 
for the auspicious moment, laying broad and deep the foundations of 
«. people's concerted action; but it is only when the people's outburst 
of convictions shall have come, that the sweets of assured success are 
tasted and enjoyed. 

We have arrived, I think, at one of such jungtures in the history of 
God's providence, for, as I judge of it, the American Colonization So- 
ciety is just now in the act of cresting the wave. For more than six- 
ty years it has been a persistent, courageous, far-seeing worker in one 
of the holiest causes that were endeared to the human heart. Its lit- 
tle band of clear-thinking, determined, philanthropic men have gone 
on tugging against the lethargic indifference well nigh everwhere 
prevailing for many long years, and in some instances, against fiercest 
opposition; at the same time disseminating seed thoughts, keep- 
ing their work aloft in the view of all, working out some most impor- 
tant successes, making ready for God's chosen moment in the future. 
And now, at length, underneath our finger's ends, are the quickening 
pulses of an epidemic of interest. Events in quick succession have 
riveted attention to this form of Christian philanthropy ; meanwhile 
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these arguments of God's Providence are multiplying, and are such 
as may be felt. Accordingly, susceptibility of impression as regards 
the excellence and the grandeur of Colonization now already widely 
existent, is evidently extending, and, as regards the commercial pos- 
sibilities of its future, even selfishness is beginning to thrill with de- 
sire. The Society is standing to-day at the threshold of another and 
grander stage of its work. 

This is no exaggeration. Let the facts speak for themselves. In 
order to this, and in illustration of what I regard as the present crisis 
in the work of the American Colonization Society, I proceed to pass 
in brief review the remarkable concurrence of circumstances in the 
midst of which its work must now be done. 

First, we have in our country, 4,000,000 freedmen. These persons, 
formerly slaves under our laws, have recently been made, by our own 
.act as a sovereign people, our fellow citizens. This is, in itself, a pro- 
digious fact. 

But these persons are of a peculiar race, and between them and 
the dominant race of this country a great gulf is fixed. True, they 
are equal with ourselves before the laws of the land, which is as it 
should be; but they are not equal with ourselves in courts of senti- 
ment and customs — imperious courts, whose domineering decrees are 
iron-clad, and from them there is practically no appeal. The black 
man is here under social disabilities. He is not admitted into Anglo- 
Saxon society. He belongs to a hereditary caste. His very exis- 
tence is a reminder of social inferiority. His sphere of action is one of 
fixed and hopeless subordination. Individuals among them may 
achieve greatness, nevertheless, the dominant sentiment of our coun- 
try is evermore saying, " Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further." 
These disabilities are an incubus on his spirits, a nightmare to his mo- 
tions, a burden crushing his energies, a drag obstructing his pro- 
gress. He has no fair field of personal development. Intellectually 
he may expand, but socially he cannot rise. Here he is doomed to 
grovel. This is a fact yet more prodigious. 

Can this fact fail to move the sensibilities of all thoughtful, benev- 
olent Christian people? Time was when, amid the entangling allian- 
ces of prejudice engendered by slavery, so many minds among us 
were unable, sympathetically, to estimate this inevitable social depres- 
sion of a freedman; but now that such prejudices have passed away» 
must not those other prejudices (call them such, if you please) in 
which is grounded the social ostracism of the free Negro, be regarded 
as creating a necessity for something more being done (if that be pos- 
sible) in behalf of those whom we have set free.'* That high apprebi- 
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ation of a man's moral worth which has prompted the American peo- 
ple to rejoice at the enfranchismentof these millions of human souls — 
can it fail to be the motive power of whatever further efforts may be 
practicable for securing to our freedmen more favorable circumstan- 
ces of personal and social well-being ? It is impossible that the sa- 
credness of this obligation should not be recognized. It is recog- 
nized. We hear it announced in private conversations; we see it an- 
nounced in the newspaper press. Thousands of hearts are this day 
palpitating with it. 

Nor are the freedmen themselves insensible to the disabilities pf 
their situation. They feel the fact of their banishment from Anglo- 
Saxon social life. They are galled by the fetters of caste. They as- 
pire to be citizens of realm and social equality. Accordingly, where- 
as during the sixty and odd years past the Colonization Society has 
sent only about 1 5,000 free colored persons to Africa, there are to-day 
200,000 knocking at its door for the privilege of passing thither. The 
4,000,000 may not all be willing to go, it is not to be expected, nor 
would we for an instant abridge their liberty of choosing their own 
home. 

Hundreds of thousands there are, however, who are fast getting 
ready for this exchange of countries. And it must be so. For their 
race distinction, while barring them out from social equality here, has 
inevitably the effect to make them a solidarity by the cementing pow- 
er of a sense of race integrity; and while race devotedness is an in- 
stinct of nature, race supremacy is the divinely allotted sphere of un- 
trammeled personal improvement. Therefore it is that their desti- 
nation is Africa. And they must feel it to be so more and more. 
Meanwhile these yearnings of theirs for a country of their own can- 
not but awaken the benevolent sympathies of the American people. 

Now what a fact to have continually before us is this of our 4,000, 
000 freedmen! In the presence of so prodigious a fact, must it not be 
that the cause of Colonization shall loom up — is looming up in grand- 
est proportions of influence and success.-^ 

Secondly, on the other hand, we see that Africa is waiting for 
them. They are themselves restless and yearning for a country of 
their own, and now the country of their own is ready to receive them 
It is their own country; allotted to them by a divine arrangement 
^'when the Most High divided to the nations their inheritance." Their 
fathers were violently torn from it and imported into slavery, and 
these, their liberated descendants, exiles from the ancestral home, 
may have the satisfaction of knowing that fatherland has indeed been. 
kei>t for them, 
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Not that Africa is without inhabitants, and in this sense is wait- 
ing for the return of the exiles. It has never been depopulated, and 
to-day more than 200,000,000 souls tenant its vast plains, the shores of 
its great rivers, its mountains and valleys, but it is in this, its very 
populousness, that the waiting of the dark continent for our freedmen 
is seen to be a manifest truth. A great work is waiting to be done 
for Africa's dense population, a work of Christian enlightenment and 
civilization, and only such as our freedmen can do that work. For 
Africa has barred her doors against the white man. He cannot live 
there. Roman Catholic missionaries tried it for two hundred and 
fourteen years, ^and have not left a vestige of their influence behind • 
Moravians, beginning in 1736, tried it for thirty-four years, making 
five attempts, at a cost of eleven lives, and did nothing. Englishmen 
tried it in 1792 for two years at Bulama Island, with a loss of a hun- 
dred lives. The London, Edinburgh and Glasgow Societies tried it 
in 1797, but their stations were extinct in three years, and five or six 
missionaries dead. Many other missionary attempts were made be- 
fore the settlement of Liberia, all of which failed. Several Protestant 
missions there are now in Liberia which have done a good work, but 
it has been at the cost of many lives. The white man cannot live 
and labor there. And it is a remarkable fact that only infinitesimal 
portions of that mighty continent are owned by 'the white man. To 
the black man himself falls the stupendous work of redeeming his 
own country. Evidently, however, this work cannot be done by the 
heathen and Mohammedans, between whom mainly its teeming pop- 
ulation is divided. The workers must be imported back there. Im- 
nortations have been made into Sierra Leone by our English friends^ 
and the results, both as to Christianity and civilization, have been 
glorious. And 'importations have been made by the American Col- 
onization Society with like encouraging results: but all this is only "a 
drop in the bucket." Hundreds of thousands of these colored mis- 
sionaries of a continent's redemption would find more than enough 
. to do in so vast an enterprise. Thus it is that their own country is 
now waiting for our freedmen. 

For where shall such needed workers come from? As Dr. Blyden 
has said; they cannot be sent from Martinique and Guadaloupe, from 
Barbadoes, Jamaica and Antigua, since to deplete those Islands would 
be to destroy them. No, they must be sent from the United States. 
A mighty host they are, foot-loose, mind-free, and needing Africa as 
Africa needs them. 

Behold, then, the complex adaptations of God's Providence. On 
the one hand the freedmen 's call and Africa's answer, and on the other 
hand, Africa's call and the freedmen 's answer; meanwhile the Coloni- 
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zation Society, like a living telegraph, transmitting hither and thither 
the double call and the double answer. 

Thirdly. And now there stands Liberia. Not only is fatherland 
waiting for them, but a definite home in fatherland has been specially 
provided for their reception. It is as if the ideas and customs and 
living with which our freedmen have here grown familiar — in a word, 
as if their experiences here had been lifted bodily, and wafted thither 
upon the winds of the Atlantic. To the returning freedman, as for 
the first time he plants his feet upon the strange strand of his yet un- 
familiar fatherland, the circumstances of Liberia are already vocal 
with his own familiar joys, and shout him a grateful home welcome 
in the new career on which he has entered. 

The origination of Liberia is due to the philanthropic statesman- 
ship of the United States Government, under President Monroe, 
in connection with the benevolence, and wisdom, and heroic per- 
sistence of the American Colonization Society; while mainly from the 
latter, among whose members in the past we are proud to pronounce 
the names of Henry Clay, President Monroe, Bishop Meade of Vir- 
ginia, and others of like eminence, has come the fostering care, which 
has brought it through sixty years to its present strength and prosperi- 
ty. It is the localization in Africa of a body politic of the freedmen 
from this country. It is a Republic modeled after that of the United 
States, with whose nomenclature and functions they are familiar. It 
is an established government, an independent State, and is now rec- 
ognized as such by all the great nationalities of Christendom. It is a 
territory of 600 miles of sea-coast by some hundreds of breadth, se- 
cured first by honest payment, then won by the hard work of the Col- 
onists from " the sinewy boar and the stealthy leopard," and won a- 
gain by their skill and heroic bravery from the yell of the perfidious 
and murderous savage, whose lands are among the richest and best 
on the Continent, and whose many valuable productions are inviting 
and maintaining an ever increasing commerce. 

Liberia is now a beacon light in the darkness of Africa. Her fifty 
or sixty churches, her earnest clergymen, her common schools and 
high school and college, the acknowledged scholarship of some of her 
prominent men, her legislative assemblies, her courts of justice, her 
able officers, her protection by law of person and property. These 
all are her glory. Her usages of society she has taken from ourselves. 
Her comforts of life are those which we are accustomed to enjoy* 
And already she has made herself felt as a power in the world, for the 
slave barracoons she has swept away, and the slave trade she has a- 
bolished from the whole length of her coast, and even the domestic 
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slavery in the native tribes of her territory she has entirely suppressed 
Her twenty thousand citizen freedmen have made the authority of 
her laws supreme over a million native Negroes, besides bringing over 
200,000 of them under the elevating influences of her institutions. In 
fine, she is Christian, enlightened, civilized, Americanized. 

This is Liberia, as she stands, with outstretched hands, to welcome 
back the returning children of Africa. And yet, hardly more than 
twenty thousand freedmen are counted within her borders. Just im- 
agine one hundred thousand of our four millions to be domiciled in 
that sovereign State. What an accession of strength. What would 
be the impetus of development, the enthusiasm of purpose jand hope, 
the victorious march of a beneficent power, through many a dusky 
tribe of the swarming interior. 

. Fourthly — We have before us the significant fact that the world's 
knowledge of Africa has been recently so very much enlarged. What 
a locked- up region of the earth it has always been } Geographers 
have known next to nothing of the contents of its immensity. Now, 
however, the map-maker is able to dot the surface of Africa with for- 
ests, and rivers, and lakes, and towns, and cities, in such profusion as 
would have been regarded as fabulous twenty years ago. But the 
very surprising thing is, the most of these recent additions to our 
geographical knowledge have come about since the date of President 
Lincoln's signature to the decree of Emancipation. Simultaneously 
with the liberation of the millions of slaves in this country, the work 
of exploring Africa, and of making the world acquainted with its hid- 
den interior, has seemed to spring forward as by a new inspiration, 
and now the long-kept secrets of that repellant Continent are being 
revealed. Just as the pressing need of further knowledge was coming 
to be felt, a furor of discovery took possession of certain daring spir- 
its in differents parts of Christendom, and behold ! the geographical 
enigma of the world lies unfolded to the gaze of mankind. We see 
how charming a country is the hitherto great unknown, and that an 
increased power of attractiveness is being brought to bear upon the 
sensibilities of Anglo-Saxon and Negro alike. Is not this a striking 
conjunction of affairs "> Is it not the voice of God well-nigh made au- 
dible.^ Is He not saying to us, Africa is gloriously worthy of your best 
endeavors ? and to the freedmen. Go forward with haste ? 

Thus have we passed in rapid review that remarkable concurrence 
of circumstances, to which I have referred as at this juncture render- 
ing so forceful the interests of Colonization. The four millions of 
freedmen in our land — the waiting of Africa for their return — the 
home-like Liberia — the vast enchanting improvements in the geog- 
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raphy of Africa within the time elapsed since our abolition of slavery — 
in these four facts we have the present glorious crises m the work of 
this Society. Perhaps I might add, that if the United States Govern- 
ment were a little more pronounced in its kindly offices toward Li- 
beria, its own offspring, but little would remain to be desired as re- 
gards the present advantages of the cause of Colonization. Not that 
we would have our Government depart from its traditions in its 
non-interference in the affairs of other governments ; but in the well- 
chosen words of Commodore Shufeldt, ** A friendly note to a friendly 
Power, simply indicating that we take an active interest in Liberia,, 
and would not be willing to see her territory curtailed or her trade re- 
stricted, and the occasional visit of an American man-of-war to indi- 
cate to the tribes within Liberian boundaries that the laws of Libe- 
ria must be- respected :" that were all to be desired. It were a sub- 
lime expression of the moral sense of this Government ; and politically 
justifiable by the fact of its original interests in Liberia, by the enor- 
mous debt this country owes to her freedmen, and by the dawning 
prospects of the commercial prosperity of our intercourse with that 
rich and growing State. Aside from this, however, and looking at 
the remarkable concurrence of circumstances actually existing, can it 
be doubted that the work of this Society is now more needed than ev- 
er, and, in fact, that it may now take at the flood a grand tidal wave 
of God's gracious Providence ? What magnificant auspices under 
which to carry on a great work of Christian philanthropy. What a 
series of calls and answers — Providential reciprocities. Divine adapta, 
tions ; day unto day uttering speech, night unto night showing knowl- 
edge. God's opportunity is man's urgency ; and hope, and courage- 
and enthusiasm should inspire our efforts. 

But that wonderful combination of facts which we have been re- 
viewing is only as the prepared channel for our energies ; the supply 
of energy can only come from a deep appreciation of the work itself. 
The proper advancement of human beings — the moral and social de- 
velopment of our freedmen — the promotion of human progress — the 
civilization of savage tribes — the elevation of our degraded humanity 
— the Christianization of Africa's dusky myriads — the leading of help- 
less souls to the Saviour of sinners — these are the motive powers, and 
as they are kept vivid and influential in the mind, so shall we be 
quick and effective in taking advantage of the swelling sympathies 
of the hour. 

It specially behooves us to understand that a grander Gospel 
missionary enterprise there cannot be than is just this work of the 
Colonization Society. The field is ripe for the harvest. A mighty 
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Continent overspread by heathenism, with its habitations of cruelty, 
and by Mohammedanism, with its polygamy and slavery, calls aloud 
for the aggressive benevolence of Christendom. But the Christian Ne- 
gro himself is the only effective missionary to his congeners in Africa, 
and a most effective missionary he is. Witness what has already been 
done in this direction by the small force in Liberia. 

Our churches should awake to the conviction that a tremendous 
power for the Gospel in Africa is slumbering in the Christian Negroes 
of our country, and that, as the indispensable means to the end, they 
should enable the Colonization Society to call forth and apply that 
now slumbering power. We do not begin to appreciate this gigan- 
tic power which God has placed at our disposal. Permit me to sketch 
it for you. See that slave-boy. He was bartered for a horse and re- 
turned as an unfair exchange, and on two subsequent occasions was 
bartered for rum and tobacco. His spirit was then so broken that he 
tried to commit suicide. He was afterwards sold to Portuguese tra- 
ders, rescued by an English vessel, converted to Christianity, educa- 
ted and ultimately ordained, and was consecrated a Bishop. The 
parents from whom the slave had been wrenched in his childhood he 
met again after a separation of twenty-five years. His heathen rela- 
tives received from him their first knowl idge of the Gospel, and his 
mother died under the roof of her son's Episcopal residence. He 
founded a notable mission, perhaps the most successful in the world. 
He has confronted heathen monarchs, and told them their sins. He 
has grappled with the slave trade, with cannibalism, with polygamy, 
with heathen ignorance, with Mohammedan fanaticism. More than 
once he has been captured and his life imperiled, but he still lives to 
preach the everlasting gospel; his work is a bright light in a dark place, 
his presence is a. benediction to the wretched serfs of superstition, his 
gray hairs are a crown ot glory. This is my sketch. Do you call me 
a sensational novelist ? Nay, in this, as in other instances, truth is 
stranger than fiction. I have but given you a narrative of facts. It is 
the life of Samuel Crowther, the Negro Bishop of the Church of Eng- 
land, who was seized as a boy by a Mohammedan gang in 1821, went 
through all the vicissitudes detailed above, and established the great 
mission of which he now has charge, and of which the Secretary of 
this Society has written that " Christendom knows not of any other 
such mission as the Niger mission of the Church Missionary Society." 
Is this not a record of power } But is it anything more than as the 
bud to the blossom } For how many a Crowther, unconscious and un- 
heeded, may be slumbering away among our freedmen ? Ye friends 
of Christian enlightenment everywhere, ye believers in Jesus Christ in 
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all the churches, awake, awake, awake to the magnitude of the sub- 
ject . Come up to the help of the Colonization Society in its efforts 
to transfer this gigantic power to where it /is so much needed, and 
thus move onward with God Himself in this majestic march of' His 
Providence. Give to the Society your sympathy, yoiir moral support, 
your material aid, and say to her in strength-giving tones, as well in 
deeds as in words, " Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory 
of the Lord is risen upon thee ! " 



MISSIONARY AGENCIES. 

BY GEN'L. J. W. PHELPS. 



Steam and electricity, which have been called into* action for the 
uses of Christian civilization, and which could never have been called 
forth under any other civilization, are two of the most potent of all 
agencies for extending Christian ideas throughout the world. And 
no where is there a greater need of these agencies being brought into 
use for this purpose than in Africa. Why not therefore employ them ? 
It is now over sixty years since the first American colony was estab- 
lished on the Western Coast of Africa, and the progress made by it 
towards extending missionary influence into the interior, among two 
hundred millions of inhabitants, has been very slow. No people have 
done more towards developing the forces of steam and electricity for 
economic uses than our own, and none ought to be more forward in 
sending them forth as missionary agencies. To withold these agen- 
cies for extending missionary operations would be like witholding 
the press as a means of copying the Bible, and continue that work 
by the old process of hand-writing. 

A million of dollars appropriated to building a narrow guage rail- 
road from Liberia into the healthy highlands of the interior would 
accomplish more in five years for missionary purposes, and for the 
general interests of Christian civilization, than many times that 
amount spent for educational purposes at home could do in fifty years 
to come. The barbarism of Africa could be made a greater stimulant 
to civilization than the enlightenment of the United States. Our 
African population on emigrating to Africa would be repelled with 
greater force from the brutal habits of their Aboriginal brethren than 
they would be attracted by the better examples of the white race which 
they leave behind. A Christian education acquired in a struggle against 
uncultivated nature in the wilds of Africa, would be far more valuable 
for African uses than the education which is inculcated under an old and 
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partly corrupted state of society. The unnecessary danger, trouble 
and expense attending the acclimating fever on the sea-coast might 
be wholly spared by building a rail-road ; and a band of immigrants 
when accompanied by a preacher and school-teacher and set down by 
the rail- road among the healthy uplands, would be in as favorable a 
condition to acquire a rudimentary education as they would be in 
America. 

The Sunday School children of the African race in the United 
States probably number one million. If each one of these children 
should give a cent every Sunday for building a rail-road in Africa, 
in the course of ten years they would raise enough to build a 
rail-road from Monrovia to the head waters of the Niger. This road 
would bring Liberia into easy communication with the numerous 
cities and the swarming millions of the Soudan, and would be of itself 
a most potent missionary' agent ; for steam-power, as one of the devel- 
opments of Christian civilization, must commend that civilization to 
the comprehension of the most benighted barbarian. The American 
Colonization Society presents itself as a very convenient and trust- 
worthy means of receiving whatever contributions for a missionary 
rail-road that Sunday Schools might make. Our African children 
could not make a better investment of their Sunday School contribu- 
tions. It would give them a hold of their land of promise, and open 
the way to the possession of a continent which is theirs by the laws 
of nature and nature's God. 

The moral obligations of the white nice to aid our Africans in 
returning to the land from which their forefathers were stolen, must 
rest with each individual. It is a question which comes home to us 
all ; and in order to romprehend it fully, we must rise above the en- 
tanglements of political and industrial interests which might bias us 
to keep them here. Whatever pile of national wealth, whatever 
pyramid of gold or glory they might help us to build up here, in the 
United States, however vast or high, the question is whether there is 
not some higher, God-made Sinai that beckons them away to other 
purposes in the native land of their ancestors. 



MARYLAND IN LIBERIA. 

BY REV. DR. EDWARD W. BLYDEN. 

Quite unexpectedly to myself, I am on a visit to Maryland coun- 
ty. I needed some recreation, and would have gone to windward, but 
circum.stances turned my course in this direction, and I am delighted 
with my visit. I arrived here on the 3rd of April. In our plans for 
pushing new settlements to the interior of Monrovia, which is now 
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being so successfully done, the thought has often occurred to me,, 
what is to become of our leeward settlements, especially the remot- 
est one at Cape Palmas, surrounded, as I thought, by an Aboriginal 
element of irreconcilable hostility. Must it be left to disappear for 
the want of accession from America, and the lands revert to the 
Aboriginal proprietors, and thus fall easily into the hands of the un- 
principled foreigners who would blot out all the civilization there for 
the sake of gratifying their avarice ? My visit has dispelled these ap- 
prehensions. I find the people, notwithstanding their disadvantages 
or probably because of those disadvantages, as healthful, as vigorous,, 
and as hopeful for the future as the immigrants at Arthington. They 
have fought the natives repeatedly, but from all I can gather from 
leading men among both the Liberians and Aborigines, there is no 
feeling of hostility, but a strong desire on both sides for more inti- 
mate relations. 

In the introductory remarks I made iit the course of an address 
delivered to the Young Men's Christian Association a few evenings 
after I arrived, I said: '*I have been agreeably surprised at almost 
everything I have seen here. I did not suppose there was so much of 
Cape Palmas as I find. You seem to have taken deep root. Your 
very conflicts with the natives, the disadvantages under which you 
have to work here, have given you a certain amount of hardihood 
and assurance, a degree of self-reliance which we do not generally 
witness in the country where I live. Just as the oak in its native 
soil is said to take deeper root by the violence of the pelting storm » 
so you by your conflicts have been ineradicably fixed in this land. 
You have been deprived here of the elaborate machinery of the schools. 
Your opportunities for book culture have been rare and limited; but 
you seem to have followed a few strong instincts and a few plain rules,, 
which, after all, are the surest foundations for permanent growth." 
Since I made those remarks I have visited the rural districts. Here 
again I saw an improvement that we have not in Mesurado county. 
I was carried for several miles on a beautiful, well-made road in a 
wagon drawn by oxen, and I met several such vehicles on the road, 
all drawn by well-trained oxen. I also saw men riding on donkeys. 
I was very much interested by the careful and intelligent husbandry 
which I witnessed, especially in the culture of coffee. 

The natives have farms adjoining those of the Liberians, and they 
are following the good example of planting coffee. The great diffi- 
culty in this county heretofore has been in the matter of land. The 
natives are slow to recognize the fact that the land belongs to the 
State, and that they must acquire their title to any portion of it f romi 
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the Government. They do not believe that any single individual has 
a right to monopolize for his sole purposes any particular piece of 
land. They are not, however, singular in this. The idea of individ- 
ual property in land is the result of modern civilization, and civiliza- 
tion is getting to such a pitch now that some of its foremost repre- 
sentatives are beginning to ignore the right of property in land. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer says that "Equity forbids the idea of individual 
property in land." The educated natives, however, of whom there 
are several trained in the Episcopal mission school, are getting their 
people to see the advantage and convenience of individual right to 
certain pieces of land, and they are the more readily grasping the idea 
as they enter upon the cultivation of permanent crops. And the 
leading Liberians are doing all they can to encourage them in this 
kind of agriculture as the - surest guarantee for peace. The natives 
already possess an elementary civilization containing the possibilities 
of unlimited development.. All they need is peace, agriculture and 
time, and this is the feeling of the most advanced among them. I 
have had several interviews with Messrs. Seton, Allison and Hodge, 
educated natives. Charles Hodge is one of the most intelligent and 
original men I have met. He was educated by Rev, John Leigh ton 
Wilson. He adheres to his native customs as to dress and domestic 
economy, .but he is of very liberal views for the advancement of the 
country. He laments the limited intercourse with the interior. He 
thinks that if the principal chiefs were stipended for a Ifttle distance 
back, trade would increase with almost unexampled rapidity, and he 
would like the Government to make him a sort of agent for opening 
the interior. Still he recognizes the fact that this is primarily an ag- 
ricultural country, and that it is on agriculture that the prosperity of 
the people and the wealth of the country must always depend. He 
has an interesting coffee farm. 

It strikes me that no other settlement has the commercial possi- 
bilities of Cape Palmas. It is a point that all vessels bound from the 
south or north always make. I have seen vessels passing nearly every 
day since I have been here. The bar is one of the best in Liberia, 
and the place is spoken of as one of the submarine telegraph stations 
whenever that enterprise is undertaken on this coast. The greatest 
need of Maryland county now is the means of more liberal education 
for her youth. Since the discontinuance of the Mount Vaughan High 
School by the Episcopalians there has been no institution of similar 
grade in the county. I learn that the Methodists have promised to 
reopen their seminary on Mount Emory, where they have a commodi- 
ous and substantial stone edifice, needing only a little repair to make 
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it as comfortable as any building for the purpose in the Republic. I 
see numerous promising youth here, male and female, both Aboriginal 
and colonial, longing for the means of advanced education. Will not 
the Methodist Church speedily carry out her intention in this respect 
for the country? There is no field more promising than this; and 
there must be by this time Negroes of sufficient culture in the M. E. 
Church in the United States to take efficient charge of this seminary. 

The best primary or possibly intermediate school in Cape Palmas 
is the Hall Free School, erected and supported by the Maryland State 
Coloni*zation Society, of which Dr. James Hall, of Baltimore, is the 
general agent, and whose name has been identified with this settle- 
ment from its commencement. The long life of the good Doctor 
gratifies and astonishes the natives here who knew him here when 
they were little children, and now they are gray-headed grand-parents .^ 
All the natives who were men when Dr. Hall was here, with one or 
two exceptions, are dead. But Dr. Hall will never die here. The 
Hall Free School is one of the most effective means to perpetuate his 
memory. The beautiful school-house, erected by his direction, on 
Big Town Hill, is crowded with children, more, I am afraid, than a 
single teacher can do justice to. It is, however, a permanent and 
efficient preparatory school for the seminary when it is reopened. 

I hope an effort will be made by the Society and the friends in the 
State of Maryland to send one or two good immigrations to this 
county within the next two years. Palmas deserves a good accession. 
She has held her own well, especially should she be promptly aided 
in view of the efforts of the English to ignore all Liberian rights ta 
frontier lands that are not actually occupied. 

Cape Palmas. April 2^thy 1882. 



TEMPERANCE AND EDUCATION. 

FROM OUR LIBERIA CORRESPONDENT. 

I am very glad to say that you may well put Liberia in the ranks 
of temperance agencies. At the meeting of the Legislature before the 
last there was a Bill for the prohibition of the introduction of ardent 
spirits into the Republic, and it was very near passing, but was de- 
feated by the trading influence. But the people here are desirous of 
suppressing the liquor traffic. The Christian world must be made to 
feel the evil influence of their manufacture of ardent spirits upon Af- 
rica. Some of our best minds, as I have written you before, have 
been ruined by strong drink. I hope you will agitate the subject in the 
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Repository — putting Liberia down as a friend of temperance. You 
ask " Is anything intoxicating made in the Republic, and, if so, please 
state the articles and the extent ?" There are only two or three dis- 
tilleries in Liberia, and they are not in constant operation. ■ They 
manufacture rum out of our sugar cane and molasses, and do not make 
more than 1,500 gallons altogether a year. For this privilege each 
distillery is taxed $50 per annum. " What is the duty on spirits, ale, 
beer, etc.. Have you license liquor laws and if so. what are their pro- 
visions.^" The duty on spirits is yj% cents per gallon, on ale 12 
per cent, ad valorum. Retailing spirits license is Si 25 per annum, 
which must first be paid by the seller, and Le is obliged by law to 
have a public sign to his establishment, notifying everj'body that 
he has the obnoxious article for sale. There is also a hea\y moral 
pressure against any kind of drinking. 

The work now going on in Liberia College is most important. 
In the next two years we shall have men prepared to fill various j)0- 
sitions of usefulness and as teachers for our schools. The applications 
for admission are numerous and pressing. The Preparator)* Depart- 
ment at the opening of the 2d term for 1S82. on the ist of^May. receiv- 
ed additions. From Cape Palmas, Sinou. Ba.ssa. and Caf>e Mount, 
from Aborigines and Colonists, applications come. What is to be 
done? Can no help in the way of scholarships be had from America? 
If the College was up the St. Paul's river, on tw.j hundred acres of 
land or more, what a great work could be done. Twice the number 
of students might be admitted. 



THE MOST IMPrjRTANT PROBLEM OF THE DAY. 

It seems to be one 01 the strani;e<t of possibilities, that our Amer- 
ican citizen> of -\frican descent should be the chosen instruments to 
civilize and enlic;hten the * Dark Continent " from which their ances- 
tors were stolen, and to thus lead the way toward converting 200.000,000 
Africans, mostly heathen. ini*i intt.-llij^e.it men and c«msumers of 
American and En^^lish pri»fli:ct-. We «iin hardly begin to take in the 
imp^irt of the fact that, as reL:ard< the opening up of Africa, there is 
an absolute certaintv of the identitv of the interests of trade and man- 
ufacturing industry, all over the civilized world, with those of Christ- 
ianitv — an identitv which can be demonstrated to the satisfacti«.»n of 
any intelligent businessman. 

And it seems remarkable that while our statesmen and manufac- 
turers and merchants have been considering all the other elements of 
th? future devj! *:):TV2r.t of t!:::r ^u.-::nes-;. thev liavc taken no s:r:ous 
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and practical thought of the feasibility of creating, gradually but rap- 
ldly> a new and vast market for their products among the 200,000,000 
people of the Continent that has been so marvellously explored and 
opened up during the past twenty years. 

It has remained for an old Society, and for our fellow-citizens of 
African descent and their philanthropic friends, to furnish, together, 
the outlines of a scheme as grand in its conception as it is feasible of 
execution and certain to yield the most beneficent results, material 
and spiritual. 

Last evening, at the Brick Presbyterian Church, the features of 
this new movement of emigration were presented by Dr. Storrs and 
Dr. Hitchcock with a breadth of statesmanlike comprehension 
and with a convincing clearness that left no doubt, in the minds of 
their hearers, of these immensely important facts : 

First : That there has been such a convergence of effort, the past 
twenty years, for the exploration of Africa, and there is now such a 
universal interest in the development of African trade, that the whole 
Continent is open, or rapidly opening, to settlement and traffic. 

Second; Simultaneously with the opening of Africa to the trade 
and travel of Christendom, comes the development of a desire among 
our colored citizens to seek their fortunes in the African Republic of 
Liberia, the child of the American Colonization Society. It is officially 
estimated by the Colonization Society that about half a million of our 
colored citizens are willing and anxious to go to Liberia and "grow up 
with the country." 

Third; The Liberian Colony, although having only about 20,000 
Americanized people of color, virtually controls, by treaties and other- 
wise, about 2,000,000 of people. The Colony is prosperous and 
well governed. If reinforced by one or two hundred thousand 
American colored men, it would be a more effective agency for 
civilizing the Africans of the interior than all the white missionaries 
that could be sent there. 

Fourth; The present effort of the Colonization Society is to get 

.$25,000 for sending colored emigrants to Liberia. That should have 

been raised last night, after two such addresses as those of Dr. Storrs 

and Dr. Hitchcock. If all the liberal minded rich men of this city 

were possessed by the same great conception of the near future of 

Africa that it taxed even the trained powers of expression of these 

eminent scholars to put into brief statements, $1,000,000 would be 

raised in this city, the next month, in order to enable the better classes 

of our colored men to seek their fortunes and fields of duty in the 

iiome of their ancestors. 
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Indeed, if the American people were to give $ioo,ooo,oc)o for the 
comfortable settlement of 1,000,000 of our more intelligent freedmen 
in Liberia, only a small part of the debt we owe to the colored race 
would be paid. — New York Express and Mail, April ly. 



AFRICA FOR THE AFRICANS. 

Among the passengers on board the White Star steamer "Baltic," 
which- arrived in New York August 3, was Professor Edward Wilmot 
Blyden,*'President of Liberia College, in the Republic of Liberia. 
, Probably, in a greater degree than any man living, he represents the 
possibilities of the African race. He is a full-blooded Negro, and was 
born in the Isle of St. Thomas, in the West Indies, in 1833. At an 
early age he went from St. Thomas to Liberia, where he received 
his education at the Alexander High School, of which he afterwards 
became principal. In 1861 he accepted the professorship of languages 
in the then new Liberia College. He w^as also Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic for several years and conducted dif- 
ferent diplomatic missions to neighboring states in a manner which 
reflected great credit on his tact and understanding. In 1866 he 
visited Palestine and Egypt, and published an account of his travels 
in a volume entitled " From West Africa to Palestine. " Professor 
Blyden has contributed many articles to Erasers Magazine and oth- 
er English periodicals and the Methodist Quarterly Review, of New 
York. In 1878 he was appointed Liberian Minister to England. He 
was elected an honorary member of the Athenaeum Club, one of the 
most exclusive clubs in London. On one occasion he'was entertained 
at dinner by Dean Stanley, where he met a number of distinguished 
persons. 

A World reporter called u pon Professor Blyden yesterday. "This 
sort of weather makes me wish myself in Liberia, " he said; "we don't 
get it so hot there. The temperature seldom reaches 85 in the shade." 

" Will you tell me the object of your visit to this country.^ " said 
the reporter. 

"I wish to awaken public interest in the Liberia College, of which 
I am President, and to secure a larger endowment fund, that we 
may increase the faculty and obtain greater facilites for conducting 
our educational work. At present the College has sixteen pupils in 
the collegiate department, and thirty-four in the preparatory- depart- 
ment. The course is completed in four years, and our curriculum 
includes the usual English branches of study." 
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** I have another object in view, " continued Professor Blyden. 
" We wish to get a river steamboat of moderate size for the accom- 
modation of passengers and the conveyance of frei^t to and from 
the seaboard to different points on the St. Paul's river as far as the 
present head of navigation or rapids, about twenty miles from the 
coast. To carry out this object a company of Liberian citizens has been 
organized at Monrovia to raise means to build a boat to promote im- 
proved and permanent means of intercourse between the coast and 
interior settlements. The boat will cost about $6,000, and one-half 
of that amount has been subscribed. We are now soliciting the tak- 
ing of shares of $25 each to raise the balance from persons who are 
interested in the progress of civilization on that Continent. " 

" What is the outlook for the Liberian settlements.^ " 

** The prospects are very promising. We are getting a good class 
of immigrants, especially from North Carolina. A number have set- 
tled at Brewerville. They have coffee farms and raise sugar cane, 
vegetables, ginger, arrow-root and rice for their own consumption, 
as well as live stock. A few years ago a settlement was established 
at Arthington, by Negroes who had been slaves in this country. 
They are doing well." 

" What is the relation between the native Mohammedan tribes of 
Africa and the Christians.^ " 

" Christianity has not had a fair chance in Africa. In the first 
place, missionary operations have been confined to the unnealthy 
districts adjacent to the seaboard, and under such circumstances the 
efforts of the missionaries have been irregular. Men cannot do jus- 
tice to their work when they are continually ailing. Again, the na- 
tives among whom the missionaries have labored have also come in- 
to contact with European traders — Christians they claim to be— and 
practices have presented such a flagrant contrast to the teachings of 
the missionaries that what little good the latter have been able to ac- 
complish in the face of the obstacles with which they have had to 
contend has been more than counterbalanced by the mischief wrought 
by the former. The children who attend the missionary schools are, 
as a rule, the children of the lower class of natives, and their home in- 
fluences are not of a character favorable to the growth of Christian 
precepts. The Mohammedans on the other hand, coming from the 
east and north, belong to what you may call a cognate race to the Ne- 
gro. They are already acclimatized ; they settle in Negro towns, in- 
termarry -with the people and entirely amalgamate with them. By 
this means they come in contact with a better class of people and 
their influence is regular and continuous. The Arab traders do not 
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bring with them the demoralizing commodities which form a large 
part of the stock in trade of the European traders. Hence travellers 
in Africa along the coast find that the Negroes who are Mohammedans 
give greater evidence of self-respect and self-reliance than do most 
of those Negroes who are Christians. It is a very serious and by no 
means agreeable contrast for the Christian world to contemplate. 
The Mohammedans everywhere strenuously oppose the introduction of 
ardent spirits into the country. If it were not for them, intoxicating 
liquors would have wrought fearful havoc among the native tribes." 

When asked what was the social status of the Negro in Europe as 
compared with his position here, Mr. Blyden said : ** There is no room 
for any comparison. The Negro as a class is unknown in Europe. If 
there were six millions of Negroes in England they would be treated 
much as they are here. I do not regard the reception I met with 
there as indicative of the general feeling towards my race. I went to 
England as the accredited Minister of the Republic of Liberia, and no 
social barriers were opposed to me. The two races should never 
amalgamate. I say to the American Negroes: * Come and join us in Libe- 
ria, where we have a country of our own." " My people are in exile 
here," said he to the reporter, " and I am content to share their fate." 
Mr. Blyden is engaged in translating from Arabic to English a book 
on the laws of Central Africa, and expects to complete his task in a 
few months. — The Nevf York World. 



EGYPT AND THE SLAVE-TRADE OF AFRICA. 

BY REV. EDWARD W. BLYDEN, D. D. 

What bearing will recent events in Egypt have upon the Soudan 
and its unfortunate native population? By the Soudan here we 
mean that vast region to the west of Zanzibar, stretching from Unyan- 
yembe to the upper waters of the Congo. 

It is evident that Egypt will never again be left to the uncontrol- 
led government of the Egyptians or Mohammedans. The Christian 
nations of Europe will now take a more direct part in the political as 
well as the financial affairs of that country. Prince Bismarck has re- 
cently insisted on the doctrine that the Great Powers, and not Tur- 
key alone, are entitled to decide what is meant by good government 
in Egypt. England's interest in Egypt is such that she must see that 
order is entirely restored and peace placed upon a permanent basis 
before she will cease operations. The disbanding of the Egyptian 
army, the punishment of its leaders, and the establishment of an ef- 
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ficient government at Cairo, are the indispensable conditions of any 
settlement which England will accept. It is. clear that European su- 
pervision will be established over every branch of the Egyptian 

administration. 

The result of this upon Africa, from the Indian ocean to the At- 
lantic, cannot but be most favorable. The slave markets at Cairo, 
Khartoum, Gondokoro, etc. will be forever closed, and hapless thou- 
sands will no longer be dragged from their homes, under the most 
heart-rending circumstances, to gratify the avarice of the Arab 
slave-dealers. 

Notwithstanding the treaties made with the Khedive of Egypt and 
the Sultan of Zanzibar for the suppression of the nefarious traffic, still 
it is estimated that four hundred thousand Negroes are annually the 
victims of this scourge. The fact is, that slaver}^ among the 
large mass of Mohammedans, who are not brought into contact with 
the light of the nineteenth century, is regarded as, in many respects, 
a beneficent institution, and probably but feW in Oriental Mohamme- 
dan countries who buy the slaves know anything of the horrors atten- 
dant upon their capture and deportation. There has been, therefore, 
in the central governments of Turkey and Egypt, a practical indiffer- 
ence to the evils of the traffic, and a disposition often to profit from 
what seemed a harmless enterprise. There has been vigor in its sup- 
pression only when Christian Euiopean influence hns had the lead. 
The four Turks who succeeded Gordon Pasha in the government of 
the Soudan have been working under a body of men at Cairo, deeply 
compromised by the slave-trade. 

The active supervision of Egyptian administration by the Christ- 
ian Powers is no doubt the providential means for ridding the world 
of an enormous evil, and opening up the way for the progress of the 
Gospel in Africa. An important check will be placed upon the slave- 
trade in the inaccessible interior when the foreign market for slaves 
is limited or entirely closed. 

There is nothing to be apprehended from the proceedings of Mo- 
hammed Achmet, the " Muhdi " or pretended Messiah of Islam, who 
is leading a fanatical horde on the western borders of Egypt. It is 
not at all improbable that the aim of his supporters is to make the 
Nile once more the high road of the slave-traffic and revive the slave- 
market at Cairo. There is no hope of his making any progress if he 
direct his course westward. 

There is, however, in the western countries of Soudan — that is to 
say, the countries east of Liberia and Sierra Leone — an extraordina- 
ry movement going on for the diffusion of the Mohammedan faith. 
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A Jehad has been proclaimed by powerful Mohammedan chiefs a- 
gainst the pagan tribes. Samudu, a wealthy and learned chief belong- 
ing to the Konia* Mandingoes, has an army of thirty thousand foot- 
men and three thousand horsemen, and he is pushing his enterprise 
of converting pagans to Islam with great energy. His forces are 
just now directed against the powerful kingdom of Soolima, of which 
Falaba is the capital, about 250 miles east of Sierra Leone. Falaba has 
for more than fifty years been successfully resisting attacks made up- 
on it periodically by Foulah Mohammedans. The King of Falaba 
informed the writer in 1872 that it was a tradition handed down in 
his family for generations that the adoption of a new religion would 
be the political ruin of his country. " Soolima will become Moham- 
medan, " he said " only when our towns are all reduced to ashes and 
our people are all killed." But Samudu is determined that Falaba shall 
" pray. " t Another powerful chief of the Seracoulie tribe, living in 
the country about the head-waters of the Niger, with a large army, is 
working his way to the coast. Their motto is taken from the second 
sura of the Koran (ii, 189) : "Fight them till there be no dissent, and 
the worship be only to God; but if they desist, then let there be no 
hostility save against the transgressors. " 

In Liberia no fear is entertained of Mohammedan hostility. The 
Mohammedans are friendly to the Republic as far as they are acquaint- 
ed with its objects and methods, and are more anxious than other- 
wise to ally themselves with its political fortunes. The feelings of 
the Nigritian Mohammedans, both in regard to slavery and to their 
relations with Christians, especially of their own race, must not be 
inferred from the conduct in those respects of the wild races from 
Tartary or of the fiercer tribes of the Arabian desert. — The Foreign 
Missionary, 
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The By-Laws of Liberia College make it obligatory upon the Presi- 
dent to give an annual statement to " the Board of Trustees of the 
conditions of the College in its different departments, with such re- 
flections and recommendations as his observation and experience 
may suggest as proper." It is in accordance with this requirement 
that the report now before us was made. The following paragraphs 
possess general interest : 

♦ Konia is the region of country east of Liberia, in which the flourishing cities of Mu- 
sardu and Medina are situated. The King of Medina, Ibrahima Sissi, it will be remem- 
bered, has recently sought the alliance of Liberia. 

tThis is the phrase used among the Africans to indicate conversion to Islam. 
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" At the opening of the first term this year, in February last, eight 
students were enrolled in the Collegiate Department, who either paid 
the fee for the term or gave theirTnote to the^treasurer forj the a- 
mount. In the Preparatory Department twenty-eight students were 
enrolled, all of whom have paid their own expenses, making a total of 
thirty-six students in the college. We do not find that the exaction 
of tuition fees has at all interfered with the interests of the institution, 
except for the better, — providing us with a fund, however small, to 
assist in meeting current expenses. 

" Of Aborigines, there have been in the College, three Bassas, one 
Congo, and one Kroo, all of whom have maintained a respectable 
grade in their studies, attendance and behavior. There are three stu- 
dents in the Collegiate department and one in the Preparatory, look- 
ing forward to the ministry. The three in the College are Presb5rte- 
rians ; the other, who expects to enter College next term, is a Baptist. 

" The annual examination of the two departments was attended 
this_year by an unusual number of visitors from Monrovia and the St. 
Paul and Mesurado rivers. The Mandingo youth whom I had engag- 
ed at Sierra Leone as teacher of Arabic and Native languages having 
been prevented from coming, I have opened a class for the teaching 
of the Arabic language. To this class, persons not connected with 
the College are admitted. In the month of September I was visited 
by a learned Mohammedan from Musardu, now the presiding 
officer of the mosque at Vonswah. He came with four of his pupils. 
I gave them apartments in the College building, where he instructed 
his scholars daily. He had with him an elementary treatise on arith- 
metic in Arabic, from which he gave lessons. On his departure I pre- 
sented him with a large Arabic Bible ( Beirut translation ) with which 
he was highly pleased. 

" The Library is far from adequate to the present needs and pur- 
poses of the college. It consists of about 4,000 volumes, but few works 
of reference less than 25 years old. The nucleus of this library was 
collected in the United States in 1862. During the year we have re- 
ceived from the Trustees of Donations two consignments of valuable 
text-books, all new and of the latest editions. We need books of refer- 
ence and text-books in Greek and Roman history and literature, in 
English language, history, and literature, and in Arabic. We need 
also modern text-books in mathematics aud the natural sciences.^v^H 

. " We must not lose sight of the importance of a removal of the 
College to an interior site, where we may have wider scope. We 
ought to have a work shop connected with the College, in which a 
knowledge of the use of carpenter's and other tools may be acquired. 
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especially for training of youth from the interior. We need room al- 
so for agricultural pursuits. It is clear that tlys is to be largely an 
agricultural country. We cannot compete in manufacturing industry 
with the advanced nations. 

" The failings of the Negro in the United States and elsewhere, 
under white rule, may be attributed altogether to the lack of oppor- 
tunity in the first place, for continuous training and careful culture; and, 
secondly, to the want of opening for the exercise of his talents. All 
men of whatever race, need careful and protracted training, and the 
stimulus that comes from an unlimited prospect of advancement. 

"If, however, the intention of the white people is to debar the Ne- 
gro from the higher spheres of activity in America — and I do not see 
with the increased multitudes from Europe, how they can ever afford to 
g^ve him access to those spheres, or when they will ever need his ser- 
vices in them, — it does seem like a waste of time, a mistake and a 
blunder, to be giving him years of culture to enable him to fill subordi- 
nate positions. If they mean to fit him for labor among his people in that 
land, — and his people, as a class, in consequence of the numerical and 
other superiority of the whites, can never rise above menial occupa- 
tions, — I do not see that he will ever be able to brin^ his learning in- 
to useful exercise or ever enjoy the possibilities of intellectual growth. 
Now if the friends of the Negro% see that, not merely from prejudice 
or race antipathy but from the force of circumstances, they cannot af- 
ford to give him a vertical outlet, why not candidly tell him so, and 
point him to the wide African field which awaits his trained energies. 
Why keep sounding in his ears his deficiencies and short comings 
which, under the circumstances, can never be remedied in America?" 



LIBERIA COFFEE. 



Hon. John H. Smyth, L. L. D. , Minister Resident and Consul Gen- 
eral of the United States to Liberia, has accomplished a good work 
by his very elaborate report on Liberian Coffee, printed by the De- 
partment of State in the volume on the "Commercial Relations of the 
United States, " for March 1882. 

The description of the coffee tree generally, will apply to the Li- 
berian variety. Its trunk sends forth primary branches in pairs and 
opposite, and the pairs are at right angles. The fruit or berry is at 
first green, but as it approaches maturity it becomes more and more 
of a deep red color. It is of unusual size. Wild trees are found in the 
forest more than 30 feet high, and 10 to 12 inches in diameter. So, 
also, the cultivated tree exceeds in size that of any other variety. The 
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virtues attributed to coffee generally are possessed in a higher degree 
by the Liberian variety, it being of superior quality and strength. 

As to the origin of the Liberia coffee, opinions at first varied, some 
supposing it to be indigenous, others thought it was introduced by 
the Portuguese in remote times and had become acclimated ; but at 
present the opinion prevails that the Liberia coffee is a native of the 
country. It has been found wild from the sea-shore to the section 
where the mountains or hilly land descends into the grassy plains on 
the borders of the Mandingo country. The wild coffee is little inferior 
to the cultivated kind, and has been found in the forest larger than 
that cultivated. The coffee tree delights most in hilly grounds. In 
Liberia, while grown in all varieties of soil, it prospers most in soils of 
a loose nature, such as the sandy and loamy soils, especially if these 
are strengthened by the addition of rocks. It is in such situations 
that the Liberia coffee acquires that superior flavor that is not equal- 
led by any other coffee on the globe. On low lands the largest berry 
and largest crops are produced ; but it is to the dry, rocky hills one 
must look for the finest quality. 

Situated between latitudes 4 deg. to 8 deg. north, for the produc- 
tion of the finest coffee the climate of Liberia is unsurpassed. The 
temperature ranges from 74 deg. to 88 deg. Fahr. , in the shade. The 
lowest observed in Monrovia was during the prevalence of the harmat- 
tan winds in the month of January, when the thermometer stood 62 
deg. Fahr. at sunrise. The range is not so high in the interior, as the 
land rises rapidly. About 25 miles from the coast the land in some 
places is 550 feet above the sea-level; and at the distance of 198 miles 
it is 2, 200 feet. But notwithstanding this difference of altitude, the 
coffee is of the same superior quality wherever found, whether it be 
near the sea or in the interior. The long dry seasons tend to ma- 
ture the bean thoroughly and develop its peculiar aroma. 

The method of cultivation is somewhat similar to that adopted in 
the East Indies. The forests are cleared in the same manner as in 
other countries. The entire ground is not plowed or dug up, but holes 
are made in rows 12 feet apart, and the plants inserted. The seeds are 
deposited in the nursery in rows 3 feet apart and 4 inches apart in the 
rows, and are transplanted at one and two years old. The transplant- 
ing is best done at the beginning of the rainy season, in May and June. 
They commence to bear in 3 years, and attain their full maturity at 12 
years. Single trees at 8 years have been known to produce 5 pounds. 
36 pounds of dry marketable coffee have been gathered from a single 
tree. The Dutch Consul informed Mr. Sm5rth that he gathered, as the 
product of two seasons, 220 lbs. of coffee from 8 trees grown in his gar- 
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den at Sinou. A Ceylon coffee planter of 30 years' experience, estimates 
that the product of an acre of Liberia coffee would, under favorable 
circumstances, equal that of 10 acres of Ceylon coffee. The produce 
of an acre of Liberia coffee trees 10 years old, properly cultivated, may 
safely be put down at 1 500 pounds. 

The export of coffee from Liberia the last season was a little more 
than 300,000 pounds. Considering the productiveness of the Liberian 
variety, the fertile soil and genial climate, one would naturally be sur- 
prised to see so small a quantity of coffee produced for exportation. 
But it must be remembered that coffee production in Liberia is in its 
infancy, and the people are poor. By removing the hindrances now 
in the way of large production, the coffee grown in Liberia would be 
of such a quantity as would affect American commerce for good. The 
people of Liberia seek in two directions for aid to bring about this 
desirable result. First, they look to American capitalists. They be- 
lieve that Some arrangement might be made, by which the interests 
of capitalists could be thoroughly secured for the introduction of 
money into the country for the production of coffee. 

Again, the people of Liberia look to the United States Govern- 
ment for co-operation. Mr. Smyth modestly hints that by "encouraging 
the emigration of the Negro population of America and their settle- 
ment in Liberia, this co-operation will be most effective. Such a 
course will be found to be only in keeping with the efforts which not 
only American philanthropists, but also the United States Govern- 
ment have always made to sustain the infant Colony and Republic. 
This help would arrive most opportunely. It would come at a time 
when European monarchism, with loud raps, is knocking at the door 
of Liberia. When the civilized settlements planted farther and far- 
ther in the interior, shall have become numerous and strong enough 
to stop the wars that harass the land, labor will be settled and produc- 
tive, and the natives inclined to peaceful pursuits, will engage largely 
in the growing of coffee. As soon, too, as there is security for labor 
and protection for trade, other commodities will be increased ; and 
there will spring up a large and profitable commerce, to which the 
present commerce of the country bears no proportion, and, with suit- 
able encouragement, the larger portion of this commerce will flow to- 
wards the United States." 



MASSACHUSETTS COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of this valued auxiliary was held, by adjourn- 
ment, at the office of the President, Hon : G. Washington Warren, 
131 Devonshire Street, Boston, on Tuesday, July 12, 1882. The offi- 
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cers of the last year were re-elected with the exception of Theophilus 
R. Marvin, Esq. one of the Managers and the oldest Corporate mem- 
ber, who has recently deceased. No action was taken in reference to 
the appointment of an Agent for the collection of funds in Massachu- 
setts : the sentiment of the meeting being, however, that the matter 
should be left in the hands of the American Colonization Society, as 
for some years past . 



AN IMPORTANT MISSION. 

Rev.Dr.Edward W. Blyden, President of Liberia College, is now in 
this country to collect funds and secure professors of moral and intel- 
lectual philosophy and of mathematics for the College, and to present 
the claims of Africa upon the direct descendants of Africans in the 
United States. He intends also to make a tour among the colored 
people of the South. He will not return to Liberia for several months. 



THE FALL EXPEDITION. 



The American Colonization Society is preparing to send a num- 
ber of select people by the bark Monrovia, expected to return in time 
to sail from New York, November ist, next, for Liberia. Con- 
tributions in money, and in agricultural and mechanical tools to out- 
fit emigrants, are earnestly solicited. 



DONATIONS OF BOOKS. 



Grateful acknowledgment is made of the liberality of William 
Bucknell, Esq., of Philadelphia, in the gift of three libraries for the 
Society's schools at Arthington and Brewerville, and of Charles 
Foster, Esq., of the same City, of thirty copies of his excellent work, 
— The Story of the Gospel— ior use also in Liberia. We are sure that 
many, not merely of the children in Africa, but adults, will welcome 
these books, and invoke the favor of Heaven on their generous 
donors. 

THE NORTH-WEST BOUNDARY QUESTION. 

The annexed letter from Mr. C. T. O. King, Agent of the American 

Colonization Society in Africa, briefly advises of the renewed demand 

by the British Government for the immediate settlement, essentially 

on its own terms, of the boundary and other questions at issue since 

1870 between the Governments of Liberia and Great Britain. 
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Later and fuller intelligence has been received to the effect that on 
the 17th of June, within the ** forty-eight hours allowed" the Presi- 
dent to make reply, the Secretary of State informed Governor 
Havelock that in the Legislature alone resided authority, undei the 
Constitution, to determine questions involving the public domain, and 
therefore the Executive had no power at present to act as requested. 
In answer to this a dispatch from Governor Havelock reached Mon- 
rovia on the 23rd of June reviewing the President's power and duties, 
expressing regret at the delay to accept the offer fixing the Mannah 
river as the boundary line, and stating that reference had again been 
made of the matters in dispute to his Government for instructions. 

An " Executive Council " is a Liberia institution. It is simply a 
conference by leading citizens, invited by the President, with himself 
and the members of his Cabinet, in relation to any particular matter 
before the Executive authorities. The advantages of it are that the 
drift of public opinion is thus reached, and counsel obtained as to 
what ought to be done at any unusual juncture of affairs. 

LETTER FROM MR. C. T. O. KING. 

Monrovia y June 28th, 1^82. 
Dear Sir : 

Her Majesty's ship " Bull Frog" arrived hereon the 15th 
inst. with a dispatch from Governor Havelock to the Government. 
I went by invitation to the Executive Council to hear the dispatch 
read . It conveyed the decision arrived at by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, to wit : Her Britannic Majesty's Government will acknowledge 
the North West Boundary of the Republic to be at Maunah river, in- 
stead of Marfar river as has been proposed, provided the Liberian 
Government ratify at once the proposed article of agreement entered 
into conditionally between Governor Havelock and the President: — 
otherwise, the British Government will insist upon the settlement of 
the claims in favor of British subjects for the plunder committed on 
British property in 1870, and in that case the territorial question to 
remain open and unsettled. 

The claims of British subjects amount to ;£88:389s;3d — say $42,422,- 
49. It was decided in the Council that the matter should stand over 
as ordered by the Senate, to be taken up by the Legislature in Decem- 
ber next. 

Yours very respectfully, 

C. T. O. KING. 
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From The Liberia Observer, 

OUR RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

It would be ungrateful not to concede that the Republic of Li- 
beria for the first twenty years of its existence was under greater 
obligations to the Government of Great Britain than to that of any 
other Power. 

Since the passage of the Port ot Entry law we have fallen into a 
kind of disgrace with the English. The law went into force against 
the wishes of some of our best men. The lamented President Ben- 
son conceded that it was unwise that the whole line of the Liberian 
coast should be kept open to foreign trade, indeed it made it difficult 
to collect the revenue. He called the attention of the British 
Government to the subject and invited suggestions from it, as to the 
ports which it would consider best to keep open to foreign trade ^ 
The Premier of the day promised to give the subject his attention, 
but before anything could be done Mr. Benson went out of power, 
and his successor approved the bill in its present form. 

From this Port of Entry law has arisen the worst features of the 
North-West boundary dispute ; and many native difficulties may be 
traced to the same cause. 

Had the territories to the North-West of Robertsport,or the princi- 
pal trading places therein, been open to foreign trade, there could 
have been no excuse for the attempt to deprive Liberia of them, nor 
would it have been possible to form among the native tribes in that 
region a party adverse to Liberia and its claims. The Chiefs of 
Gallinas are not opposed to Liberia, quite the contrary ; but they feel 
it to be unjust that the Liberians should neither supply them with 
trade adequate to their wants nor allow others than themselves to do 
so. 

It is gratifying, however, to notice that a policy on the line of that 
President Benson had evidently marked out for the regulation of 
foreign trade along the coast of Liberia, is likely to be adopted in the 
end and then much of the unpleasant feeling on the part of foreigners 
about our restricted commercial policy will be removed. 

In Liberia feelings of doubt about the intentions of the English 
Government toward Liberia became general as far back as 1 869, when 
it was understood that Monrovia would have been bombarded had 
not some arrangement been arrived at for the payment of the Mannah 
river indemnity of that year. 

This feeling of the Liberians was further intensified by the un- 
fortunate upshot of the Boundary Commission of 1879, and the 
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subsequent neglect of the English Government to notice remon- 
strances of the Liberian Government in regard to the subject. 

The recent demand for payment of the Mannah river claims of 
1 87 1, has had a very unfortunate effect. Because, before the dispatch 
of the military expedition of 1871, due and sufficient notice of the in- 
tended expedition was given to the Governor of Sierra Leone in or- 
der that British subjects might withdraw from the theatre of hostilities, 
and that there should be no friction in the relations between the two 
countries. Notwithstanding all these precautions we have been tried, 
convicted and mulcted in the sum of forty two thousand dollars for no 
other offence than of defending our citizens and their property from 
outrage and spoilation. One thing is absolutely true that the Liberians 
never plundered nor burned the British factories at Mannah Salijah, 
and the Liberians feel that for the English Government to enforce 
payment of this claim under the circumstances is distinctly unjust. 
They feel that there should be some show of fairness, and above all 
that unless a disinterested party declares the claim a just one it ought 
not to be enforced. 

The successive Liberian Administrations have shown great will- 
ingness to listen to the suggestions of the English Government. 

This same willingness to listen to the English Government has 
been shown in the recent negotiations in March. The English want- 
ed all the territories north of Robertsport. We offered a compromise. 
We said we would withdraw our claims to the Muttru country and 
to Gumbo, Cassa, and Gallinas. We agreed that the Liberian boun- 
dary should be at the Sulymah river, a boundary suggested some 
years ago by the English Commissioners, and we only asked in return, 
that the obnoxious Mannah river claim be dropped. 

The Government of Great Britain is reported to be very determin- 
ed on this question. They are willing that the Liberian territories 
should extend as far the Mannah river, but no further. It would be 
wise however in the English Government if it would listen to the pro- 
posals of Liberia, because greater advantages will ensue from that 
course than from the one they seem disposed to adopt. It is better 
for Nations, however powerful, to have neighbors, however feeble, 
well-disposed toward them than the reverse. And nothing can be 
more certain than that if we are forced into a settlement against right 
and justice, it will only be laying the seeds of future trouble. History 
shows that injuries are equally remembered by families and Nations 
from generation to generation. 
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THE LOAN OF 1871. 

We understand that a despatch has been received at the Depart- 
ment of State from the British Foreign Office, making demand for 
the payment of a bond of One Thousand pounds sterling — the said 
bond being one of those issued in 1871. 

We are unable to give the reply of the Secretary of State. It is 
obvious, however, that no demand for payment ought to be made 
before the expiration of 1885. It is quite time however that we take 
measures to provide the means for the payment of this Loan. 

We suggest that the mineral resources of the country be utilized 
for that purpose. The gold fields of West Africa are now attracting 
great attention. Commander Cameroil, who recently passed up the 
Liberian Coast on his way to England from the Gold Coast, is said 
to have expressed the opinion that Liberia was also rich in gold. 

Perhaps if a hint ot the readiness of the Government to approve 
any equitable scheme looking for a development of our mineral re- 
sources with the object of liquidating the principal and interest of 
the Loan was given to the Council of Foreign Bondholders, an 
arrangement might be arrived at satisfactory to all parties ; and which 
would keep this subject out of the hands of Her Britannic Majesty's 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. — The Liberia Observer, 
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The ' Missionary Republic." — Liberia celebrated the thirty-fifth anniversary of its 
Declaration of Independence on Wednesday, July 26th, 1882. The capital of the Republic 
is named Monrovia, after the excellent James Monroe, President of the United States, by 
whose authority the ship Elizabeth sailed from New York for Africa, February 6ih, 1820, 
with 88 colored emipfrants, of whom 40 were from New York, 33 from Pennsylvania, 9 from 
Virginia, 2 from Maryland, and 2 from the District of Columbia. The United States Gov- 
ernment appointed Rev. Samuel Bacon as its agent, and the American Colonization 
Society appointed Dr. Samuel A. Crozer its sole agent. A friend of Liberia proposes that 
special contributions should be sent to the Treasurer of the American Colonization Society 
in Washington, D. C . , for the purpose of sending a company of select colored emigrants to 
form a new interior settlement beyond Arthington, towards Bopora, to be called Garfieldy 
in honor of our late President, James A. Gartield, who manifested in many ways his inter- 
est in the African Republic. — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

DiKECT Steam Communication. — A meeting was held at the residence of Rev. Dr. C. 
H. Thompson, on Tuesday evening, August 15th, to forma permanent organization, whose 
object shall be to memorialize the Congress of the United States for the establishment of 
direct mail communication betweeft a port of the United States and a port in the Republic 
of Liberia, and to do whatever else may tend to further the interests of trade between the 
two countries. An organization was formed, composed of the following persons : Rev. E. 
A. P. Albert, Rev. Dr. C. H. Thompson,' Mr. John W. Pierce, Rev. T. G. Montgomery, 
Rev. A. M. Green, Mr. Henry Adams, Mr. James N. Bell, Rev. Stephen Priestly, Rev. 
G. W. Walker, J. H. Coker, M. D.; Mr. M. E. Brown, Mr. Edward J. Davis, and Ed- 
ward Lind. — Neih Orleans Times — Democrat. 
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The Bassa Tribe. — Mrs. Matilda Vonbrunn, a missionary of the Woman's Baptist 
Missionary Society, meets with remarkable success in labors among the Bassa people in 
Liberia, *' On every side," she writes, " they are calling for books and teachers. There 
are three women here who would gladly go out among these people, if they could be sup- 
ported . As they are already acclimated, they would be the bast ones to send. Any one 
of them would gladly go if she could receive $ioo a year and her board." Books are 
in great demand, and alphabet cards. The natives want their children to be taught to- 
read in English. 

Anxious for Missionaries. — Though the Mandingoes are Mohammedans, they are 
quite anxious to have missionaries come to their country and teach their children. The 
Mandingoes are the only natives that I have visited that agreed to put their girl child- 
ren in school. Seneo Sissi promised me, if I would return and teach his people, that he 
would do all in his power for the success of the station . There are a great many horses 
in that section of country. I saw, at the market that takes place weekly at Slaughie, large 
quantities of gold, copper, and iron. I was the first civilized person who was ever known 
to visit that section of country ; and, although the women and children ran away when I 
would start toward them, I was warmly received by all the chiefs, who insisted on my 
promising them that I would return and teach their children. — W. F. E. De Claybrook, 
Grand Bassa y Liberia ^ March 13, 1882. 

The Scriptukes in Arabic. — There is no greater mistake made than is done by those 
who take all the native tribes of Africa to be barbarians of the lowest grade. We clip the 
following from the Bible Society Record. " Mr. Alfred B. King, Principal of the Alexan- 
der High School, at Clay-Ashland. Liberia, made a tour of exploration to Bopora in 
December last, carrying with him specimen copies of the Scriptures in Arabic." Of the 
greeting which met him in this place, he says : "At Bopora I was enthusiasticallv received, 
and although the town was thoroughly under Mohammedan domination, I circulated every 
copy of the Gospels I had among native young men, who read the Arabic as readily as I 
can the English, and who were very much pleased to get them. I had applications for 
twice the number I carried. Two Mohammedan young men followed me home to get 
copies of the Ingele^ as they call the Gospels. Even the old King and the Imaum of the 
mosque asked each for a copy. I was not prepared to find such a readiness on the part of 
the Mandingoes to receive and read the Gospels." 

A New Mohammedan M^ivjs. — Ye>terJa/ mjrnli^, Miy 19th, at 8 o'clock, the 
foundation stones were laid for the erection of a Moharnm *dan Mosque at Mountain Cut, 
Foulah Town. The size of the Mosque is 52 feet long and 32 feet wide, ani is estimated to 
contain some 400 persons. The stones were laid in the presence of a lar^e assembly of 
Cririsiians and Mohammedans from Fourah Biy and Aberdeen. The officiating 
priests were Sheritfe MobammeJ Sallee, native of Mecca, Arabia; Sheriffe Moulan Ali, 
native of Fez, Morocco; Alpha Mo lamined Sanusi, and Alpha Omaru. The first three 
read the ceremonies for the occasion, and the last concluded with a prayer. At the end of 
the ceremoi.ies coUcciions were made, and the sura of ;^33 was gathered a.non^ the mixed 
assembly. Almany Araarah addressed ihc ^fathering in English, thankin^^ them for their 
presence and hoped that in ail their transactions in this world, they should not lose sight 
of Almighty God tlieir Maker. — The i^Vest African Reporter^ Sierra Leone. 

HEATHbN AND CiviLizED Akrica.— More than a thousand lectures and addresses on 
Afric I have been delivered within the last three years in Virginia and other Sojthern 
States, by Mr. Jacob C. Hazeley. He was born in Sierra Leone, West Africa, and has 
travelled extensively in Africa. His lectures are illustrated by more than loo pictures, 
exhibited by the sciopticon. The Grebo Palai'er House and other views represent heathen 
Africa, while views of churches, mission stations, and distinguished persons, represent 
Civilized Africa^ especially in Sierra Leone, Liberia, and Lagos. His lectures have been 
larg jly attended, and by his liberal arrangements, churches, and Sunday-schools have been 
aided. — Phitadeiph ia Inquirer. 
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Receipts of the American Colonization Society. 



During the month of June, 1882. 



Rhodk Island. ($1010.00.) 

Providence. Bequest of Mrs. Phoebe 
Whipple, by W. A. Griswold, Ex: 
Newport. Miss Ellen Townsend . . 

Kentucky. ($20.00.) 
Louisville. Thomas Stevens 

For Repository. ($1.00.) 
Missouri 



1000 00 
10 00 



20 00 



I 00 



Recapitulation. 

Donations 30 00 

Legacy .... 1000 00 

For African Repository x 00 

Rent of Colonization Building 136 00 

Interest for Schools in Liberia. ... 90 00 

Total Receipts in June $1257 00 



During the month of July, 1882. 



Maine. (socts.) 

Freeport. Legacy of Capt. Newell 
Turner, balance, by B. Freeman, 
Ex: 



50 



Massachusetts. ($10.00.) 
North Brook field. A Friend lo 00 

Connecticut. ($100.00. ) 
New Haven. R. S. Fellowes 100 00 

New Jersey. ($42.00.) 

Princeton. Proxy Collections, trans- 
mitted by Rev. Dr. John Maclean 32 00 
Trenton . John S. Chambers 10 00 

Pennsylvania. ($10.00.) 

Hollidaysburg. Miss Mary Vance 10 00 

Kentucky. ($500.00.) 
Danville . Legacy of Rev. Ephra- 



im A. Smith, by Samuel Ayres, 
Trustee 500 00 

Indiana. ($2497.00.) 

Shawnee Mound Legacy of Jesse 
Meharry, in part, by John A. 
Kumler, Sec. of Exrs., less $3 ex- 
change 249700 

For Repository. ($4.00.) 

New Jersey $1. 
Canada $1 



Georgia $2. 



Recapit j lation . 



4 00 



Donations 162 00 

Legacies 2997 5° 

For African Repository 4 00 

Rent of Colonization Building 202 90 

mam. »^i^H^MH^W 

Total Receipts in July $33^6 40 



During the month of August, 1882. 



Vermont. C$31.24.) 

Essex. Annuity of Naihan Lathrop 
by S. G. Butler, Ex: $31. 47, less 
expenses 23Cts 31 24 

New York. ($50.00.) 
New York City. M. L. S. by Rev. 



Dr. John C. Lowrie 

Pennsylvania. ($50.00.) 
Philadelphia. John H. Converse. . 



50 00 



50 00 



10 00 



For Repository. ($10.00.) 
Pennsylvania 

Recapitulation. 

Donations 100 00 

Annuity 3*24 

For African Repository » 00 

Rent of Colonization Building 98 50 

Interest for Schools in Liberia 89 »>, 

Toul Receipts in August — $a68 94 
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THE RACE FOR AFRICA. 

There has never been a more intense and concentrated effort ta 
open a continent than is now directed towards Africa. From Algeria, 
from Egypt, from Zanzibar, from the mouth of the Zambesi, from Na- 
tal, from Cape Colony, from Benguela via Bihe, from the Congo and 
the Ogowe, the Niger, the St. Paul's, the Gambia and the Senegal, 
the influences of exploration, commerce, missionary and colonization 
endeavor, are penetrating the vast interior with so much energy and 
success that, with whatever difficulties and obstacles, the result can- 
not be doubtful. A few years will give access to the immense and 
varied treasures of a magnificent quarter of the globe, and bring its 
mighty domain under the sway of Christian civilization. 

Governmental. At no time in the last century has every part 
of the Mediterranean been so involved in European diplomacy as at 
the present day. An uprising in Egypt summons the might of Eng- 
land to cease only when the horrible slave trade, which continues ta 
devastate the upper Nile countries, shall be suppressed, and order, an 
upright administration of laws, and a free channel for the world's com- 
merce shall be secured. France has assumed supreme control of 
Tunis at a great cost of blood and treasure. Leading governments 
have taken steps for securing more adequate protection for foreigners 
in Morocco. 

The progress of French dominion in Central Africa is noted by 
the return of the national expedition under Capt. Gallieni. This ex- 
ploration had for its main object the location of the proposed govern • 
ment branch line of the Sahara railway from the headwaters of the 
Niger to the French military colony on the Senegal, thence- to con- 
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nect by steamer with France, and to treat with the natives. In these 
respects the mission seems to have been successful. At the same time, 
France has not abandoned the scheme of building a railroad from 
Algeria to Timbuctoo, and the project of flooding portions of the 
Great Desert is again discussed with new vigor. The bill introduced 
in the Chamber of Deputies by the Minister of War for the creation of 
an African army, provides that this effective force shall consist of fifty- 
eight battalions, three hundred and one companies of infantry, seventy- 
five squadrons of cavalry, and thirteen batteries of artillery with nine- 
ty guns, in addition to the engineer and transport services. 

The Portuguese government has decided to establish stations in 
its extensive African possessions for the assistance of explorers and 
commercial caravans, by giving such information and help as may be 
needed. Each station will be in the midst of an inclosure sufficiently 
large to admit of the necessary buildings, and enough productive land 
to afford self-support by cultivation. It will have at its head a mili- 
tary officer, whose staff is to be composed of a surgeon, chaplain, and 
a dozen master-workmen, such as carpenters, masons and farmers. 
Trading houses will have agents at the stations for traffic with the 
natives. Capt. Capello is to have charge of the first station, which 
is to be located at Bihe. The same government has signed a con- 
tract with the National Steam Navigation Company for a packet ser- 
vice between Lisbon and Portuguese ports on the West Coast of Af- 
rica. The extreme points of the new line will be Lisbon and Mossa- 
medes, the intermediate ports at which tne vessels will call being 
Funchal, (Madeira,) St. Vincent, and Santiago, (Cape Verde Islands,) 
Prince's Island, Sau Thome, Rio Zaira, (Congo,) Ambris, Loando, 
and Benguela, The new steamers must not be over 4,000 or under 
1,800 tons burthen, with minimum speed of ten and a half miles an 
hour, and accommodations for 60 first and second and 126 third" 
class passengers. The Portuguese government will grant an annual 
subsidy of ^6,600, or $33,000. 

The Italian government is preparing to dispatch a special messen- 
ger to King John of Abyssinia, with a draft of an amicable treaty and 
gifts of natural and artificial stones, guns for hunting elephants, bar- 
rel organs, and various nick-nacks. 

So large has become the number of vessels and men engaged, and 
so important the interests to be guarded, that the Admiralty will here- 
after appoint an admiral instead of a commodore to the command 
of the British squadron on the West Coast of Africa. 

Explorations. Among the papers of the late Capt. Wybrants, 
is a minute statement concerning the Sabia, which flows into the Mo- 
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zambique. Dr. Flegel has penetrated the Sahara region. The ex- 
pedition of the Geographical Society of Rome, in charge of Signors 
Matteucci and Massari, has crossed the continent from Egypt to the 
Gulf of Guinea. M. Sueci, of the Italian Society of Commerce, has 
returned from Madagascar and the Commores, bearing an advanta- 
geous concession. Major Mechow has arrived at Milan from research- 
es in Loando. En in Bey asserts that Beatrice gulf, supposed to be a 
bay of the Albert Nyanza, is a separate body of water. Three cas- 
cades have been discovered on the Quango. 

Dr. Stecker, of the German African Society, is making encouraging 
progress from Abyssinia to the Central lakes, after an examination 
of Lake Tzana and its vicinity. This lake is one of the many formed 
by the rivers which come foaming down from the Abyssinian mount- 
ains, rushing over the rocks in such magnificent cascades as to earn 
for this region the title of the Switzerland of Africa. Several rivers 
of considerable size flow into it, the principal one, the Blue Nile, en- 
tering at the south-west, near which juts out the peninsula of Zegni, 
its whole mountamous surface forming one immense coffee planta- 
tion. The dwellings are of stone, and like the majority of those of 
the other villages of the lake, are distinguished from those of the 
interior by a remarkable degree of neatness, as well as for the hos- 
pitality of their inmates, Dr. Stecker estimates the area of Lake 
Tzana as five times that of the Lake of Geneva. 

The Royal Geographical Society of England has decided on 
equipping a party for the exploration of the equatorial yet snow-cap- 
ped mountains Kenia and Killimanjaro, and the country thence to tne 
eastern shores of the Victoria Nyanza ; Mr. Joseph Thomson is to 
be the commander. Four exploring expeditions are preparing by the 
International African Association, of which the King of Belgium is the 
zealous president. The first, under Col. Wouvermanns, will go from 
Daves-Salaam, south of Zanzibar, to Urango, south of the Tanganyika, 
whose southern shore they will explore as far as Karama, They will 
then journey to ascertain where the Lualaba flows into the lake of 
Moero-Okata. To reach Nyanguc, they will go to meet the second 
expedition, led by Prof. Dusief, which starts from Capstadt and fol- 
lows Livingstones' route up the valley of the Zambesi to Lathosi. They 
will penetrate the Londo to ascertain the exact source of Lake Bang- 
weola, and passing through Benba, will join Col. Wouvermann's par- 
ty in Casembe, so that they may make the difficult journey to Nyan- 
gue together. The third, commanded by Col. Strauch, will explore 
the Congo. A number of small steamers that can be taken to 
pieces will be transported from the lower to the higher portion of 
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that famous river by one thousand natives, whom Stanley has collect- 
ed at Vivi. The fourth expedition, under Mr. Emil Banning and 
Capt. Theis, will start from Khartoum for Gondokoro, by Uragga, 
along the western shore of the Albert Nyanza. 

A Spanish party is to survey the district between the bay of Cor- 
isco and the Albert Nyanza. The country of the Gallas is to be exam- 
ined by Baron Muller, and also by Count Pennazzi, the latter then 
proceeding to the Central lakes. The Italian travelers, Bianchi and 
Sicata, are preparing at Naples, at the expense of Signor Rocco, to 
proceed to Abyssinia and thence into the interior, in the interest of 
trade for the Italian station at Assab. The Geographical Society of 
Milan has resolved to support Signor Benzi in an effort to cross Af- 
rica through the country of the Gallas, from east to west. A Russian 
expedition is to explore the region between Mount Cameroon, the 
Adamon and the Congo. 

The Congo. Stanley is reported to have completed stations at 
Vivi, Isangila, Manyenga and Stanley Pool, the latter situated just 
above the rapids, whence flows fifteen hundred miles of navigable wa- 
ters through a rich and populous country. The projected road, one 
hundred and ninety miles in length, to avoid the cataracts below, is 
in course of construction. The expenses have been heavy, and 
not hitherto covered by the profits of commercial operations, as had 
been at one time hoped. These four stations promise to become 
extensive trading towns. Each one is in care of a European with two 
white assistants. 

Count Savorgnan de Brazza is represented to have been in active 
negotiation with the tribes along his newly-discovered route connect- 
ing the head waters of the Ogowe with those of the Alima, which 
empties into the Upper Congo. He is stated to have taken possession 
of the countries through which he passed in the name of France, and 
to have entered into treaty relations with chiefs at and near Stan- 
ley Pool, in which they acknowledge the suzerainty of the French re- 
public. He has also founded the station of Brazzaville, on the Congo, 
in the immediate neighborhood of Stanley Pool. These proceedings 
and the possibility of international difficulty growing out of them, has 
caused the unexpected return of Stanley and de Brazza to Europe. 

Commercial. The River Gambia Trading Company has been 
incorporated in London with a capital of ;£i 50,000, ($750,000,) in 150, 
000 shares of £\ ($5) each, to operate on the Gambia; the directors 
declaring their intention to trade direct with the United States and 
West Indies for the purpose of importing tobacco, flour &c. A pros- 
pectus has appeared in the same city, of the Congo and Central Af- 
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rican Company, capital ;^2 50,000 ($1,250,000,) in 50.000 shares of ;£$ 
($25) each, to trade along the southwest African coast, and especially 
on the Congo, using the road which Stanley is building. The 
Niger Company is seeking in England to increase its capital stock. 
The field of operation is large, and to work it effectively, more steam- 
ers and stations are necessary. For the fostering and development 
of the new settlements in Liberia, which are gradually advancing to 
the interior, and to facilitate traffic, it is proposed to put on the St. 
Paul's a steamboat of moderate size for the accommodation of passen- 
gers and the conveyance of freight to and from the seaboard to various 
points on the river as far as the head of navigation. To carry out this 
object, a company of Liberian citizens at Monrovia has been organized 
and $2,500 subscribed. It is intended to obtain a suitable boat in the 
United States. The Liberia Interior Association is another recent 
organization at Monrovia, whose aim is"to^carry on andjfoster trade 
with the interior of Africa, to suggest and provide methods of carriage 
and transportation, and to promote agricultural and commercial inter- 
ests in that direction." The African Lakes Junction Company has 
commenced the construction of a carriage road between lakes 
Nyassa and Tanganyika, on the completion of which there will be a 
.line of route, rivers, lakes and road, extending about two 
thousand miles, from Quilimane, by the Kawaka, Zambesi, Shire 
and Lake Nyassa, to the northern end of the Tanganyika. The 
Livingstone Central African Company has opened a trading 
factor)' at Inhamissengo, at the mouth of the Zambesi. 
It found there two other companies for trade, one French and the 
other Portuguese. A company has been formed in the Transvaal, with 
considerable capital, to open the silver mines of Tati. Port Eliza- 
beth is the principal sea-port on the east coast of the colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the report of its Chamber of Commerce 
gives the value of articles of merchandise imported during'the year 
1 88 1 as ;^4,ooi,668, ($20,008,340.) and the value of colonial produce 
exported during the same period as /2, 583,727 ,($12,918,685.) The 
customs returns for the port of Algoa Bay during the year 1881, 
were ;£879,947. ($4.399735.) 

Railroads. Materials for the construction of a railroad by the 
French government frcm the mcuth of the Senegal to Medina have 
been transported inland, and a corps of Chinese workmen sent to 
build it, the King of Fcutah guaranteeing their security in passage. 
This door of entrance into western Soudan seems much more prac- 
ticable than the Trans-Saharian route from Tripoli to Timbuctoo. 
The railway in Algeria has been extended [from Saida to Kreidcr. 
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The Wassaw Light Railway Company, formed in London in the in- 
terest of West African gold mining companies, has dispatched an 
engineer to Dix Cove to make surveys and to prepare plans. Rail- 
roads are building from Natal toward the interior. The Orange Free 
State has offered to make a road to the northern border of the Natal 
colony to meet one from its sea-port town. A contract has been sign- 
ed for the construction of a railway from Delagoa Bay to Pretoria, 

Gold Mines. The area of gold mining on the Gold Coast of 
West Africa by European enterprise is extending, and the conviction 
is strengthening that those territories will ere long rank among the 
richest known. The work of extraction, reduction and stamping is 
going on actively in the mines of the West African, the Gold Coast, 
the Effuenta, the Akankoo, the Wassaw, the Core d' Or d' Afrique, 
the Aboso and other companies. Four companies for operating in 
the same district have lately been incorporated in London: the South 
Gold Coast, the Tacquah, the Guinea Coast and the Matasong, 
the shares of which were quickly taken. The Core d' Or 
d' Afrique and Aboso companies publish every two weeks in Paris a 
"Bulletin des Mines." The text is in French, and it gives reports 
by mining engineers on the Gold Coast gold mines. 

Capt. Burton and Commander Cameron, the distinguished Afri- 
can travelers, have returned from an examination of the West African 
gold fields, and in papers read by them before the Society of Arts^ 
London, the former "recapitulated" as follows: "The good news we 
bring home is the prodigious wealth of the land. I know nothing to 
equal it in California or in the Brazils. Gold dust is panned by native 
women from the sands by the seashore. Gold spangles glitter after 
showers in the streets of Axim . Gold is yielded by the lumps of 
yellow swish that rivet the wattle walls of hut and hovel. Our wash- 
ings range from half an ounce to four ounces per ton. There, then^ 
is the gold, and it will be our fault only if it remains there. I know 
no land better able to supply the measure required in England to 
preserve the balance of the precious metals than this old New Cali- 
fornia, our neglected El Dorado, the Gold Coast." Commander 
Cameron stated that he and his companion were of the same opinion 
as to the abundance of gold, but it was his individual judgment "that 
immigration of labor was necessary for the whole West Coast, 
which would be provided best from China." 

Diamonds. — The gross weight of diamonds which passed through 
the Kimberly (South Africa) post office in 1880 was 1,440 pounds, 12 
ounces avoirdupois, the estimated value being ;£3, 367,897. These fig- 
ures compare with 1,174 pounds and ;£2,846,63i in 1879; 1,150 pounds 
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and ;£2,672,744 in 1878; 903 pounds and ;^i 12,427 in 1877; and 773 pounds 
and $1,807,532 in 1876. The annual value of the mines in the Kimber- 
ly division, owned at the end of 1880 by the government and the Lon- 
don and South African Exploration Company is estimated as follows; 
Kimberly, ;£4,ooo.ooo; Old de Beer's, ;£2,ooo,ooo; Du Joits Pan, £1,000,- 
000 and Bultfontein, ;£i, 500,000. At the end of last yjear 22,000 black 
and 1 ,700 white men were employed at these mines. From the Kimberly 
and Old de Beer!s mines alone, diamonds to the extent of 3,200,000 
carats are annually mined, while the other mines above named yielded 
300,000 carats last year. 

Native Iron. — Algeria contains rich deposits of iron ore. At Dje- 
bel and Sjer, specular iron ore is wrought, while at Mockta-el Hadid 
magnetic iron ore is worked. At Melik, pig iron is made from the 
spathose ores of the district, native coal previously coked, being em- 
ployed in their reduction, The quantity and value of the iron ores 
imported from Algeria into Great Britain rose from the year 1863, 263 
tons, value £201 ($1,005,) to the year 1880, 82,248 tons, value ^^86,884, 
($334,420.) The Mockta-el HadId Companj'^ in its annual report for 
1879, states that at Bona 310,674 tons of iron ore were mined in that 
year, 25,000 tons more than in 1878. It is well known that the natives im- 
mediately in the vicinity of Liberia manufacture rude agricultural and 
other implements out of iron ore so pure that when heated it becomes 
sufficiently malleable to admit of being wrought into any shape or form 
without the process of smelting. A specimen piece of this ore, sent 
to the writer by an emigrant blacksmith from Virginia, has been an- 
alyzed by Dr. A. A. Hayes, State Geologist of Massachusetts, with the 
following certified result: " Its chemical composition is 98.40 per cent, 
pure iron; and quartz grains, magnetic oxide, iron crystals and zeolite 
1.60 per cent; total 100 parts." This discovery is interesting to science 
and art. Native iron in large deposits is as probable as was that of native 
copper before the opening of th« mines on lake Superior. Native cop- 
per had been known for ages to exist, but till the opening of those mines 
it had never been found in quantities to be of much commercial im-- 
portance. Now it is found in groat abundance, and some of it in masses 
so immense that the mineri are troubled with their vastness. Whether 
the native iron of Liberia exists in similar abundance can be deter- 
mined only by actual examination of the country. Should large quan- 
tities exist near some navigable stream or port, its commercial value 
must be incalculable. 

Coal. — Africa is an immense virgin market for the productions 
and industries of Europe and America. In the year 1880 Great 
Britain shipped 1,001,280 tons of coal, 778 tons of cinders, and 45,666 
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tons of patent fuel, the latter mostly made of coal, total value ;£5i3,' 
98S, (♦2,569,940), to the following named points;* 



Placb. 



Tripoli and Tunis 

Ali^eria 

Morocco 

West Coast' of Africa. 



British possessions in 
South Africa 



Tons of Coal. 



East Coast of Africa. 



Egypt 

Totals. 



..3,308 
..46,182 

SI 

.I24t474 

168,389 
.. 9,649 



■351,953 
,649,327 



Cinders. 



Patent Fubl. 



■ a9>2i3 
... a^o 

• a.386 



•479; 



...26 
.1,565 



,1,001,280 



•482; 43i420 

. 296: 2,340 



.778! 



45,660 



Valuji. 



;^z,48a 

•••39t«59 
.. .13a 
. . .63,669 

...86,785 
....6,595 



..197,933 
..316,066 



..5x31988 



The Slave Trade.— The cause of human liberty has been advaficed 
by the overthrow of the Mohammedan slave trade in Zanzibar and par- 
tially in Egypt, and the property in slaves is being abolished in the Por- 
tuguese possessions in southeast Africa, and in the neighboring island 
of Madagascar. Sir John Kirk, the British consul-general at Zanzibar, 
who earned his knighthood by his services in connection with the 
abolition of the slave traffic and the advance of civilization in 
East Africa, has resigned and returned to England. Col. Mills, the 
British political agent at Mascate, has been appointed to succeed Dr. 
Kirk at Zanzibar. 

Missions. The courage and faith of the English missionary 
societies in the prosecution of their work in the lake portions of Cen- 
tral Africa is worthy of all commendation. The great distance from 
the base of supplies, making necessary a long and trying land jour- 
ney, and the unhealthiness of the country are serious obstacles, yet they 
have enlarged their operations and increased the m issionary bands. The 
Baptists and the Livingstone Inland Mission have advanced on the Con- 
go to Stanley Pool. Nine laborers were added to the staff of the latter 
during the past year, leaving the number just what it was at the begin- 
ning, nine having been removed by death or other causes from the field. 
Some of the new members took with them an iron house for Banana* 
and the steam-launch Livingstone. 

* Acknowledgment is gratefully made to Peter W. Sheaf er Esq., for these statistics of 
coal, and those just given touching iron in Algeria ; and to the Western Christian Advo- 
cate of Cincinnati ; Missionary Herald of Boston, Foreign Missionary of New York, African 
Times^of London, and L'Afrique of Geneva, for valuable information freely incorporated 
in this article. 
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Cardinal Lavigerie states in the Missions Catholiques that there 
will be four departments (provicaiato) in the mission of Rome to Cen- 
tral Africa — i, Nyanza ; 2, Tanganyika; 3, Northern Upper Congo; 4, 
Southern Upper Congo. The last two sections have not been enter- 
ed. In the first two districts twenty-six missionaries, lay and clerical, 
are reported. The Algieis Mission of the same church has transfer- 
red its medical college from St. Louis, in Algeria, to Malta, where it 
will continue to prepare natives of Africa for medical missions among 
their tribes. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions,in ad- 
dition to its work among the Zulus, has planted its standard at Bihe, 
two hundred and fifty miles back from Benguela, and in Umzilla's 
Land, near the east coast of Mozambique. In each case a manly and 
vigorous population has been found under the government of chiefs 
of rare natural ability and of impulses favorable to mission efforts. 
In both, pioneers liave fallen on the threshold of their career. ^ 

Messers Ladd ind Snow, of the American Missionary Association, 
have returned from a tour of some twenty-five hundred miles up the 
Nile, to the mouth of the Sobat. They report the negro- Arab leader, 
Mohammed Achmet, dominating the region in which the Arthing- 
ton mission is intended to be located,' while the condition of Egypt 
gives little promise that its authority can be speedily re-established 
in her remote provinces in Soudan. A delay, therefore, is inevitable 
in the labors of the Association in this direction. 

The Baptist Missionary Union has felt obliged to decline the 
offer of Robert Arthington, Esq., to give £7,000 to establish a mis- 
sion in the Soudan country. It proposes to resume vigorous opera- 
tions in Liberia, and to awaken an interest in this undertaking among 
the colored churches of the United States. Through the munificence 
of Mr. Arthington, many a missionary enterprise has been begun in 
Africa, which might have been delayed for years. 

The Gaboon and Corisco Mission of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church has been reinforced, in view particularly 
of its new departure inland. 

The missionary bishop of Cape Palmas writes *'that four out of 
seven of the white missionaries in this jurisdiction will return to 
America for their health this year. White men must grow fewer and 
fewer in proportion to the workers from among the negro brethren, 
until the whole shall be turned over to the people whose home is 
here." * * ♦ "We cannot count on more than three years in 
this field of every four of the white missionary's term of service, and 
of these three years there are large deductiotis to be made of the time 
one is sick here." 
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Those acquainted with the facts know that if the visible results 
of missionary effort appear insufficient, such insufficiency is only 
apparent. The wonder should not be that missionary success in Af- 
rica has been so limited, but that, under the circumstances, so much 
has been accomplished, not only directly upon missionary proteges 
but indirectly upon African communities ; that the indirect and Un- 
conscious influence of missionary endeavor has been so great ; that 
its gains for Cnristianity have been so many, so real and so widely 
spread in various portions of that continent. 

Colonization. The Republic of Liberia, which occupies one of 
the finest regions in Western Africa, was founded by Negroes from 
the United States. The first colonists, consisting of eighty-eight per- 
sons, sailed from New York in February, 1820, and landed, after a 
voyage of five weeks, at the British Colony of Sierra Leone. Not 
satisfied with the openings there, they sailed for Sherbro, about one 
hundre 1 miles further south, where they encountered fresh difficul- 
ties. At kngth, after various trials and losses they succeeded in get- 
ting a foothold on Cape Mesurado, 260 miles southeast of Sierra Le- 
one, in latitude 7 19 N. By gradual acquisitions of territory from the 
native chiefs, made by treaty or purchase, they have extended from 
Cape Mesurado to the Sherbro river on the northwest, about ninety 
miles, and to the River San Pedro on the southeast, over four hun- 
dred miles. 

Up to 1847 they were fostered by the American Colonization 
Society, which appointed their governors. In that year, feeling 
themselves strong enough to take charge of their own affairs, they 
declared themselves a free, sovereign and independent State, and 
made a solemn appeal to the world for recognition. Great Britain 
was the first to acknowledge the infant Republic, and was soon follow- 
ed by the other Powers of Europe, with whom the new State entered 
into treaty relations. Our government formally recognized the inde- 
pendence of Liberia in 1862, though for many years previously a Uni- 
ted States Commercial Agency had been established there. 

The Republic is divided into four counties, instead of States, 
called Mesurado, Bassa, Sinou and Maryland. The law-making body, 
called a Legislature instead of Congress, is composed of two Houses, 
a Senate and House of Representatives. There are two Senators 
from each county. The members of the House are elected on the 
population basis. At present, Mesurado county has four Repre- 
sentatives, and each of the other counties three. The Presidential 
term of office is two years, but there is a movement on foot to amend 
the constitution so as to lengthen the term. 
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The chief article of export is coffee, which is considered the best 
in the world. Ceylon and Brazil are now cultivating Liberia coffee, 
and thousands of plants have been introduced into those countries from 
Liberia. The other articles are sugar, cocoa, ginger, arrowroot, palm- 
oil, camwood and ivory. 

There is a gradual increase of the population from this country, 
chiefly from the Southern States, assisted by the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. These men being chiefly farmers and mechanics, are 
founding new settlements in the interior, pushing inward from the 
coast to the healthy highlands. Ten thousand such persons from 
this land, to continue that line of progress, would make an im- 
pression upon the continent that would be felt in the commercial 
world without, but far more upon the industrial world a//////«. The few 
who are already there, with their improved methods of farming* 
house-building, road, and fence and bridge-making, are revolutionizing 
the ideas of the Aborigines, who are successfully imitating the better 
ways of their returned brethren. The Republic at present needs a 
gradual accession of such men, carrying into the country strong arms 
and progressive ideas, to awaken by direct influence and example the 
stagnant barbarism of generations, and to bring into the productive 
activities of the times the millions who at present contribute hardly 
anything to the world's well-being. 

America's opportunity. Africa measures from north to south, 
4,985 miles, while at the widest point it is 4,615 miles from east to 
west. It embraces an area three times as great as all Europe, and 
nearly four times that of the United States, without Alaska. There 
is every variety in the surface and in the characteristic features of 
the country. People think only of the black race which they have 
seen, and that degraded by slavery, whereas the name "African' 
comprises scores of races and type of men, some of which are among 
the noblest. Dr. Raleigh, at a recent meeting in London, said : "There 
is in these people a hitherto undiscovered mine of love, the develop- 
ment of which will be for the amazing wealth of the world * * * 
Greece gave us beauty, Rome gave us power ; the Anglo-Saxon race 
unites and mingles these ; but in the African people there is the great 
gushing wealth of love which will develop wonders for the world." 
The claims of long neglected Africa will be fully appreciated only 
when a broader knowledge shall have been attained. Her descendants 
have been our "hewers of wood and drawers of water" for two cen- 
turies, and yet not more than one-tenth of all America's missiona- 
ry and philanthropic benevolence goes to the "dark continent" and 
its two hundred millions of inhabitants ! 
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Direct, stated and rapid communication between the United States 
and West Africa is necessary to successful, advantageous intercourse 
both as to commerce and emigration. The attitude of a nation of 
fifty millions of people needing the growing trade of tropical empire, 
and with thousands of colored men waiting to emigrate there so soon 
as steam communication can he depended on, but now at the mercy of 
irregular and inadequate sailing-vessel accommodations, is an anomoly 
too extreme to be of much longer continuance, especially in 
view of the fact that twenty-eight steamers from Liverpool alone fur- 
nish it so abundantly. A foreign market is to day the most important 
need of American industries. Ought not the national government to 
assist in the establishment of a line of steamships to Liberia and 
aid worthy people of color to homes in that Republic? The 4,000 Eng- 
lish emigrants sent to South Africa with £^o,qoo voted for the pur- 
pose by Parliament, and the liberal payments to steamship compa- 
nies for carrying the mails along the African coasts, have powerfully 
strengthened British interests in the great commercial emporium of 
the world in the near future. 

Is it not time that Arctic immolations cease ? The return of 
these voyagers is £s barren as the lane they seek. The fearful price 
of the Jeannette expedition has been paid in order to dot the map 
with two or three pin-head islands, sheathed in ice. Let men of 
means arise, plenty of Henry Grinnells and James Gordon Bennetts, 
who shall equip exploring parties to western interior Africa, where, 
if they lay down their lives, it will be acknowledged that the sacrifice 
is worth the cost. Let America teach the world that 

" Mankind are one in spirit, and one instinct bears along, 
Round the earth's electric circle, the swift flash of right and wrong, . 
Whether conscious or unconscious, yet humanity's vast frame, 
Through its ocean-sundered fibres, feels the gush of joy or shame ; 
In the gain or loss of one race, all the rest have equal claim." 



LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR AFRICANS. 

Liberia is striving to build up a better government through a better 

system of education. The newly elected President of Liberia CoU^je 

has discussed in his inaugural address some of the problems to be 

solved, in a manner which will interest all friends of the African race. 

Professor Blyden says : 

"A college in West Africa, for the education of African youth by 
African instructors, under a Christian government conducted by Ne- 
^oes, is something so unique in the history of Christian civilization. 
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that wherever, in the civilized world, the intelligence of the existence 
of such an institution is carried, there will be curiosity, if not anxiety 
as to its character, its work and its prospects. A college situated in 
all respects to the exigencies of Liberia and to the needs of the Afri- 
can race cannot come into existence all at once. It must be the re- 
sult of years of experience, of trial, of experiment. 

"Every thinking man will allow that all that has been done in Libe- 
ria so far, whether in church, in state, or in school, is only temporary 
and transitional. When the Liberians advance into Africa, and be- 
come one with the great tribes on the Continent, these things will 
take the form which the genius of the race shall prescribe. The 
civilization of tnat vast population, untouched by foreign influence, 
not yet affected by European habits, is not to be organized according 
to foreign patterns, but will organize itself according to the nature of 
the people and the country. 

"J-iberia College has gone through one stage of experience. It is 
to-day at the threshold of another. It is proposed as soon as the 
necessary means can be provided to remove the College operations to 
an interior site, where health of body and health of mind can be se- 
cured ; where the students can devote a portion of their time to man- 
ual labor in the cultivation of the fertile lands which will be accessi- 
ble, and thus assist in procuring the means for a large part of the ex- 
penses ; and where access to the institution will be convenient to the 
Aborigines. 

" We have in our curriculum, adapted some years," continues Presi- 
ident Blyden, *' a course of study corresponding^ to some extent to that 
pursued in European and American colleges. To a certain extent, 
perhaps to a very important extent, Negroes trained in Africa have 
the advantage of those trained in foreign countries; but in all, as a 
rule, the intellectual and moral results thus far have been far from 
satisfactory. In all English speaking countries the mind of the Ne- 
gro child revolts against the descriptions given in elementary books 
— geographies, travels, histories — of the Negro. After leaving school 
he finds the same things in newspapers, in reviews and in nov^els. It is 
painful in America to see the efforts which are made by Negroes to se- 
cure outward conformity to the appearance of the dominant race. 
The African must advance by methods of his own. He must possess 
a power distinct from that of the European. 

"The instruments of culture which we shall employ in the Colleije 
will be chiefly the Classics and Mathematics. By Classics I mean the 
Greek and Latin languages and their literature. In those languages 
there is not, as far as I know, a sentence, a word, or a syllable dispar- 
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aging to the Negro. He may get nourishment from them without 
taking in any race poison. The present civilization of Europe is 
greatly indebted to the influence of the rich inheritance left by the 
civilizations of Greece and Rome. It is impossible to imagine what 
would be the condition of Europe but for the influence of the so- 
<:alled dead languages and the treasures they contain. 

" The study of the Classics also lays the foundation for the suc- 
cessful pursuit of scientific knowledge. But we shall also study Math- 
ematics. The qualities which make a man succeed in mastering the 
Classics and Mathematics are also those which qualify him for thfe 
practical work of life. It will be our aim to introduce into onr curricu- 
lum also the Arabic, and some of the principle native languages — by 
means of which we may have intelligent intercourse with the millions 
accessible to us m the interior, and learn more of our own country. 

" In the religious work of the College the Bible will be our text- 
book, the Bible without note or comment, — especially as we propose 
to study the original language in which the New Testament was writ- 
ten ; and we may find opportunity in connection with the Arabic, to 
study the Old Testament. The teachings of Christianity are of uni- 
versal application. * Other foundation can no man lay than that 
which is laid,' The great truths of the Sermon on the Mount are as 
universally accepted as Euclid's axioms. Our fathers have borne 
testimony to the surrounding heathen of the value and superiority of 
Christianity. We have a great work before us, a work unique in the 
history of the world, which others who appreciate its vastness and 
importance envy us the privilege of doing. The world is looking at 
this Republic to see whether order and law, religion and morality, 
the rights of conscience, the rights of persons and the rights of prop- 
erty, may all be secured and preserv^ed by a government administered 
entirely by Negroes," 



OUR AIMS AND OBJECTS. 

At a recent largely attended public meeting in New York in aid 
of the opening of Africa, called at the request of Ex-Gov. Morgan, 
Hon. William E. Dodge, Henry G. Marquand, Esq., Chief Justice 
Charles P. Daly, and others, the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society was represented by one of its members, Rev. 
Thomas G. Addison, D. D., of Washington, D. C. From an address 
delivered on the occasion by Dr. Addison, we are permitted to pre- 
sent the following extracts : — 
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"The American Colonization Society was formed in 1816, 
for the sublime purpose of establishing a Christian nation in the 
midst of 200,000,000 barbarians. We point to-day to the free 
and enlightened Republic of Liberia as the result of the faith and the 
labors of this Society, and we claim that the Republic it founded 
is not only the natural and most desirable home of the colored peo- 
ple of the United States, but that it affords the best instrumentalities 
for reclaiming from barbarism the millions of benighted Africa, and 
for carrying throughout that vast Continent the religion and the mor- 
ality of the Bible along with the arts and sciences — the refinement 
and the benign philosophies of modern Christendom. 

The hope that Africa may be thus blessed, that she, too, emerging 
from her immemorial degradation may yet stand side by side with the 
modern Christian nations in their struggle for spiritual and politic^ 
progress, has inspired all the past efforts of this Society, and it inspires 
us to-night to call on you. Christian brethren and friends, to unite 
with us in prayer and labor for the success of this magnificent 
cause. Much has been already done. But after all only the found- 
ation has been laid for the future. We regard our work so far as pre- 
paratory. The hour has come for advance, for enlargement, for vastly 
greater effort. Many more hearts must be touched by Africa's cry 
resounding through the awful might of her apostacy from God, "Come 
over and help us." Where hundreds of dollars have been given we 
now ask for thousands. We have been sending out a few emigrants 
yearly ; we must now send many. 

Aided by the liberal contributions of those who feel for the wrongs 
of the African both in his own country and in this land of his exile, 
our Society has, I say, established in Liberia a free, independent, re- 
publican government, conducted with marked ability, exclusively by 
people of color. We do not ask you to take our testimony as to the 
condition and prospects of that nation. Missionaries, Naval officers 
and others who have visited Liberia concur in representing it as flour- 
ishing and promising large results. Many of them speak in raptures 
of the industry, order and sobriety of the inhabitants. They describe 
the great fertility of the soil and the ease of procuring not only a 
comfortable living, but of accumulating wealth. The towns are well 
constructed, the farms are industriously cultivated, and churches and 
schools are provided in every settlement. The products of the land 
are countless in variety, and yield abundant returns to the toil of 
-culture. Is the climate, you ask, salubrious } We answer, the most au- 
thentic reports made to the Society represent the health of the emi- 
grants to be at least equal to that enjoyed by the frontier settlers of 
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our Western States, and far better than that of the early adventurers 
to the American colonies. 

The Society has given passage and settlement to 15,575 persons, 
exclusive of 5,722 recaptured Africans which it induced and enabled 
the Government of the United States to settle in Liberia, making a 
total of 21,297 persons to whom we have given homes in Africa. Not 
a single vessel with our emigrants on board through all the perils of 
173 voyages across the Atlantic, has been wrecked or lost. Have not 
the fingers of God been on the helm of the boats that carried redemp- 
tion to the outstretched hands of Ethiopia } 

Not every man who applies to the Society for transportation is 
permitted to go. Great care is exercised in the selection of emigrants — 
only those are sent whom we believe to be fitted by moral and religious 
character and by habits of industry to foster and sustain the material 
and spiritual prosperity of the Republic. Consequently some of the very 
best members of the Negro race, men who would be honored citi- 
zens in any community, are to-day on that old Continent with pure 
hands supporting the ark of Liberia's holy cause. Several entire 
church organizations with their pastors have been planted in Liberia . 
One of these now numbers in Monrovia more than 200 members and 
out of it has grown an Association comprising 16 churches and 1343 
communicants. 

There seems to be but one way in which the civilization of Africa 
can be accomplished and its vast resources rendered available, and 
that is through the colonization of the colored people of this country. 
White men cannot live there. The climate is fatal to them. Ameri- 
cans, O ! Americans, send to Africa your emancipated slaves, is the 
voice of the dust of the dead missionaries that consecrates the West 
Coast of Africa from Sierra Leone to the Cape of Good Hope. Will the 
emancipated slaves go } They are on their knees to-night in almost 
every State in this land imploring us to send them. The cry comes from 
hundreds of thousands ; it is a loud and prolonged cry from their 
hearts. A cry from out a deep sense of wrong done to them, and of 
the hopelessness of their condition as a crushed and down trodden 
race. Send us back to the land of our fathers — back to liberty — 
equality — manliness — back to the possibility of development of all that 
is noble and grand and aspiring in us and in our children. Others 
there are who, not taking their social disabilities so much to heart, 
seek the means of settlement in their ancestral laud, influenced by 
information from relatives and friends now living in Liberia, as the 
Germans and Irish seek America through the representations of the ir 
prosperous fellow-country men who flourish here. 
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Now, while the people of color in this country are looking longing- 
ly to the Society which asks your help to-night as their only resource 
for restoration to their Fatherland, the Colonists in Liberia are look- 
ing to the same Society as the only prop of their prosperity, the 
only promise of the perpetuity of their Government. The great need 
of Liberia to-day is population. Her immense resources are undevelop- 
ed ; because of the paucity of her people she is in danger on every 
hand. The envious heathen seeing her physical feebleness, despise 
the advantages of her civilization. Mohammedanism is encroaching 
on the East. The British Lion is growling on the North. She asks 
for men ; true, brave, industrious men, her own men. She is poor and 
<:annot send for them ; and they, too, are poor, and cannot go to her. 
A cruel ocean separates M/> mother from her sons — " Rachel is weep- 
ing for her children and will not be comforted because they are not." 
Liberia is " the Niobe of Nations." The Negro here and the Ne- 
gro in Africa, in the distress of their enforced separation, cry to the 
old Colonization Society; and the old Colonization Society lifts up its 
voice to-night in its helplessness and cries to New York and from New 
York to the whole land, and the burden of its cry is money. Men and 
Brethren give, O, give me money for my work ! 

We ask for money, I say. How much do we want } We ought to 
send to Africa within a few years 20,000 emigrants. We ask fifty per- 
sons to give us $500 apiece ; $25,000. Are there not fifty persons here to — 
night ready to respond to that appeal ? One gentleman present offers 
to give $500 on condition that nine siipilar pledges are secured. Are 
there nine persons here willing to pledge that amount to-night } Shall 
the fifty by your co-operation be secured ? " 



Front the Neiv York Tribune. 

THE PEOPLE OF LIBERIA. 

In a cosy room in West Twenty-sixth St., surrounded with books 
and pamphlets in many tongues, the Rev. Dr. Edward W. Blyden . 
President of the College in Liberia, is staying during his visit 
in this city. In a recent conversation with a Tribtme reporter on the 
manners, customs and habits of life of the residents of Liberia, Dr. • 
Blyden related the following facts : 

"You must know," said Dr. Blyden, "that there are two different 
classes of people in Liberia, the colonists and the Aborigines. The 
latter consist of several tribes — the Pessehs, Golahs, Veys, Mandin- 
goes, Bassas, Kroos and Greboes. They are the aboriginal people of 
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the Republic. Each tribe has its chief, whose word is law. The Pes- 
sehs are, perhaps, the largest tribe. They form the peasantry of the- 
coast, and are a farming people. The Mandingoes are the commercial 
tribe. They control all of the interior commerce and also the trade 
between the headwaters of the river Niger and the coast. They are 
Mohammedans, and in their schools and mosques they use the Arabic 
language. Their laws are from the Arabic, taken from the Koran 
and the Traditions. 

** Here is the Risalat," said Dr. Blyden, taking a book from the 
top of a large table that was piled high with treatises in the Arabic, 
Persian, Hebrew, Greek, and Syriac tongues. "This book," contin- 
ued Dr. Blyden, "is a treatise on the laws, written with a reed of bam- 
boo in ink which is indelible and is taken from the leaves of a 
tree common in that country. Occasionally you see on the page 
words written in red ink. Well, the red ink is also indelible and is 
taken from the leaves of a tree also. The word Mahomet is always 
in red ink." 

"Who wrote the book.?" 

"It was written by a man who never saw a white man and to whom- 
you can only give any sort of an idea of a white man by liking him to 
a ghost. This poem in the first part of the book is called the 'Dalya' 
because every verse — every line being averse — begins with the letter 
'd.' There are 500 verses. Every student is required to commit the 
poem to memory; and he must also commit the whole of the Koran 
in Arabic." 

"But this is a digression — we were talking about the tribes. Next in- 
intelligence to the Mandingoes are the Veys. They occupy the north- 
western portion of the Republic, on the ( oast, extending fifty miles 
into the interior. It is a portion of the territory that is now a sub- 
ject of dispute between the British Government and Liberia. It is 
known as the northwest boundary question. The Veys have invent- 
ed a language of their own and write in the characters of that lan- 
guage. It is a syllable alphabet, each character representing a 
syllable. They have schools in which they teach their language. 
In reading the writings of these different tribes, you begin on the 
right of the page and read toward the middle of the book, and not 
from left to right as we do." 

"The tribe next in importance are the Kroos. Their native home 
is in the county of Sinou, in the central part of the Republic. The 
Kroos are found all along the coast. They are the sailors, without 
whom it would be impossible for foreign vessels to trade on that 
malarious coast. Foreign ships on arriving on the coast employ Kroo- 
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men to man their boats for loading and unloading. They are con- 
sidered indispensable. . The Bassa tribe are the great palm oil pro- 
ducers." 

"What is the religion of these people?" 

"All of the tribes except the Mandingoes are pagans. But they 
have no regular form of idol-worship. They all believe in a Supreme 
Being, to whom they pray, particularly in time of distress." 

"How do they live.^" 

"In towns, presided over by a head man, who is responsible to a 
superior officer called the chief, who is in. turn ruled by another more 
powerful chief. All cultivate the soil, raise cattle and other stock." 

"What is the style of dress of the natives.'^" 

"The coast tribes wear cloth around their loins. The cloth is of 
their own manufacture. The tribes in the interior, where cotton is 
cultivated, wear a long robe similar to the Roman toga. They are 
fond of all sorts of gold trinkets like anklets, earrings and bracelets."^ 

"These shirt-studs," said Dr Blyden, pointing to some plain gold 
studs in his shirt bosom, "were made by the natives out of African 
. gold. It is strange to me that the Indians of this country did not 
discover gold and use it. The Africans did." 

"How many do these tribes number all together.^" 

"One million people within the territories of Liberia, which ex- 
tend 600 miles along the coast and 200 miles inland. The natives 
produce palm oil, camwood, ivory, gold-dust, rubber, gum-copal, 
hides, and beeswax. Most of these products go to Europe — to Liver- 
pool, Hamburg and Rotterdam." 

" What part do the colonists from this country play there ."^ " 

" All of the inhabitants are under the control of the Liberian col- 
onists — Negroes from America. They are represented in the Liberian 
Legislature by their chiefs." 

•' What sort of amusements do the Aborigines indulge in ?" 

" All of the tribes, except the Mandingoes have rude musical in- 
<5truments for entertainments in the festival season. They improvise 
songs, especially of a martial character, which tell of the deeds of their 
fathers. They dance around fires in a manner similar to that of the 
Indians of America. They are jovial and happy in their tempera- 
ment. One characteristic of the Negro at home is that he sings du- 
ring his work. In this respect they are in marked contrast with the 
Indians, who are always sullen . " 

" How is the climate in Liberia ? " 

" I found it hotter here in July than I ever found it in Liberia. I 
wear thick flannels there, just as I am wearing to-day." 
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" What do the natives eat ? " 

"* Rice principally. Then they have mutton, beef, fish, potatoes 
and yams. They drink palm wine — that is, wine made from the palm 
tree. It is not intoxicating unless taken in very large quantities. The 
Mandingoes, who are warriors and are large, powerful men, as well as 
scholars and merchants, drink no stimulants of any kind, being Mo- 
hammedans. Consequently they form a great barrier to the importation 
of liquors from abroad. There are all of the tropical fruits there in 
abundance." 

" Of what kind are the dwellings of these people? " 

" The houses are made of wattled bamboo and plastered inside 
and outside with clay. The roofs are covered with thatch. The 
houses are comfortable, warm and tight. They have fires in them 
rooming and night, for the natives always sleep by a fire. " The first 
thing one notices on entering a town are the blacksmith shops, of which 
there are many, and in which iron farming implements are being made. 
Then you see the women making pottery and tanning leather. The 
men weave and the women spin the cotton. They have a primitive 
loom of their own manufacture, with which they make very strong 
•cloth. In the dry season they live out of doors to a great extent." 

'* Are the classes there very distinct } " 

"' Yes; people are divided according to their wealth and their fam- 
ily connections. Of course, there are some pretensions to style. The 
chiefs go on horseback, and so do some of the natives. That is the 
only mode of conveyance, except the hammocks, in which the chiefs 
sometimes travel." 

" When did the first colonists go to Liberia.'^ " 

" In February, 1820, eighty-eight colored persons sailed from New 
York, in the ship Elizabeth, for the purpose of starting a colony in 
Liberia. There is a curious story in connection with that expedition. 
At the time it started the Hudson river was frozen over. Some one 
had to be hired to cut a way through the ice in order to let the ship 
start on her voyage. The man who was employed to cut the ice and 
who did it was the late Commodore Vanderbilt. Hi^ was paid $100 
for his labor. After a voyage of five weeks the colonists landed at 
Sierra Leone. They finally settled, however, at Cape Mesurado, 
which is 260 miles southeast of Sierra Leone." 

" How many colonists from America are there in Liberia ? " 
" From 20,000 to 25,000," replied Dr. Blyden. 
" Where are they settled ? " 

" Over a tract ot land on the coast 600 miles in length. By ces- 
sion, purchase and gradual acquisition, they have greatly extended 
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their territory. In the first years of their settlement, they occupied 
the anomalous condition of a colony without a mother country. In 
1847, they declared themselves independent and were received into 
the family of Nations, first by Great Britain and afterward by other 
countries. Now they are in treaty stipulation with all of the great 
Powers, including the United States." 

" Has it not been the impression that the colonists have fared 
hardly in Liberia, and that life there has been hard, and that not 
much has been accomplished by them as regards bettering their con- 
dition ? " 

" If it has been the impression it is a false one." said Dr. Blyden, 
warmly. " The colonists have increased the products of their agri- 
culture and their commerce since their assumption of sovereign 
rights. Three European lines of steamers visit the Liberian coast — 
two from England and one from Hamburg. Do you suppose these 
vessels would go there unless something was going on there ? These 
vessels stop at the Liberian ports three or four times a week to take 
away produce and bring in European products. Only two European 
houses are established in Liberia, and these are confined to the six 
ports of entry. Only Liberian citizens are allowed to transact busi- 
ness with the Aborigines at places not ports of entry. This leaves 
the trade in the hands of citizens who are the colonists from America. 
These American Negroes ship large quantities of native products to 
England and to Germany, and receive in return articles of European 
production. Strange to say, there are only two American houses 
trading with Liberia, and these do only a transient business, having 
no establishments of their own in the country. Large numbers of the 
colonists are engaged in agriculture. Within the last ten years they 
have been pushing out to the high lands of the interior, where they 
have formed settlements and engaged largely in the cultivation of 
coffee, sugar and cocoa. These colonists are nearly all Southern Ne- 
groes, who were in slavery before the war and who went out with no 
capital but their habits of industry. They are growing in all the ele- 
ments of national prosperity. Some of them have attained a com- 
petence which they say they could never have gained in the South. 
Many have had leisure to learn to read and write since their arrival in 
Africa. They have been stimulated to make such improvements in the 
first place by the necessity that exists in settlements founded under 
such circumstances for men to read and to write; and secondly, by see- 
ing natives coming from the interior with manuscripts, pens and ink of 
their own manufacture, and confronting the illiterate colonists with a 
literature which has crossed the Continent from Arabia." 
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" Are the colonists who have been slaves contented there?" 
" Not one of these men would return to the United States if he 
had the opportunity. All the talk about immigrant sufferings in 
Liberia and their wishing to return to this country is just the same 
kind that was indulged in in England when the first settlers came to 
Jamestown and to Plymouth Rock. No man of intelligence or indus- 
try wishes to return to America. The colonists find outlets and en- 
couragements for their energy in Liberia that transform them into 
new men. The knowledge that has been stored in their memory 
is reproduced there in the practical work of building up a new coun- 
try. They make bridges and roads; they build houses of wood and 
of bricks, manufacturing their own bricks, which are said by good 
judges to be as good as any in this country. The colonists have a 
self-reliance growing out of habits of industry acquired in the South, 
of which the Negro brought up in the North is destitute. 

" Do the colonists carry with them their peculiar characteristics 
and indulge in corn-shuckings and great revivals } " 

" Oh, no. They have no time for all that nonsense. There is 
no corn-shucking or any shouting or carrying on, such as there is in 
the South. All that stuff is left behind them." 
" Do they have any amusements of any kind } " 
" Oh, yes. There are parties, balls and dinners. White men who 
have been present on some of these occasions have expressed their 
great surprise at the refinement and culture displayed. It is not 
African to shout in meetings and carry on as I know the Negroes do 
here. You see there is great pressure brought to bear on the colo- 
nists by the Moahmmedans, who in their worship are very dignified 
and sober." 

" Are the houses of the colonists well furnished } " 
" Yes; they are furnished comfortably and in many cases nicely." 
" Are the Negroes who go from this country employed as servants ?" 
" Not at all. Each colonist is given twenty-five acres of land, if 
married, and ten acres if single, by the Government. They are sup- 
ported SIX months by the Colonization Society. The natives bring 
their children to them, and they become the servants, who are taught 
and trained by the colonists. As they grow up and learn something, 
others come in to take their places. America has, according to the 
last census, 6,000,000 Negroes. If we could have 1,000,000 of them, 
we could take possession of the Soudan and drive out the French. 
England can't help us, for to deprive the West Indies of the Negroes 
would be to make those islands profitless." 
" Are there any mills in Liberia?" 
** Yes ; there are four large steam sugar mills, owned and manag- 
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ed by Negroes. The sugar is exported to Liverpool and Hamburg." 
" Do you have any trouble with foreign Powers ? " 
, " Oh, yes ; two years ago a powerful Mohammedan chief, living 
300 miles east of Liberia, sought the alliance of the Liberian Republic- 
A great deal of the trade that comes to the coast comes from and be- 
yond his country. The British Government, hearing of this proposi- 
tion, wrote to the Liberian Government, protesting against any such an- 
nexation, on the ground that, owing to the weakness of the Liberian 
Government, trade might be interfered with. But there is not the 
slightest doubt that as Liberia acquires civilization and numerical 
strength there will be large accessions to the Republic of powerful 
kingdoms in the interior. To such annexations no European Power 
could in fairness take exception. And it is for this reason — to hasten 
the development of the Republic in the direction of Soudan— that 
Liberia is anxious for the immigration of American citizens of Afri- 
can descent." 

"Are there any marked diiTerences between life here and in Libe- 
ria among the colonists.'* " 

" None other than those I have mentioned. There is more refine- 
ment there — refinement that you do not fir.d among Negroes here. 
And they speak much better English than the Negroes here. Many 
of the colonists have made money, which they have on deposit in the 
banks of England and in this country." 

" What about labor there? " 

" Labor is cheap ; $4 a month is good pay for the natives." 
" Are there ever any disturbances among the natives.*^ " 
" Sometimes. But the interest shown for Liberia by foreign Powers 
in' occasionally sending men-of-war there has a tendency to keep the 
people quiet. !It would be a good thing if the United States would 
send once a year one of its ships from the Mediterranean around 
to Liberia. It would have great effect on the natives, for they would 
see that America is interested in Liberia. It is America's interest that 
they desire." 

"All of the reports," said Dr. Rlyden in conclusion, "to the effect 
that there is suffering and distress among the colonists, that they 
make a mistake in going there, is sheer nonsense, started by Negroes 
who know nothing about it, for they are not in correspondence with 
Liberia at all. The 'Arkansas refugees' who went to Liberia are doing 
nobly, each having a farm of his own and living a happy and indus- 
trious life. Only three have died since they arrived there, and they 
were only children. The leader of them has a fine farm of his own, 
and has twelve men under him. The Azor expedition from Charles- 
ton was grossly misrepresented also. 
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BACK FROM THE COAST. 



BY BELLA A. NASSAU. 



With doors unbarred our Afric stands 

Ready for entrance now; — 
The long-locked mysteries of her heart 

Her woe-encircled brow — 
The heathen spells about her hiing 
Plead in each wild unfettered tongue. 
To God*s advancing Gospel host — 
" Back from the Coast, Back from the Coast. " 

Beyond the mangrove*s deadly line. 

Where lurks the fever sprite — 
Beyond, where forests dense entwine 

In ever di.imal night,^ 
The inland, fertile plains invite 
Brave messengers of truth and light. 
And Freedom's own unfettered host— 
*' Back from the Coast, Back from the Coast." 

We stand upon the white sand beach. 

We watch the surfs wild play, 
Then turn to gaze whtre mountains reach 

The clouds so far away : — 
These mountains looking on the sea — 
Heralds of saddest misery ! 
Dread Supersliticn's Holocaust — 
" Back from the Coast, Back from the Coast. " 

Where Lualaba threads its way 

Through lake and mountain bold, — 
Beside Zambesi's torrent spray. 

One has the message told. 
Yet, what delays the bright full mom 
To be o'er Afric's uplands borne? 
Where float Ogowe's "thousand Isles, ** 
And Eyo* leaps through dark defiles. 
Where kingly Congo's mingled tide 
Through mountain barriers wanders wide, — 
Where are the consecrated host 
Eager' to press- " Back from the Coast? ** 

Oh! friends! Oh! Christian souls at rest! 

Look from your watch towers high! 
Oh! Hearts, the nqblest and the best. 

See! Morning breaks the night ! 
L'p! Onward with the Atlantic wave, 
God-given your power to lift, to save! 
Only one hour on Life's swift glass — 
Haste! ere the day too quickly pass! 
Haste! or the Moslem's fatal clash 
Will on the Christian's armor flash- 
Then shall we see, tho' undismayed^ 
On Afric's plains, Earth's last Crusade. 



* Native name of Benita River. 
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THE NORTH-WEST BOUNDARY QUESTION. 

The following letter from Mr. C. T. O. King, Agent of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society, gives the latest particulars of the long 
pending controversy between the Governments of Great Britain and 
Liberia in relation to certain territory forming the North- West 
boundary of the latter. We hope that the Legislature of Liberia^ 
which was to assemble at Monrovia on Monday, December 4, may 
find it possible to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the question, and 
thus save the Republic from' a crisis in its affairs that may check the 
progress of Christian civilization which it is promoting in that part 
of Africa. 

Monrovia^ September 12, 1882. 

Dear Sir, 

Her Majesty's ship " Flirt " arrived here on the 5th inst. with a 
dispatch to the Government, expressing the regret of Her Majesty's 
Government in the President not convening an extra session of the 
Legislature to ratify the provisional article of agreement entered into 
by Governor Havelock and President Gardner touching the settle- 
ment of the question of the North-West boundary of this Republic* 
and hoping that the President would insist upon the Legislature, at 
its next session, to ratify said article of agreement; otherwise Her 
Majesty's Government will proceed without further delay to enforce 
the payment of British claims as indicated by Governor Havelock in 
his decision at the last conference, and should the Legislature fail to 
ratify said article of agreement, Her Majesty's Government would 
then proceed, without delay, to enforce the payment of said claims, 
and would also ignore the rights of Liberia to the disputed territory. 

I may here remark that the leading natives from all that section 
of country declare freely their friendly feelings toward the Liberians 
and their willingness to be incorporated with us if only we are able 
to give them the benefits of civilized government and commerce, and 
also their entire abhorrence to be brought under British rule. They 
say that they only encourage British traders to come among them to 
supply their needs because the Liberians have not traded on that part 
of the coast in consequence of Great Britain disputing our right to 
the territory. If this boundary question is settled in our favor, it will 
open a vast market for American commerce. 

Yours respectfully, 

C. T. O. King. 
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A STEAMER FOR LIBERIA. 

For the fostering and development of the new settlements in Li- 
beria, which are rapidly advancing to the interior, and to facilitate 
traffic, it is thought that the time has come for the establishment on 
the St. Paul's river of a steamboat of moderate size for the accommo- 
dation of assengers and the conveyance of freight to arid from the 
seaboard of various points on the river as far as the heed of naviga- 
tion or rapids, about twenty miles from the coast. The St. Paul's 
river communicates with Monrovia through the Stockton creek, 
about eight miles long. The depth of water at the mouth of the 
creek, near Monrovia, is seldom more th.m twelve or fifteen inches. 
The depth of water in the river reaches in places several fathoms. 
To carry out this object,a company of Liberia citizens at Monrovia, 
has been organized for the purpose of raising $2,500. in addition to 
their own that may be derived from the sale of stock (which they ex- 
pect to be $2,500), to build a boat in this country suitable for the ends 
they have in view. They estimate the whole cost of the boat 
in this country and delivered at Monrovia at, say, $5,000. What is 
borrowed they propose to pay by sale of stock and earnings, and they 
will give their notes for the amount, guaranteed by mortgage on the 
boat. 

The aid of the friends of Liberian progress is solicited towards 
this enterprise, either in the way of loans to the company or by the 
purchase of shares. The shares are twenty-five dollars each. The 
company would like to inaugurate the enterprise free from debt to 
the builders ofthe boat. The mc.nager of the business and treasurer 
of the company is Mr. R. A. Sherman, l:nancial agent at Monrovia of 
the Presbyterian BoarrI of Foreign Missions. The secretary is Mr. C. 
T. O. King, agent in Liberia ofthe American Colonization Society. 

H. M. Schieffelin, Esq., 665 Fifth avenue, New YorV, contributes 
$500, on condition that the balance of $2,000 can be subscribed. 



COLORED PROFESSORS FOR LIBERIA. 

The congregations of the two largest churches in New York City 
— Shiloh Presbyterian and Bethel African Methodist Episcopal — 
were surprised, on Sunday, Nov. 5, when their respective pastors an- 
nounced their resignations from their pastorates and their intentions 
to accept professorships in Liberia College. The Re . H. M. Browne, 
of the former congregation, was called from his studies abroad soon 
after the death of the Rev. Dr. Garnet, and had not yet been installed. 
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having been preaching in Shiloh church for only three weeks. He 
has been elected by the Boston Trustees of Donations for Education 
in Liberia, to the Charles Hodge Professorship of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy in Liberia College. The Rev. T. McCants Stew- 
art, of Bethel Methodist Episcopal church, has been elected Charles 
Sumner Professor of Belles Lettres, History, and Law, in the same 
institution. Both are young men. Mr. Browne :s thirty-one years 
of age, 5»nd was born in Washington, D. C. He studied in Howard 
University, in his native city, and afterward entered Princeton Semi- 
nary.from which he was graduated in 1878. He then studied philosophy 
for two years in Edinburgh University, in Scotland, after which he read 
theology and studied the languages in Germany. He is urrmarried. 
Mr Stewart is twenty-eight years of age. He was born of free parents 
in Charleston, S. C, and was graduated from the University of South 
Carolina in 1875. For two years he practised law in South Carolina, 
and was professor of Mathematics in the State Agricultural College 
for two years. Mr. Stewart then entered Princeton Seminary, but af- 
ter studying for tw^o years w^as obligei to give up on account of fail- 
ing health. In 1880 he was called to Bethel Methodist Episcopal 
church. The two young professors will start for their new field of 
labor together in February. 

A large meeting in this behalf was held on Monday evening, 
November 20, in the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. 
The Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, presided. Dr. James Mc Cosh, 
President of Princeton College, said that he was present at the 
meeting to bfear testimony in behalf of the young men, tlie Rev. T. 
Mc Cants Stewart and the Rev. H. M. Browne, who will goto Libe- 
ria in February next as instructors in Liberia College. Dr. Mc Cosh 
spoke of them in highly complimentary terms as having been students 
under him in Princeton College. "I am here in the second place," 
said Dr. Mc Cosh, "to bear testimony to the capability of the colored 
race to receive great education. They have a capacity for indefinite 
improvement. I do not believe, however, that the North or the South 
can elevate the Negro alone; it must be done by themselves." 

The Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, of the Broadway Congregation- 
al Tabernacle, spoke warmly in favor of the attempt to Christianize 
and civilize Africa. The Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Elder, of the Epiphany 
Baptist Church, the Rev. Dr. John Hall, of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, and Hon. William E. Dodge also made remarks heart- 
ily approving the movement. The Rev. Dr. Edward W. Blyden, 
President of Liberia College, spoke of the efforts of the first colonists 
in Liberia, and of the hardships they endured and the final success 
that crowned their efforts. 
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ROLL OF EMIGRANTS FOR LIBERIA. 

By Barque Monrovia, from New York, Nov. i, 1882. 



No 



Name. 



Age. 



Occupation. 



Rbligion. 



From Cobton, Craven Co., N. C. 



I 
2 

3 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

Tl 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

'7 

z8 

19 



Lewis B . Dudley 

Edith Dudley 

Elizabeth Dudley 

Hughs. Dudley 

Lewis B. Dudley, Jr 

May Williams 

Henry Williams 

Peggy Brown 

Bryan Dudley 

Harriet Dudley 

Elijah Dudley 

Bryan Dudley, Jr 

Mary Dudley 

James Garfield Dudley.. 

Lizzie Liggins 

Lizzie Boyd 

Jordan Brown 

Mary Ann Brown 

Mary Whitfield 



31 

39 
6 

4 
2 

21 
I 

21 
60 

58 
24 
17 
26 

3 mos. 

39 
10 

^7 
40 

26 



Shoemaker 


Baptist....!.*.*.'. 












Baptist. 








Farmer 


Baptist 

Baptist 


Farmer 








Baptist 






Baptist 










Baptist 

Baptist 







From Umorty Lee Co. Arkansas. 



20 
21 
22 



Stewart A. Dorsey 
Mary Jane Dorsey . 
Robert Dorsey 



52 
II 



Fanner . 



Methodist. 
Methodist. 



From Fort Smith, Arkansas. 



23 I Henry Jones 



23 



Teacher | Baptist. 



From, Columbus, Miss. 



24 I William B. Gant 

25 I Henrietta Gaiit . 



29 I Teacher I Baptist 

19 I Teacher | Baptist . 



From Parsons, Kansas. 



26 1 Nelson C . Armstrong 



25 



Teacher . 



From Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 



27 ! Cornelius Mc Kane . 



21 I Teacher | Presbyterian. . 



Note. — The foregoing named persons make a total of 15,682 emigrants settled i» 
Liberia by the American Colonization Society. 



OUR FALL EXPEDITION. 

The bark Monrovia, built by Yates and Porterfield for their Afri- 
can trade, sailed from New York, November ist, with twenty'Seven 
emigrants sent by the American Colonization Society. Fully as many 
more were expected, but sickness and other causes prevented their 
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embarkation. Nineteen of the company were from North 
Carolina, four from Arkansas, two from Mississippi, one from Kan- 
sas,and one from Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Twenty are twelve years 
old and upwards, five are under twelve years of age, and two are in- 
fants. Of the adults, five are teachers, three are farmers and one is a 
shoemaker. Fourteen are communicants of Evangelical Churches. 

The quality of the emigrants to Liberia steadily improves. Intel- 
ligence, enterprize and self-reliance are more and more apparent- 
Those now sent justify this description. They carried with them a 
goodly outfit of clothing and bedding, and also some money. The 
Society shipped by the Monrovia, the requisite stores for their settle- 
ment and support during the first six months after arrival, with 
mechanical and agricultural tools for the erection of houses and the 
-cultivation of their lands at Brewerville. 



THE PENNSYLVANIA COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The monthly meeting of the Board of Managers was held at the 
Society's rooms. No. 609 Walnut street, Philadelphia, on Saturday,Sep- 
tember i6th, when the usual routine business was transacted. 

The Board also placed on record the following tribute to ihe memo- 
ry of Dr. William H. Allen, prepared and read by Hon. Eli K. 
Price, President of the Society : 

"Our summer vacation has brought to us an occasion of mourning. 
It has pleased Divine Providence to take from us one of our vice- 
Presidents, William Henry Allen, LL. D. In this bereavement our 
Society has lost a long tried friend and earnest advocate, and the com- 
munity and tlie whole country an eminent teacher and administrator 
and good citizen. 

"Dr. Allen died August 29, 1882, aged seventy-four years. He had 
been professor of mathematics in Dickinson College, whence he was 
called to take the presidency of Girard College, nearly a quarter of a 
century ago. He had held that office of delicate trust with great ac- 
ceptance to the trustees and the public, and with entire fidelity to the 
will of the founder and the religion of our people. He was a layman, 
but a sincere professor of the Methodist Episcopal religion, and in 
the Christianity professed by that church he lived and died. 

"On various occasions Dr. Allen wrote, spoke and published in ad- 
vocacy of the purposes of colonization in the Republic of Liberia. 
Two purposes were prominent in his mind as in ours : That men of 
color might have a country and nation where their independence 
should be complete, and no man could look upon them through the 
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discoloring medium of prejudice ; that these should be held securely 
in even a missionary ground, where Christanity and civilization should 
be planted, thence to spread through the continent of Africa — objects 
worthy the attention and aid of our nation, until our wrong shall 
be atoned and be recompensed by blessings a hundredfold. 

"When the eminently useful, good man dies, the community in 
which he lived feels shorn of a great protector, and virtue herself is 
felt to have lost a friend, that seems to weaken her hold on mankind. 
So now we feel in the presence of this great loss; feel that we can 
but resolve, in our smaller sphere, to cherish his sweet memory and 
try to imitate his great virtues. 

" Let us read and reread the utterances of his great heart of huma- 
nity as they fell from his lips, in an address to this Society, on the 25th 
day of October, 1863, when this nation was in arms to put down the 
great rebellion, the fruit of centuries of slavery of men and women 
torn from their homes in. Africa. Truly, as he said, if prophet had 
foreseen, more than two hundred years before the sequences as we 
have read in history and seen with our own eyes, of crime, sufferings- 
and woes of the American slavery of Africans, "men's faces would 
have paled at the ghastly spectacle, and not one foot of a slave would 
have been permitted to touch the shore." 

"He further left us this testimony : "I believe that the Almighty 
Sovereign of All, the Creator of all, inspired our forefathers to estab- 
lish this Society to aid in elevating the colored race to a position of 
freedom and equality, and to plant the colony —now the Republic — . 
of Liberia, which in the fullness of time, is to serve as a beacon to- 
the tribes and nations of Africa, and to introduce the principles of 
our holy religion among these savage people." ^ 

Thus spoke this good philanthropist, "who, though dead, he yet 
speaketh." 
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The Sixty-Sixth Anniversary of the American Colonization So- 
ciety will take place in the New York Avenue Presbyterian Chruch,. 
Washington, D. C, on Sunday evening, January 14, 1883, at 7.30 
o'clock, when a sermon will be preached by Rev. Dr. Edward W. 
Blyden, President of Liberia College. 

The annual meeting of the Society for the election of officers and 
the transaction of other business, will be held at the Colonization 
Building, No. 450 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C, on the 
next succeeding Tuesday at 3 o'clock P. M. 
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The Board of Directors will commence their annual session at the 
same place and on the same day at 12 o'clock M. 



PROPOSED PAPER AT SIERRA LEONE. 

We have read with pleasure the prospectus of The Mkthodist 
Herald and West African Educational Times, to be published 
at Sierra Leone on the second and fourth Fridays in each month, and 
doubt not that it will be made to render valuable service in the pro- 
motion of true religion and higher education, especially in a region 
which is making gratifying progress in commerce, civilization and 
Christianity. 

RECEPTION OF THE AMERICAN MINISTER. 

Hon. John H. Smyth, LL. D., Minister Resident and Consul Gen- 
eral of , the United States to Liberia, arrived at Monrovia on the 2d 
of August, via Liverpool, and was formerly received by President 
Gardner on the 4th. Mr. Smyth met with a cordial reception from 
the authorities and people of the young African Republic. 

THE SCRIPTURES IN ARABIC. 

" The Bible Society Record " states that Mr. Alfred B. King, a 
teacher in the Presbyterian school at Clay-Ashland, Liberia, lately 
made a tour into the interior. He writes : " At Bopora I was enthusi- 
astically received ; and, although the town was thoroughly under 
Mohammedan domination, I circulated every copy of the Gospels I 
had among native young men, who read the Arabic as readily as I 
can the English, and who were very much pleased to get them. I 
had applications for twice the number I carried. Two Mohamme- 
dan young men followed me home to get copies of the Ingele, as they 
call the Gospels. Even the old king and the imaum of the mosque 
asked each for a copy." 



Receipts of the American Colonization Society. 
During the month of September, 1882. 

Wisconsin. ($18.00) 
Fox Lake . John Carter, toward cost 
of emigrant passage to Liberia .... 18 00 

Recapitulation . 

Donations 3 oo 

Emigrants toward passage 43 oo- 

Rent of Colonization Building 163 59- 

Interest for Schools in Liberia 90 oo- 



New Hampshire. ($2.00) 
Lyme. T. L Gilbert 200 

Virginia. ($1.00) 
Alexandria. Mrs. M. B. Blackford. i 00 



Mississippi. ($25.00) 

Columbus. W. B. Gant, toward cost 
of emigrant passage to Liberia ... 25 00 



Total Receipts in September. . 299 50 
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Acknowledgments. 

m 

During the month of October, 1882. 



[Jan., 1883.] 



New Hampshire. ($30.00) 
Bristol. 

Rhode Im.and . ($30.00) 

Newport. Miss Ellen Townscnd, 
in aid of putting a small steamer 
on the St. Paul's river 

Connecticut. ($10.00) 
New Haven. Dr. E. H. Bishop. . . 

Nkw York. ($100.00) 
Kingston, A family contribution . . 

Maryland. ($15.00) 

Baltimore. Isaac T. Dorsey, to- 
ward cost of emij^rant passage to 



20 00 



30 00 



10 00 



too 00 



Liberia. 



Illinois. $ (53.00) 

Champaign. Rev. George Mc Kin- 
ley, $10. Mrs. Julia Burnham,$5. 
Miss Mary Ann Finley, $2 

Corbendale. Miss Essie C. Finley 



15 00 



17 00 
20 00 



yacksonvilie. Mrs. H. C. Keeney, 
$5. A.C. Wadsworth,Wm. Rut- 
fcell, T. J. Pitner, Rev. W. F. 
Short, each $1 900 

Alexander. Lloyd W. Brown, $5. 
Wm. Brown, $3 700 



10 00 



Kansas. ($50.00) 

Topeka . M rs . Susie Dillon 

Parsons. G. H. Hardy and N. C. 
Armstrong, toward cost of emig- 
grant passage to Liberia 40 00 

For Repository. ($2 00) 
South Carolina $1. Liberia $x . . . a 00 

Recapitulation . 

Donations 993 00 

For African Repository a 00 

Emigrants toward passage 55 00 

Rent of Colonization Building ia8 ao 



Total Receipts in October.. $408 50 



During the month of November, 1882. 



New York . ($220.00) 

New York City. Hon W. E. 
Dodge, $100. Yates & Porter- 
field, $100 200 00 

Albany. Mr. William Wendell 2000 

New Jersey. ($20.00) 
Princeton . A Friend 20 00 



For Rupo itory. ($z.oo) 

Mississippi x 00 

Recapitulation. 

Donations 34000 

For African Repository z 00 

Rent of Colonization Building, 8a 06 

Total Receipts in November ... $333 07 



Penn.sylvania Colonization Society. 

By Rev. Dk. Edward W. Svle, Corresponding Secrbta jy. 

Philadelphia. Gilbert Emlcy, $25. Thomas Hockley, $10. Rev. Dr. 8. E. Appletoii,$io. 
Church of the Mediator, $5. John H . Converse, $2. Mrs. John Lucas, for female edu- 
cation in Liberia, $5 5700 

East Orange, N. J. Mr. & Mrs. Oddie, 4 00 

Total $6100. 
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SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE AMERCAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 



The American Colonization Society presents its Sixty-Sixth 
Annual Report with increasing confidence that the cause in which 
it is engaged is of God ; and that under His fostering care, it is destined 
to work out the elevation of a Race and the redemption of a Conti- 
nent. 

necrology. 

Seven of the Vice Presidents of the Society have been removed 
by death. 

1. Dr. Levi Keese of Lowell, Mass., elected in 1875, a man uni- 
versally respected and beloved, and whose life was full of activity and 
good deeds. He was a liberal giver to Missions and to African 
Colonization, yet unknown to those enriched by his benefactions. 

2. Dr. Theodore L. Mason of Brooklyn, N. Y., elected in 
1874, frequently attended the meetings of the Board of Directors, 
where he was esteemed as one whose counsels were wise and whose 
industry was indefatigable. Of pure and lofty aims, he imparted his 
enthusiasm to those around him. The Society laments in common 
with many who enjoyed his practical beneficence, prized his friend- 
ship, and looked to him for vigorous co-operation. 

3. Rev. Henry Highland Garnet, D. D., of New York, elected 
in 1 88 1, was a man whose career was extraordinary. Born a slave in 
the country to which his grandfather was taken captive, he attained 
high intellectual culture and moral elevation, and died the Minister 
of the United States to a Christian nation, in the land whence his 
barbaric ancestors were stolen ! Dr. Garnet arrived at Monrovia, 
December 21, 1 88 1, enfeebled by the aggravation of his asthmatic 
complaint. "For the first time," writes his close friend and eloquent 
eulogist, * "he had seen the Continent of Africa. He had seen the 

* Rev. Alexander Crummell, D. D. 
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settlements from Goree to Liberia. He had seen the chief emporiums 
of that rising African civilization which already is blooming inta 
beauty and fruitfulness. He had seen the towns and villages of the 
young Republic, people by his own kith and kin, emigrants from 
this great nation. He had ascended a few miles the beautiful St. 
Paul's, trod its fertile banks, and seen its active farming and indus- 
tries. He had looked around upon the land of the fathers, and was 
well pleased and declared his gratification. And now the time came 
for him to die ; and calmly, and quietly, resignedly, he yielded up his 
spirit to the God who gave it, with an assured trust in the Redeem- 
er and with the fullest hopes of the resurrection of the just." 

4. FION. John Fletcher Darby, of St. Louis, Missouri, elect- 
ed in 1854, distinguished for his philanthropy, his kindness of heart, 
and his sincere and generous friendship. His advocacy of the objects 
of this Society was earnest and steadfast. 

5. Ex. Governor Ichabod Goodwin, of Portsmouth, N. H., 
elected in 1861, accomplished a work for humanity which it has rea- 
son to remember with gratitude. His character was one of unu- 
sual symmetry, beauty and strength ; and those who knew him, revere 
his memory. 

6. Rev. Levi Scott, D. D., of Odessa, Delaware, elected in 1854, 
showed himself capable of the most various services, and met with 
readiness every demand made upon him. Elected Bishop in May, 
1852, the following March he presided at the Liberia Annual Confer- 
ence, appearing there as the first of the Board of Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Upon his return to this country he 
said : — "I visited all the settlements, with the exception of Marshall, 
in all of which church-es are established. They are luminous spots, 
TayinfT^ out light along the dark coast of that Continent. I spent 
many joyous and happy days with these sons of Ham. After having 
surveyed the whole ground, I am well satisfied with the Church in 
Liberia. While there, I witnessed some of the clearest, brightest and 
strongest evidences of religion I ever became acquainted with. The 
African Mission is not only destined to bless Liberia, but to pour the 
blessings of light and salvation all over Africa, and God designs to 
awaken and Christianize its millions through the agency of her own 
sons." 

7. Rev. Robert Paine, D. D, of Aberdeen, Miss; senior Bish- 
op of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, elected a Vice Presi- 
dent in 1854, whose name is not only worthy of a place in the memo- 
ries of posterity for his great abilities as a scholar and divine, but 
as a real friend in all of life's varied relations. 
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The Society has a further mournful duty to discharge in recording 
the death, at his home near Ocala, Florida, December 25, of Rev. 
John B. Pinney LL. D., constituted a Life Director in 1845. Born in 
Baltimore, December 25, 1806, he graduated^ from the University of 
Georgia, at Athens, in 1828, read law and was admitted to practice 
in the Supreme Court, Hon. William H. Crawford, afterwards Secretary 
of the Treasury, and a zealous Vice President of this Society, presid- 
ing. Mr. Pinney then studied theology at the Princeton Seminary, 
was ordained by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, October 12, 1832, to 
preach the Gospel and as a Missionary to Africa, and embarked on 
the brig Roanoke from Norfolk, January 5th, 1833, landing at Monrovia, 
February 17th. 

On the resignation of Governor Joseph Mechlin, the services of 
Mr. Pinney, who had returned to the United States on account 
of his health, were secured as Governor of the Colony of Liberia. He 
arrived out January i, 1834, and his administration for some six 
months, when disease incapacitated him for exertion, is described as 
"vigorous, provident, and discreet," 

With the exception of a few years, Dr. Pinney devoted his active 
life in efforts for the elevation of Africa and her children. As an 
agent of this Society, and as Corresponding Secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Colonization Society, and later of the New York State 
Colonization Society, he visited almost every portion of the United 
States, zealously and successfully explaining our views, enforc- 
ing our claims, and obtaining aid. Six times he journeyed to Liberia 
as a messenger of the Prince of Peace or to guide it in its first hours 
ot peril. 

Dr. Pinney was a man of almost singular devotion to his work, of 
indomitable energy of character, and was unwearied in labor. He 
was ready and patiently awaited the joyful summons for his depart- 
ure into eternal rest. This Society and Liberia have not had many 
to lose who laid them under more lasting obligations, or who more 
richly deserved to be had in perennial remembrance. 

It may be appropriate also that mention be made of the decease, 
August 29, of William Henry Allen, Esq., LL. D., President of 
Girard College, an occasional Delegate from the Pensylvania Auxil- 
iary, and one of the speakers at our 6ist Anniversary. Dr. Allen 
was distinguished for a rare union of simplicity and dignity, firmness 
and gentleness, worldly wisdom and Christian faith. His influence 
will be ielt for good throughout coming generations. 
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FINANCIAL. 

The receipts during the year i88a have been : — 

Donations $ 3,89640 

Legacies 4,14320 

Emigrants in aid of passage i5S ck> 

Common school education in Liberia 418 40- 

Interest and investments realized 536 4a 

Other sources ., »i729 91 



Receipts $ 10,879 3' 

Balance i January, 1882, 62 53; 



Making the resources , 10,941 84 

The disbursements have been 10,257 '9 



Balance 31 December, 1882, ... $ 684 65 

There is no lack of financial ability among those to whom this So- 
ciety appeals for the means needful to meet the demands upon it. The 
work is growing, and we hope for and expect a more generous sympa- 
thy and a richer liberality of offerings than have lately been received. 

EMIGRATION. 

The bark Monrovia, which was stated in our last Report to have 
sailed from New York, December i, with thirty-eight emigrants, ar- 
rived out January 13. A member of the Government of Liberia, re- 
ferring to the landing of this party, remarks: — "The new emigrants 
are a very promising set, earnest and enthusiastic. If you would send 
us a thousand such yearly and push them toward the interior, as we 
are now doing, it would not take long to bring the whole of Soudan 
within the circle of civilized influences, and among the agencies of 
human growth and well-being. " 

It has been customary to dispatch a company of emigrants in the 
vSpring as well as in the Autumn, but this year there was a failure to 
accomplish this, owing to delay and uncertainty as to the departure 
of the sailing vessel usually relied on. 

Our Fall expedition was by the hark Monrovia, from New York, 
November I, comprising twenty-seven emigrants, of whom nineteen 
were from Craven Co., N. C, four from Arkansas, two from Colum- 
bus, Miss., one from Parsons, Kansas, and one from Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. Twenty are between sixty and twelve years, of age, five are be- 
tween twelve and two years old, and two are infants. Of the adults, 
five are school-teachers, three are farmers and one a shoemaker. 
Eleven are communicants in Evangelical churches. Fully as many 
more were expected and arrangements were made for their passage 
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and acclimation, but sickness and other unavoidable causes prevent- 
ed their embarkation. The people took with them a goodly supply 
of clothing and bedding, and some money. The Society shipped 
at the same time the requisite supplies to meet the expenses of 
their settlement, with agricultural and mechanical tools for the cul- 
tivation of their lands and the erection of their houses at Brewerville. 
Emigration to Liberia every year under the auspices of this Soci- 
ety has been uninterrupted for the past sixty-two years. Those now 
reported make the number since the war to be 3,604, and a total from 
the beginning of 15,602, exclusive of ,5,722 recaptured Africans which 
we induced and enabled the Government of the United.States to set- 
tle in Liberia, making a grand total of 21,314 persons to whom the 
Society has given homes in Africa. These emigrants were sent in 
174 voyages, and whauis a remarkable fact, not one of the vessels car- 
rying them hps been wrecked or lost. 

APPLICATIONS. 

Even the abundant crops for the past two years, and the compar- 
ative release from political excitement have not occasioned any abate-, 
ment in the expressed wish of the people of color for information 
about Liberia, and for the means to stand where they may not only 
bfar the name, but feel the power of freedom, command respect and 
redeem their race. 

Large numbers of people of good industrious habits and the prop- 
er spirit — farmers, mechanics, school teachers and preachers — who 
would hardly be missed from the six and a half millions of this ele- 
ment of population, are seeking aid of the Government of the United 
States and of this Society to reach Liberia and for a start in that 
Republic. 

A few thousand immigrants from America have drawn under their 
control from the stagnant heathenism of ages over a million of peo- 
ple, and, without force or money, have assimilated them by industri- 
al, social, political and religious influences, and made them a part of 
a Christian nation based upon the model of the LTnited States. 

Liberia has now reached a period in her history where she sorely 
needs and is fully able to bear a considerable influx of enlightened 
descendants of Africa from the land of their exile. An important 
addition to her population is imperatively demanded if she is to go 
on extending her influence and pushing her free institutions among 
the denizens of the forest, and to hold her own against the encroach- 
ments of foreigners. The natives in the interior of the Republic are 
anxious for the planting of civilized settlements on the beautiful 
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hills and in the fertile valleys which diversify their interesting coun- 
try. But in view of the vast work to be done, it is comparatively 
little that can be accomplished by the few emigrants sent within the 
last few years by this Society. 

LIBERIA. 

Liberia is far more promising than ever. The general advance of 
late in the condition of her population has been marked. In the re- 
cent Annual Message of President Gardner it is stated: — "We have 
been blessed during the year with health throughout our communities^ 
* and the earth has yielded more than her usual supplies. The rice 
crop has been abundant, and the coffee trees have also afforded an 
unusual yield. There has been a manifest improvement in our rela- 
tions with the Aborigines. Roads long closed have been opened. 
The native wars which have been going on in the vicinity of Cape 
Mount have nearly ceased. These periodical wars are, for the most 
part, the result of long standing feuds arising from the horrible slave 
trade, and they will be effectually suppressed only by the progress of 
civilization, the development of systematic agriculture, and the in- 
crease of wealth among the inhabitants. Friendly communications 
continue between this Government and Ibrahimi Sissi, King of Me- 
dina, who has been assiduous in his efforts to open the road for 
trade. " 

An English Company has proposed to the Government of Liberia 
to run a telegraph line connecting Monrovia, Bassa, Sinou and Cape 
Palmas with Sierra Leone and Cape Coast Castle, and thence by ca- 
ble to Madeira and to Europe ; the Liberian Government to protect 
the wires, stations and operators within its jurisdiction. 

ENGLAND AND LIBERIA. 

A dispute has for many years been pending between the Govern- 
ments of England and Liberia, concerning not only certain alleged 
claims of British subjects for property destroyed, but also the estab- 
lishment of the North-west boundary line of the Republic of Liberia. 
As we have no advices that the questions raised have been finally 
adjusted, rnd notwithstanding voluminous statements narrating the 
history of the matter, and without designing to interfere with the 
province of any Government, or attempting to dictate the course to 
be pursued, yet, for the informati ^n of the general public, this seems to 
be a fitting occasion to recite the substantial facts in the progress of 
the controversy, so far as they have come within our knowledge. 
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First. The Liberian Government and people claim that between 
the years of 1849 and 1852, they did, in a peaceful manner and by pur- 
chases of different dates, acquire from the native tribes the right of 
•eminent domain to the country along the coast as far as to a point 
named She-Bar, some forty miles of coast line North-west of the 
Manna river, and that this region was conveyed to the Liberian Gov- 
ernment by successive formal grants or deeds from the authorities, 
of the tribes having the aboriginal possession of the sections in ques- 
tion. 

Second. That the substance of the consideration stated in said 
grants or deeds, bound the Liberian Government to establish schools 
in said territories, protect the tribes in their trade with foreigners^ 
and guarantee the general peace and safety of the native inhabitants ;. 
but that it is alleged that this obligation on the part of the Liberiaa 
Government has not been fully or at least satisfactorily performed. 

Third- That meanwhile English traders established themselves at 
certain points within the said territory, and finally succeeded in fo- 
menting discontent among the natives in the said territory in respect 
to the Liberian Government. 

Fourth. That this, with other causes, produced disturbance in 
some parts of the purchased territory to such a degree that the Libe- 
rian Government felt compelled to occupy some parts of the said ter- 
ritory with military force, and while endeavoring to quell the in- 
subordination, considerable property was destroyed. 

Fifth. That subsequently, persons claiming to be English subjects,. 
alleged that their property had been destroyed by the troops of the 
Liberian Government to the aggregate amount of $80,000, and 
appealed to the English Government to enforce the payment of these 
claims. 

Sixth. In the effort of the English Government to obtain an acknowl- 
edgment of these claims from the Liberian Government and to en- 
force payment, the question was complicated with an alternative de- 
mand on the part of the English authorities, that the Government 
of Liberia should surrender its right of jurisdiction over a portion 
of the said territory which it claimed to have acquired as above- 
recited. 

Seventh. The answer of Liberia to this demand was, that 
in the exercise of its legitimate authority over the said territory, it 
had given to the foreign traders within the limits of the said ter- 
ritory, timely notice of its intention to use military force to restore 
peace in these sections, which notice tHey did not properly heed ; 
and furthermore, that in fact the property destroyed was destroyed 
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by the natives and not by Liberian troops, and that consequently 
the Government of Liberia neither ought to pay the claims nor sur- 
render any portion of its jurisdiction. 

Eighth. At this stage of the matter a formal proposal was made 
from the English Foreign Office, that the questions at issue should 
be first discussed, and in case no agreement should be reached, then 
they should be settled by arbitration, — the umpire to be an • officer 
of the United States Government. This proposal, which conceded 
the eminent domain of the Liberian Government as far as the Soly- 
ma river, suggesting at the same time that the meeting take place at 
the port of that name, was accepted by the Liberian Government; and 
Commodore Shufeldt as the United States officer selected for umpire, 
proceeded to the place of meeting. The English and Liberian Com- 
missioners met, and debated the questions before them for several 
weeks. As a result of this conference, about half the aggregate sum 
at first claimed for property destroyed was abandoned on the part of 
the English, but no agreement on the other points could be reach- 
ed. The Liberian Commissioners then, in pursuance of the original 
proposal from the English Foreign Office, offered to submit the case 
to the umpire, when the English Commissioners refused to make the 
said reference. The arbitration thus fell through, and Commodore 
Shufeldt returned from a fruitless errand. 

Ninth. The next movement on the part of the English 'Govern- 
ment took place early in the year 1882. 

Sir A. E. Havelock, Governor of Sierra Leone, arrived at Monro- 
via, March 20th, preceded by four British vessels of war — the Pioneer, 
Briton, Flirt and Algerine — with instructions to propose that the 
North-west limit of Liberia should be at Cape Mount. This being 
strenuously objected to, Governor Havejock volunteered to recom- 
mend to his Government to fix the boundary at the Manna river. 
This was acceded to by President Gardner, subject to the ratifica- 
cation of the Senate. 

The Senate m(t in special session April 10, and on the 17th, the 
members called in a body on the President, and through Vice 
President Russell stated their unanimous opinion and advice that 
the President " should not sign, or cause to be signed, any conven- 
tion or treaty ceding or relinquishing any of the public domain of 
Liberia." 

Dispatches were received at Monrovia June 15 and September 5th 
from Governor Havelock, demanding a settlement on the terms dic- 
tated in March. President Gardner declined to act further, and the 
matter was to be considered by the Legislature; to meet in annual 
session on the first Monday in December. 
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• Liberia has persistently insisted upon its perfect title to territory 
whose sea-coast line would be very materially diminished by deduct- 
ing from it the distance between She- Bar and the river Manna or 
river Solyma — some forty miles. Such a reduction would be a serious 
interference with the future interest of a country, the extent of whose 
seaboard line must always be an important factor, not only in its 
commercial prosperity, but in its ability to accommodate with homes 
the population which the American Colonization Society has always 
believed would crowd to it from America, to the enhancement of its 
importance in the family of nations. 

The relations of Liberia to the American people and Government 
are peculiar, and its claim to sympathy and assistance from the 
United States is almost that of an American Colony. 

The Society promptly and fully made known at the Department 
of State all the facts touching this controversy and the late proceed- 
ings of the British authorities at Monrovia: and it has pleasure m 
stating that the able and judicious Secretary of State, Hon. Freder- 
'ick T. Frelinghuysen, has manifested a frank and generous sympa- 
thy in regard to Liberia. That a correspondence has been opened on 
this important subject will appear by the following extract from 
the late Message of President Arthur : ** The Government has recent- 
ly had occasion to manifest its interest in the Republic of Liberia by 
seeking to aid the amicable settlement of the boundary dispute now 
pending between that Republic and the British possession of Sierra 
Leone." 

This long standing source of annoyance and irritation can best be 
settled by colored immigrants. The territory in question must 
eventually form a part of Liberia, as England does not claim the 
countr)^ for herself or for the Colony of Sierra Leone, but professes to 
be protecting the native Kings and Chiefs, with whom she has com- 
mercial treaties. 

During the negotiations in 1850 with the Aboriginal authorities 
for the cession of the Gallinasand adjacent terr'tor}^ which Liberia 
now claims as its North-western limits, as already intimated, the 
Commissioners of the Liberian Government agreed that schools 
should be established and settlements made in that part of the coun- 
try ; but the need of immigrants in other portions of the Republic, 
and the supply from the United States being very limited, prevented 
the Government from carrying out that part of its promise to the 
Gallinas people, and the scarcity of men for the educational, necessi- 
ties of the country prevented the sending of teachers to them. This 
caused dissatisfaction among them and was used by avaricious for- 
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eigners to stimulate their hostility to the Republic. There is no 
doubt that the establishment of settlements in that region 
would set at rest forever all disputes about boundary, and bring the 
Aborigines peaceably under the unquestioned jurisdiction of Li- 
beria. 

It would be of incalculable advantage to American commerce and 
greatly promote the welfare of Liberia, if one or more of the ships 
of the Navy of the United States were stationed, especially between 
the months of December and March, on the Liberian coast. This 
would powerfully assist that Republic in maintaining its authority 
among the Aborigines at distant points from the settlements along 
the seaboard, in developing her commercial possibilities, and in 
thwarting the intrigues of designing foreigners, who are desirous to 
see the prestige of Liberia not only lowered but destroyed among 
the natives, hoping that eventually the six hundre i miles of much 
coveted coast with its accessible and desirable interior, may fall into- 
the hands of some European Power. 

SCHOOLS. 

Intelligence regarding the schools of this Society at Brewerville 
and at Arthington show them to be in a prosperous condition. The 
Hall Free School, at Cape Pal mas, supported by the Maryland State 
Colonization Society, is stated to be "crowded with children, more 
than a single teacher can do justice to." President Gardner, in his 
last Message, says : " Reports from the School Commissioners in the 
several Counties, are generally favorable. There is an increasing in- 
terest in all our communities on the subject of education." 

THE COLLEGE. 

The presence in the United States of the able and learned President 
of Liberia College, Rev. Edward W. Blyden, D. D., LL. D., has had 
the valuable effect to bring that institution to the light and to arouse 
an interest in its behalf. There are sixteen students in the College, 
with thirty-four in its Preparatory department, several of whom are 
Aborigines. There is every prospect of a considerable increase of 
pupils. Steps have been taken looking to the removal of the College 
operations from Monrovia to the interior, — for nearer access to the 
natives, and room for an agricultural and industrial department, 
" thus providingthe opportunity of self-help to indigent students, and 
a growing income to the institution." 

The Trustees of Donations, at meetings held in Boston, October 
14th and 17th, which President Blyden attended by invitation, re- 
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vised and amended the laws of the College, and provided for the 
commencement of a female department. The Charles Hodge Pro- 
fessorship of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy was established, and 
Rev. Hugh M. Browne was appointed to this Chair; and the Charles 
Sumner Professorship of Belles Letters, History and Law, was also 
established, and Rev. T. McCants Stewart was appointed to this 
Chair. These young men give up large and flourishing congrega- 
tions in New York City to devote themselves to educational work in 
Liberia. Miss Jennie E. Davis, a graduate of the Girls' High School, 
in Boston, and since a successful teacher in St. Louis Co., Missouri, 
has been appointed principal of the female department. 

The New York State Colonization Society has felt called to new 
activities through the brightening promise of Liberia College. The 
bequests to that Society were originally the Fulton Professorship 
Fund of about $25,000; the Bloomfield Ministerial Scholarship Fund of 
about $30,000. and the Beveridge Scientific Scholarship fund of about 
17,000. which, with two or three smaller scholarship funds and the ac- 
cumulated interest amounts in all to about I74.000. 

The income of the Bloomfield Fund, during the past six years, 
has been devoted to the education in this country of young men for 
the ministry desirous of entering the field opened in Liberia. As not 
one in twenty of those thus educated have gone to Africa on the 
completion of their studies, and since the terms of the Will make 
Africa the preferred field for the appropriation of the funds entrusted 
to it, that Society has determined to aid specially the effort now 
made for the improvement of Liberia College. 

Rev. George W. Samson D. D., is the acting Corresponding Sec- 
retar)' of the New York State Colonization Society, which is an un- 
paid position. 

Are there not those who will generously and wisely help forward Li- 
beria College.^ Who can estimate the blessing that would follow the 
endowment of such an institution for the development of a Christian 
native agency in a vast region where the light of the Gospel has re- 
cently dawned? What the munificent gift of $1,000,000 of Mr. Sla- 
ter will do for the education of the colored youth of America, it is 
greatly desired some of the men and women of wealth should do for 
the raising up, on the ground, of the forces which shall elevate and 
evangelize Africa. 

AFRICA. 

All the civilized nations are looking towards Africa. Expedi- 
tion after expedition is now entering the Continent, and intersecting 
it from East to West and from North to South, to find out more of 
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the resources of a land upon which large portions of the enlightened 
world will, in no very remote future, be dependent. 

Leading Governments of Europe are imposing their commerce 
and influence upon Africa. England has the South far inland, exten- 
sive portions of the West Coast, and the destiny of Egypt in her con- 
trol. France, having Algiers and virtually Tunis, is grasping at 
Madagascar, and is projecting almost indefinite sway over Soudan 
and the Cong© country. Portugai, fruitful in plans to develop her 
immense African territory, has voted an annual subsidy of some 
$30,000 for a line of four steamers of 1800 tons each between Lisbon 
and Mossamedes. Spain has taken possesion of Santa Cruz del Mar. 
and Italy of the Bay of Assab. The King of Belgium is at the head 
of an International Association for the introduction of European 
<:ommerce through the far-reaching waters of the Congo. 

Not many years hence it will be a matter of wonder that so large 
a portion of the earth, in such intimate proximity to the most ad- 
vanced and active family of nations, should have been so long left 
comparatively unutilized. A foreign market is the most important 
need of American industries. Liberia represents American sympha- 
ty and interest in Western Africa. It occupies some six hundred 
miles of the finest and most picturesque portion of the Coast, with 
an interior extending two hundred miles on indefinitely back, abound- 
ing in everything neccessary for the growth and prosperity of a peo- 
ple. It presents an open door for commerce and colonization. 
Thousands of American citizens, the very best agents for the work 
are voluntary and urgent applicants for the means to go up and 
possess the land for trade, to erect the standard of the Cross and to 
"build up an honorable Continental Nationality. Is America, with her 
millions of colored people, and her commercial and missionary enter- 
prize, to be a mere spectator of European examples ? 

The time is pregnant with events. May the American Coloniza- 
tion Society be provided with abundant means to press forward with 
the manifest power andblessing of God upon it, until shall be ful- 
filled in Africa the prophecy; "The Gentiles shall come to Thy light 
and Kings to the brightness of Thy rising." 
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MINUTES OF THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 



Washington, D. C, January 14, 1883. 

The Sixty-Sixth Anniversary meeting of the American Coloni- 
zation Society was held this evening, at 7)4 o'clock, in the New- 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

The Pastor of the Church, Rev. W. A. Bartlett, D. D., conducted 
the exercises, including the reading of the Sixtieth chapter of Isaiah, 
and prayer was offered by Rev. E. G. Andrews, D. D., Bishop of the 
Methodist E. Church. 

Rev. Edward W. Blyden, D. Q., LL. D., President of Liberia Col- 
lege, delivered the Annual Sermon, taking as his text Isaiah 14 ; 24. 

The Sixty-Sixth Annual Report of the Society was presented ; — an 
extended abstract of which had been printed and distributed in the 
pews. ^ 

The benediction was pronounced by Rev. Dr. Blyden, and the 
large audience withdrew. 



Colonization Rooms, January 16, 1883, 

The Annual Meeting of the American Colonization Society 
was held to day at 3 o'clock p . m., agreeably to the action of the 
Executive Committee, and in pursuance of notice published in 
the African Repository, New York Observer, and other papers. 

In the absence of the President, Dr. Harvey Lindsly, LL. D., sen- 
ior Vice President in attendance, took the chair, and called the So- 
ciety to order. 

The Minutes of the Anniversary meeting of the 14th inst. and 
of the unprinted parts of the Minutes of the annual session of Janua- 
ry 17 and 18, 1882, were read, and the Minutes were approved. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved^ That the hearty thanks of this Society are due and are hereby tendered to the 
Rev. Edward W. Blyden, D. D , LL. D., for his able, eloquent and appropriate 
discourse delivered last Sunday evening at our Sixty-Sixth Anniversary m^etiag, 
and that a copy of the same is requested for publication. 

Resolvedy That the thanks of this Society are cordially tendered to the Pastor and Trus - 
tees of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, for their kindness in eranting 
it8 use last Sabbath evening for our Sixty-Sixth Anniversary meeting, 

Reginald Kendall, Esq., Edward S. Morris, Esq., and Rev. John W. 
Dulles, D. D., were appointed a Committee to nominate the President 
and Vice Presidents for the ensuing year ; who retired and subsequent- 
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ly reported, recommending the re-election of the present President 
and Vice Presidents, as follows : 

PRESIDENT, 
1863. JOHN H. B LATROBE. 

VICE PRESIDENTS, 

1838. Hon. Henry A. Foster, N. Y. 1872. Harvey Lindsly, M. D., LL. D., D. C. 

1838. Hon. James Garland, Virginia. 1874. Rev. Randolph S. Foster, D. D., Mass. 

1841. Thomas R. Hazard, Esq., R. I. 1874. Rt. Rev. Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Pa. 

1843. Hon. Lucius Q. C. Elmer, N. J. 1874. Hon. Eli K. Price, i'enRsylvftnia. 

1851. Rev. Robert Ryland, D. D., Ky. 1874. Rt. Rev. Gregory T. Bedell, D. D., O. 

1851. Hon. Frederick P. Stanton, D. C. 1875. Rt. Rev. M. A. DeW. Howe, D. O., Pa. 

1853. Hon. Horatio Peymour, N. Y. 1875. Samuel K. Wilson, Esq., N. J. 

1854. Rev. Matthew Simpson. D. D., Pa. 1876. Rev. Samuel E. Appleton, D. D., Pa. 
1854. Rev. James C. Finley, Illinois. 1876. Rev. Jabez P. Campbell, D. D., Pa. 
1854. Hon. Joseph B. Crockett, Cal. 1876. Rev. H. M. Turner, D. D., LL. D., Ga. 
1859. Hon. Henry M Schieflfelin, N. Y. 1877. Prest. E. G. Robinson, LL. D., E. I. 
1861. Rev. J. Maclean, D. D, LL D., N. J. 1877. Rev. Josep 1 F. Elder, D D., N. Y. 
1861. Hon. WiUiam E. Dodge, N. Y. 1877. Rev. William E. Schenck, D. D., Pa 

1866. Hon. James R. Doolittle, Wis. 1878. Hon. Richard W. Thompson, Ind. 

1867. Samuel A. Crozer, Esq., Pa. 1878. Com. Robt. W. Shufeldt, U. S. N.,Ot 
1869. Hon. Fred. T. Frelinghuysen, N. J. 1879. Hon. G. Washington Warren, Mass. 

1869. Rev. S. Irenajus Prime, D. D.,N.Y. 1880. Francis T. King, Esq., Maryland. 

1870. Robert Arthington, Esq., England. 1880. Rev. Sam'l D. Alexander, D. D., N.Y 
1872. Uev.Edward P. Humphrey. D.D , Ky. 1881 Rev. Henry W. Warren, D. D , Ga. 

1882. Henry G. Marquand, Esq., N. Y. 



The figures before each name indicate the year of first election. 
Whereupon, on motion, it was 

Resolved y That the report be accepted and approved, and that the Society elect the persons 
nominated by the Committee. 

On motion, adjourned. 

Wm. CoppiNGER, Secretary, 

PROFESSORS STEWART AND BROWNE, 

Who have recently accepted Professorships in Liberia College, em- 
barked on the steamer Wyoming, February 28th. from New York for 
Europe. They are to travel through England, France and Germany 
before proceeding to Monrovia. They have under their charge Prince 
Ulysses Parkulo, a lad of sixteen years, who is said to be entitled to 
the succession to the chieftaincy of the Pessah tribe. The young 
prince was brought to this country by a wealthy Liberian who died 
some time ago. He acquires information very rapidly, and talked 
confidently of beginning the work of civilizing his tribe. 
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MINUTES OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 



Washington, D. C. January 16, iSSj. 

The Board of Directors of The American Colonization 
Society met this day at 12 o'clock, m. in their rooms in the Coloniza- 
tion Building, No. 450 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

In the absence of the President of the Society, Dr. Charles H. 
Nichols was chosen to preside ; and at his request, Rev. Edward W. 
Blyden, D. D., LL. D., led in prayer. 

Mr. William Coppinger was appointed Secretary of the Board. 

The unprinted parts of the Minutes of the last meeting were read, 
and the Minutes were approved. 

It was reported that Rev. James Saul,D.D. of Philadelphia, Pa.,had 
contributed one thousand dollars to constitute himself a Director for 
Life of the Society ; — "the amount to be appropriated for passage, &c., 
of emigrants and for education of native females of Liberia," as he 
shall hereafter prescribe. 

Whereupon, on motion of Dr. Lindsly, it was 

Resolvedy That the liberal donation of Rev. Dr. Saul be accepted on the terms proposed by 
him. 

Dr. Lindsly and Rev. Drs. Sunderland and Addison were appoint- 
ed a Committee on Credentials, who retired and subsequently report- 
-ed through their Chairman, the following named delegates appointed 
for the year 1 883,— viz : 

Pennsylvania Colonization Society.-— Rev. James Saul, D. D., Rev. John W. 
Dulles, D. D., Edward S. Morris, Esq, Rev. Edward W. Syle, D. D. 

The following named members were stated to be in attendance.viz; 

Life Directors. — Rev. John Maclean, D. D., LL. D., Charles H. Nichols, M. D., 
Rev. James Saul, D. D., 

Executive Committee.— Harvey Lindsly, M. D., LL. D., Reginald Fendall, Esq., 
Rev. Thomas G. Addison, D. D , Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D. 

Whereupon, on motion, it was 

Resolved^ That the report of the Committee on Credentials be accepted and approved, and 
that the gentlemen named be received. 

The Secretary presented and read the Sixty-Sixth Annual Report 
of the American Colonization Society. 
Whereupon, on motion, it was 

Resolved^ That the Annual Report be accepted and referred to the standing Committees 
according to its several topics . 

The Secretary presented and read the Annual Statement of the 
Executive Committe for the past year. 

The Treasurer presented and read his Report, with certificate of 
audit; also, a list of the property of the Society, and a statement of 
Teceipts by States in the year 1882. 
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Whereupon, on motion, it was 

Resolved^ That the Statement of the Executive Committee and the Treasurer's Report 
for the year 1882, with the accompanying annual papers, be accepted, and that so- 
much of them as relate to Foreign Relations, Finance, Auxiliary Societies, Agen- 
cies, Accounts, Emigration, and Education, be referred to the several standing* 
Committees in charge of those subjects respectively. 

The Standing Committees were appointed, as follows: — 

Committee on Foreign Relations . — Dr. Harvey Lindsly, LL. D., Rev., Bjrron 
Sunderland, D. D., Rev. Edward W. Syle, D. D. 

CoMMiTiEE ON FINANCE. — Reginald Fendall, Esq., Edward S. Morris, Esq., Rev. 
John W. Dulles, D. D. 

CoMMiTTtE ON AUXILIARY SociLTiEs. — Rev. Jamcs Saul, D. D., Rev. -Thomas G» 
Addison, D. D., Dr. Harvey Lindsly, LL. D. 

CoMMiiTEE ON Agencies. — Edward S. Morris. Esq., Rev. Edward W. Syle, D. D., 
Rev. Thomas G. Addison, D. D. 

Committee on Accounts —Reginald Fendall, Esq., Edward S. Morris Esq, Rev. 
John W. Dulles, D . D. 

Committee ON Emigkation. — Rev. Thomas G. Addison, D. D., Rev. James Saul,D. 
D., Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D. 

Committee on Education. --Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D., Rev. James Saul, D. 
D., Edward S. Morris, Esq. 

On motion of Mr. Fendall, it was 

Resolved^ That Rev. John W. Chickering D. D., be invited to sit with the Board of Di- 
rectors . 

The Secretary presented a number of communications received 
within the past few weeks from colored men in different parts of the 
country, making application for passage and settlement in Liberia, and 
they were referred to the standing Committee on Emigration. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Dulles, it was 

Resolved^ That a Committee be appointed to nominate the Executive Committee and Offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. 

Rev.Drs. Dulles, Saul and Maclean were appointed the Committee. 

Letters were presented, excusing their absence from this meeting, 
from the following named Life Directors, viz: Rev. Henry C. Potter, 
D. D., Dec. 8; Dr. James Hall, Dec. 12; Rev. G. W. Samson, D. D., 
Dec. 25, and Rev. E. W. Appleton, D. D., Jan, 9. 

Rev. Dr. Dulles, chairman of the special Committee on Nominations, 
presented a report recommending the re-election of the following : 

Secretary and Tkeasurkr. — William Coppinger, Esq. 

Executive Committee.— Harvey Lindsly, M. D., LL. D., Hon. Peter Parker, Judge 
Charles C.Nott, Reginald Fendall, Esq., Rev.Thomas G. Addison, D. D., Rev. Byron Sun- 
derland, D. D., Judge Alexander B. Hagner. 

Whereupon, on motion, it was 

Resolved^ That the Report be accepted and approved, and that the Board elect the persons 
nominated by the Committee. 

On motion of Dr. Lindsly, it was 

Resolved^ That when the Board adjourn, it adjourn to meet in these rooms to-morrow 
morning at n o'clock. 

The Board then, on motion. 

Adjourned. 
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Washington, D. C, January //, 1883, 

The Board of Dicectors met this morning at the appointed hour in 
the Colonization Building, Dr. Nichols in the chair. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Dulles. 

The Minutes of yesterday's meeting were read and approved. 

Dr. Lindsly, chairman of the standing Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported an addition to the Annual Report of the Society^ 
which addition had been prepared and was read by Rev. Dr. Sunder- 
land, giving an account from the beginning to the time of the recent 
appearance of four British men-of-war at Monrovia, of the points in 
dispute between the Governments of England and Liberia. 

Whereupon, on motion, it was 

Resolved^ That the paper reported by the standing Committee on Foreign Relations, in* 
tended to be prefixed to that part of the Society's Report touching the North- West 
Boundary of Liberia, be accepted and have the proposed place in the Annual Report. 

On motion of Dr. Addison, it was 

Resolved^ That the Annual Report of the Society be published as it now stands. 

On motion of Dr. Lindsly, it was 

Resolved^ That Rev. Edward W. Blyden, D. D., LL. D. be invited to sit with the Board 
of Directors. 

Mr. Fendall, chairman of the standing Committee on Finance, 
presented and if^ad the following report, which was, on motion, accept* 
ed and approved: — 

The Committee on Finance respectfully report that they have examined the securi- 
ties of the Society and find them correct. 

Mr. Fendall, chairman of the standing Committee on Accounts, 
presented and read the following report, which was, on motion, accept- 
ed and approved: — 

The Committee on Accounts have examined the Treasurer's Account lor the year 
1882, and the vouchers for the expenditures, and find the same correct. 

Rev. Dr. Saul, chairman of the standing Committee on Auxiliary 
Societies, reported that no business had been referred to them which, 
in their judgment, called for action at this time. 

Rev. Dr. Addison, chairman of the standing Committee on Emi- 
gration, presented and read the following report, which was, on 
motion, accepted and approved : — 

The Committee on Emigration respectfully report: That the work of .'the American 
Colonization Society grows in importance every year. The field to which its energies are 
consecrated is becoming more and more interesting. 

Africa has suddenly become an object of attention to the world . It is to-day the cyn- 
osure of the nations. Wondc rfu) things are happening there. Christend m is ascending 
its rivers, crossing its mountains and traversing its plains. Everywhere in its sequestered 
fastnesses tread the feet of the engineer^ the discoverer and the merchant. The flag of 
some European civilization flaps in every breeze. The eyes of statesmen are on it. The 
heart of the Christian philanthropist beats in sympathy with its wretchedness. The for- 
eign missionary^ doomed by the poison that lurks in its treacherous air, finds a grave on 
its beautiful shores. 
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Europe is all ablaze at last with interest in Africa. Thus the way is opening for the 
realization of the hopes which have for more than half a century inspired this Society. The 
grand future, before which our long tried faith has stood entranced, is now pledged to the 
"Dark Continent ." Her exiled children are longing to be there to take part in the mighty 
movement of their Fatherland's regeneration, 'fhey feel that their home is not here. They 
can find no congenial place in this Anglo-Saxon civilization. The aspirations awakened 
by their freedom and their growing intelligence cannot be satisfied in their inevitable infe- 
riority in the land of strangers. And this is no speculation of ours. We are in receipt of 
many communications brought by almost every mail from different parts of the country. 
North, South, East, and West, in which these thoughts are expressed— communications 
urging, pleading, beseeching, with rude yet touching eloquence,to be relieved from the deg- 
radation of their suppressed manhood, manacled energies and crushed hopes. We have 
not the time to give extracts from these letters, and this is not the place for them. 

Permit us,, however, to say here, that one of the most enlightened and cultured men of 
their race has declared within a few days "that the dissatisfaction of the Negro with his 
condition in this country is becoming intolerable, and that they will pour into Liberia by 
thousands within a few years." An irresistable necessity is forcing them. The Rev. Dr. 
Henry M. Turner, Bishop of the African Methodist E. Church, himself a Negro, and by the 
duties of his high office brought into contact with large numbers of his race throughout 
theUnited States- in a recent number of the Christian Recorder^ says: "There never was 
a time when the colored people were more concerned about Africa in every respect, than 
at present. In some portions of the country it is the topic of conversation, and if a line of 
steamers were started from New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah or Charleston, they would be 
crowded to density every trip they made to Africa. There is a general unrest and a whole- 
sale dissatisfaction among our people in a number of sections of the land to my certain 
knowledge, and they sigh for conveniences to and from the continent of Africa. Something 
has to be done." 

Do they wish to go? Liberia waits for them, longs for them, knows that her future de- 
pends on their presence. Thus only can a great Christian colony be established there to shed 
the light of Christ's Gospel over the spiritual wastes of heathenism, and to penetrate the 
dense barbarism of ages with the benign influences of modern civilization. 

Hence as the years roll, louder and still louder are the demands upon this Society : but 
our resources are decreasing as our responsibilities grow. We are ready for the consumma- 
tion of our great enterprizc. Liberia is prepared for her destiny. The golden harvest has 
come. Already dawns the day of fruition for which we have prayed and toiled, and yet, 
alas, while hope is exulting in the tokens of victory, we are paralyzed by the inexplicable 
apathy of the world to the transcendant interests we have been almost frantically urging 
upon them. Can it be that this Christian Nation will permit our grand old Society to die 
in the pregnant hour of it> opportunity ? Will the Christian conscience of America permit 
this flower, nurtured by the prayers and tears and gifts of the' good and the g^eat for more 
than half a century, to wither and perish in the very hour of its rich blooming? We ask 
men to consider what we have again and again pressed upon them — to consider prayerful- 
ly and earnestly before (jod and Jesus Christ, who will judge the quick and the dead, thai 
this Society is the hope of Liberia, and Liberia is the hope of Africa. 

Does a Continent containing myriads of souls whose destinies for time and eternity 
are largely, in the Providence of God, committed to our sympathies and dependent upon 
our help, appeal in vain to men consciously beloved by God and liedeemed by Jesus Christ ? 

Your Committee, therefore, finally, recommend that this great cause be brought before 
the people and pressed upon their attention with renewed zeal by every possible agency 
within the reach of the Society's means. 

Mr. Morris, chairman of the standing Committee on Agencies, 
presented and read the following report, which was, on motion, ac- 
cepted and the accompanying resolution was adopted : - 

The Committee on Agencies beg to report as follows: — 
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Resolved, That the whole subject of Agencies be referred to the Executive Committee, 
with the recommendation that earnest efforts be made, in every judicious way, to 
increase the income of the Society by the employment of Agents, when likely to be 
advantageous, by circulars and by personal appeals to friends of the cause, and, when 
practicable, by publications in the public press, both secular and religious. At the 
same time imparting required intelligence to the colored people looking to Africa as 
their home, impressing upon them the fact that in the cultivation of Liberia's fertile 
soil, ihey will reap a rich harvest. 

Mr. Morris, from the standing Committee on Education, presented 
and read the following report, which was, on motion, accepted and 
approved : 

The Committee on Education beg to report that there are substantial reasons for grat- 
ulation in the advancement of education in the Republic of Liberia within thej past year. 
We learn with no little pleasure of the burning desire for knowledge on the part of native 
children. As it was in olden time, so now, Ethiopia is crying to each and every one of us, 
"How am I to understand except some man guide me ?" 

Liberia is to t)e congratuated on the addition of two young men to the Faculty of Libe- 
ria College, and the proposed removal of its operations from the coast to the interior, where 
the industrial features, both agricultural and mechanical, can be thoroughly developed. 

We desire to call the attention of all who are interested in lighting up Africa,io the im- 
portance of educating the girls of that land, and to the timely addition of a female depart- 
ment to Liberia College. If it is true that the home is the father of the State , so it • is 
true that woman is the mother of the home. The great continent of the future must 
come from Christian mothers with their homes . We particularly invite the attention of 
the teachers and others of Liberia to the successful modes of education in operation at the 
schools at Hampton, Va., and Carlisle, Pa. 

It is gratifying to know that since the arrival of President ^Blydcn in this country an 
organization has been formed in St. Paul, Minn, called the Liberia Educational Aid Socie- 
ty, for the purpose of assisting the sons of Native Chiefs while prsuing their studies in 
Liberia College. 

The following letter, addressed by the son of a Native Chief of the Bassa tribe to the 
President of Liberia College, illustrates the strong desire on the part of Aboriginal youth 
for education. A ver>' few years ago the author of thc^ letter, J. Osman ^Cassell, was in 
heathenism and knew not a word of Engli.sh. Now he is in the Freshman year in Liberia 
College, having passed through regular training in the Preparatory department: 

Room No. 2, Liberia College, Monrovia^ December j, 1SS2, 

Dear Mr. President Blyden . I would be more than glad if you would be so kind as to 
intercede in getting me support of some description. As I said before, I stand greatly in 
need of it. It is doubtful whether I will continue at school any longer, t)ecause Mr. Cas- 
sell says that if I do not get on the fund next year, he will send me to his farm or back 
to my people on the Bassa coast. Mr. President, I prefer to continue at school, and I 
most earnestly beseech you to do the best you can forme while you are .away. All my 
hope of returning to school is upon you. My desire is to learn. I want a good education," 

Mr. Morris, by invitation, addressed the Board of Directors in re- 
lation to Liberia coffee and its cultivation from seed in the West In- 
dies, Ceylon and elsewhere, and presented samples of coffee] hulling 
and cleaning by a machine lately patented, intended to thus prepare 
all coffees for the markets of the world. 

Dr. Blyden, by invitation, addressed the Board on [the condition 
and prospects of Liberia, and of the influence and extension inland of 
that Republic. 
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Whereupon, on motion of Dr. Sunderland, it was 

Resolved^ That the hearty thanks of the Board are extended to Edward S. Morris, Esq.% 
for his interesting address and exhibit, with our congratulations on the bright prom' 
ise for the enlarged cultivation of Liberia coffee in that Republic and elsewhere. 

Resolved^ That the sincere thanks of the Board are hereby tendered to Rev. Edward W. 
Blyden, D. D. , LL. D., for his instructive and hopeful address at this time, with our 
best wishes for his health and happiness and for the success of Liberia College. 

The following resolution was adopted by a standing vote : — 

Resolved^ That the cordial thanks of the Board are hereby presented to Dr. Charles H . 
Nichols for the very' able, dignified and impartial manner with which he has preside 
ed on the present occasion. 

The Board united in prayer, led by Rev Dr. Sunderland, and then 
adjourned. 

Wm. COPPINGER, Secretary, 



THE PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY. " 

The Presidency of the American Colonization Society has been 
filled by the following named eminent men .• Justice Bushrod 
Washington, elected in 1817: Charles Carroll of Carrollton, elect- 
ed in 1830.- Ex-President James Madison, elected in 1833: Hon. 
Henry Clay, elected in 1836: and Hon. John H. B. Latrobe 
elected in 1853. 

An address to President Latrobe, on the occasion of his thirty- 
first election to the Presidency, was unanimously adopted by the So- 
ciety, January 16, as follows : — 

President John H. B. Latrobe:— 

St'r. We, the present members of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, having elected you to the thirty-first term of your Presidency, 
deem the occasion a fitting one to give an expression to the respect 
and regard which your long and valuable services and your personal 
character and talents have awakened. 

Our predecessors, recognizing your exertions in our common cause 
when you were President of the Maryland State Society, justly credit- 
ing you with being mainly instrumental in the foundation of the Cape 
Palmas Colony, thirty years ago, called you to this the mother So- 
ciety. For thirty years you have annually and consecutively received 
the unanimous vote of your coadjutors. It has been our pleasure to 
give this last expression of appreciation and confidence ; we wish now 
to supplement our votes with the assurance that your unselfish devo- 
tion, your activity, energy, wisdom and enthusiasm have deeply im- 
pressed us ; that we recognize in you the life-long, untiring, faithful 
friend of an almost friendless race ; we acknowledge with gratitude 
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your invaluable services to the cause we have in common, and we ten- 
der to you our respectful and affectionate congratulations upon the 
prolongation of a life so full of benevolence and beneficence, and beg 
you to accept the sincere expressions of earnest good wishes and 
prayers for your temporal and eternal welfare. 

The following is the reply of President Latrobe : 

To the Members of the American Colonization Society:— 

Gentlemen, I have received from the Secretary of the Society the 
address which you have done me the honor to adopt, and which you 
have directed to be spread upon your Minutes, on the occasion of my 
election, for the thirty-first time, to the office of your President. 

It is impossible that I should not be deeply moved by the testimo- 
ny that you have been pleased to bear to my services in a cause which 
we have, for so many years, labored together. My greatest merit, after 
all, has been my appreciating its importance. To labor, afterwards, 
whenever it came in my way to promote its interests, was a matter 
of inclination, not less than of duty. 

Imbued, while a student in the law ofliice of the late Gen. Robert 
Goodloe Harper, with the feeling that had led him to be one of the 
founders of the Society, — the promotion of African Colonization, 
which he had declared to be one of the great objects of his life — be- 
came, when he died, what I regarded almost in the light of an inheri- 
tance from one whom I loved not less than I admired, and that, at 
the end of sixty years, I should have been thought worthy of your 
address, is of itself, a reward suflficient to compensate for even more, 
far more, than anything I have been able to accomplish. 

Thanking you for the honor you have done me, 

I am most respectfully, 

J no. H. B. Latrobe, 
President American Colonization Society, 
Baltimore, January 27, i88j. 



ARRIVAL OF THE MONROVIA. 

We are informed of the arrival at Monrovia of the bark Monrovia 
with emigrants sent by the American Colonization Society. They 
landed on the morning of December 18, and soon after embarked on 
the steamer St. Paul's for Brewerville, where preparations had been 
made for their settlement. A prominent citizen writes : *• These im- 
igrants are the right kind. They have had their lands surveyed and 
cheerfully gone to work at their cultivation." 
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THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY AND THE COL- 
ORED PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The progress of events and the growth of the Republic of Liberia 
are demonstrating to the minds of intelligent Negroes in this coun- 
try, the soundness of the theory of the American Colonization Society. 
The present visit of Dr. Blyden, and his efforts in behalf of Liberia 
College ; his addresses in Washington City and elsewhere, and his dis- 
course at the anniversary of the Society, and especially the departure, 
through his instrumentality, of two of the most talented of the 
young colored men of the country to Liberia, have started anew the 
question of the necessity and practicability of the emigration of per- 
sons of color from the United States to Africa. All the prominent col- 
ored papers, north and south, have had articles on the question, giving' 
the arguments pro and con. Suggestions are made for a general con- 
vention of colored men to meet in Washington for the purpose of tak- 
ing the subject into serious consideration. In the meanwhile, letters 
from colored persons — mechanics, farmers, teachers, preachers — are 
constantly reaching this office from all parts of the country asking for 
information about Liberia and making application for passage to that 
Republic. Straws have their proverbial uses ; but the following extract 
from an able article in the Christian Recorder, (Feb. 22,) by Bishop Tur- 
ner of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, being more than a 
straw, shows not only the direction but the force of the wind. Bishop 
Turner takes the ground, which the hundreds of Negro youth now 
being educated in the schools will take, as is evidenced by the action 
of Professors Browne and Stewart, who are only forerunners of scores 
who will follow their example. Bishop Turner says : 

" 1st, 1 do not believe any race will be respected, or ought to be 
respected, who do not show themselves capable of founding and man- 
ning a Government of their own creation. This has not been done 
creditably yet by the civilized Negro, and till it is done he will be a. 
mere scullion in the eyes of the world. The Colonization Society 
proposes to aid him in accomplishing that grand result. They are our 
best friends and greatest benefactors, as the stern and inexorable logic 
of facts will soon show. 

" 2nd, I do not believe that American slavery was a divine institu- 
tion, but I do believe it was a providential institution and that God 
intends to make it the primal factor in the civilization and Christian- 
izationof that * Dark Continent,' and that any person whomsoever who 
opposes the return of a sufficient number of her descendants to begin 
the grand work, which in the near future will be consummated, is 
fighting the God of the universe face to face. 
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" 3rd, The civilized world is turning its attention to Africa as never 
before, including all the Christian and semi-Christian nations under 
heaven except America, (for the Colonization Society gives the move- 
ment here no national character,) and it seems to me as if the time- 
had arrived when America, too, or the United States at least, should* 
awake to her share of duty in this great movement, as she owes us forty 
billions of dollars for actual services rendered, estimating onehund-- 
red dollars a year for two millions of us for two hundred years. 

"4th, I am no advocate for wholesale emigration; I know we arc 
not prepared for it, nor is Africa herself prepared for it. Such a course- 
would be madness in the extreme and folly unpardonable. Five or ten 
thousand a year would be enough. 

* 5th, To me the nonsensical jargon that the climate of Africa is 
against us, we can't live there, and that the tropics are no place for moral 
and intellectual development, coming from the mouths of so called intel- 
ligent men and would-be leaders, is simply ridiculous. If I were so- 
ignorant I would hold my tongue and pen and not let the j>eople- 
know it. Such language not only charges God with folly, but contra- 
dicts the teachings of both science and philosophy. They have not 
even learned that man is a cosmopolitan, that his home is everywhere 
upon the face of the globe. They have not read the history of this 
country that they pretend to love so well. They appear to be ignor- 
ant totally of the fearfill mortality that visited the early settlers of 
this nation at Roanoke, Annapolis, Plymouth Rock, Baltimore, PhiK 
adelphia, and Charleston, and there is nothing upon record, possibly, 
that equals the fatality of Louisville, Ky. I read it with horror at this late 
day. Men seem to be ignorant of the philosophy of human existence,, 
yet they plunge into the whirlpool of great questions with intoxicated 
impunity. God have mercy upon their little heads and smaller hearts, 
is my prayer. 

'' 6th. The last thing I will say at present by way of defining my posf- 
tion is this: I can see through the dim future a grand hereafter for 
the Negro. Lr^now that he is increasing South much more rapidly 
than the whites, and the ratio of increase, should it go on as it did 
from 1870 to 1880, will put the Southern States in the hands of the 
Negro in ic,oo. I can see another thing. I can see that the Southern 
whites are apprehensive of such a contingency, and to avert it they 
are moving heaven and earth to procure white immigration, but with 
all they can get the fecundity of the Negro is gaining on them rapidly. 
Now, what is to be the end of this race } Why, the Negro is going ta 
beat, and the barriers to amalgamation are going to be widened. Thus 
white will continue to be white, and black will continue to be black. 
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All right ; they are both God's colors and no sensible man will object. 
Now for the sequel : war, efforts of extermination, anarchy, horror 
and a wail to heaven. This is a gloomy picture I know, but there is 
only one thing that will prevent its realization, and that is marriage 
between whites and blacks. Social contact that will divide blood ; 
blood that will unify and centralize feelings, sympathy, interest, and 
abrogate prejudice, race caste, color barriers and hair texture, is the 
only hope of our future in this country. Now, let Dr. Tanner's learned 
<:ommittee come forth with a plan that will introduce intermarriage 
between the two races and the problem of our future is solved, the 
-darkness is lifted and the breakers are passed. But unless that is 
done there is no peaceable future here for the Negro." 



LIBERIA COLLEGE. 

This institution, situated at Monrovia, the capital of the Republic 
of Liberia, has been brought prominently before the Christian public 
of the United States during the last few months, and has received 
general sympathy. The cities of Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
have given tangible expression of their appreciation of the great work 
in which the institution is engaged. The missionary societies con- 
nected with the First African Baptist Church in the city of Richmond, 
Virginia, from which the first church founded in Liberia went out, af- 
ter listening to addresses by the President of the College, gave a hand- 
some donation. An organization has been formed in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, called The Liberian Educational Aid Society, to give 
substantial assistance. 

Two well educated young colored men, the fruits of the enlarged 
education to which colored youth are now admitted in this country, 
have answered the call of President Blyden for additional Professors, 
and have gone out to occupy chairs in that institution. This is a 
move which has already profoundly impressed many of the thinking 
youth of their race now engaged in study as to their duty to the land 
of their fathers. 

The inauguration of Dr. Blyden as President of the College took 
place January 5, 1881. His Inaugural Address delivered on that oc- 
casion and his Annual Report, after a year's administration, have been 
generally read and have received commendation. Dr. McCosh, 
President of Princeton College, holding in his hand at a public meet- 
ing called in New York in the interest of Liberia College, a copy of 
the Inaugural Address, said that no President of any College would 
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need be ashamed of having produced such a document. In a lengthy 
review of the Address and Report, Dr. Whedon, in the Methodist 
Quarterty Review for January, says ; " Dr. Blyden's two pamphlets 
are written in the graceful English of which he is so fine a master. 
They show an earnest interest in behalf of his people. We take oc- 
casion to express our hearty sympathy for his self-consecration to his 
work and the general wisdom of his counsels. 

" As an exposition of his views of the methods of constructing an 
African civilization, these publications remove some misunderstand- 
ings. We find a report, even in the periodicals of his race in Ameri- 
<:a, that he had prohibited the use of the English language in Liberia 
College. The truth seems to be that he reprobates a great share of 
English literature because it is so depreciatory toward the colored 
race as to depress the feelings and degrade the character of its pre- 
sent Negro readers. In the literary course of the College he will so 
plan the studies as to fling in the back ground this period of modem 
literature." 

"That Dr. BIyden thoroughly understands the character of the 
needed missionary is well indicated in the following ideal picture ; 
" For the great work to be done in this vast country we must have 
men trained amid the scenes of their future labors — men who can en- 
ter at once upon their work, knowing what is to be done ; who need 
neither mental nor physical acclimation ; who !mow the specific me- 
thods in this country for performing industrial, commercial, educa- 
tional, and religious work ; who wiil know how to liv^e in the country 
and in the towns ; who, if necessary, like the intrepid Anderson — edu- 
cated in Liberia -can walk two hundred miles on their bare feet, do- 
ing exploring and scientific work ; who can take the surveyor's chain 
and compass through swamps and over mountains without the ac- 
cessories of hammocks and beasts of burden, umbrellas and water- 
proofs ; who as missionaries can walk from village to village proclaim- 
ing the Gospel of Christ to the natives in a language they can under, 
stand, and can sit down on mats and skins in native huts, reading 
their Greek Testament and Hebrew Bible, or discussing the Arabic 
Koran with Mohammedans — and then at meal time can enjoy with 
their hosts palm oil and rice, palaver sauce and dumboy ; who will not 
long and pine for bacon and greens, peaches and pears, broad-cloth 
coats and beaver hats." * 

"That such missionaries, plentiful it would seem, among the Mo- 
hammedans of Africa, should not yet appear among the Christians, is 
the real complaint uttered in America. How can this coming band 
of new life Christian missionaries be made to come immediately? The 
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Mohammedan school of Cairo is, we understand, sending out its flow- 
ing missionaries by hundreds through the Continent." 



THE LIBERIAN GENTLEMAN. 

BY REV. EDWARD W. BLYDEN, LL. D. 

As the early friends of the American Colonization Society in the 
United States are passing away, one by one, so in Liberia the earl\r 
settlers of the colony are fast dropping off, and their sons and later 
immigiants are taking their places. 

By letters recently received from Liberia I have learned with deep 
regret of the death of Hon. Beverly Page Yates, late Judge of the Court 
of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas. Mr. Yates arrived in Libe- 
ria a youth of about i8, in the year 1829, in the ship " Harriet," which 
sailed from Norfolk, Va.. in February of that year. The family of the 
Roberts', which gave to Liberia her first President, a Bishop and a. 
physician ; of the Payne's, which gave two able ministers, one Presi- 
dent and an Attorney General ; of the Cooper's, which gave the first 
naval commander, a sugar planter and a merchant; of the Richard- 
son's, which gave two Baptist ministers, father and son, the latter 
of whom is now Principal of the Preparatory Department of Libe- 
ria College, all emigrated at the same time with Mr. Yates, in the 
" Harriet." They were all natives of Virginia. 

Mr. Yates, from the time of his arrival in Liberia until within a 
month of his death, occupied positions of'influence in the Government. 
He was for several years the active Agent of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, and his frequent letters in that capacity did a great deal 
to stimulate the missionary zeal of the colored Baptists of the South. 
He was, at the time of his death, a Trustee of Liberia College and an 
active member of the Executive Committee. 

Judge Yates was the contemporary of all the strong men of Libe- 
rian history. He lived and labored with Elijah Johnson, J. J. Roberts, 
Hilary Teage, John Day, Stephen A. Benson, D. B. Warner: and he 
was distinguished for his intelligence, cheerfulness and urbanity, fa- 
vorably impressing everyone who came in contact with him. 

It is a remarkable fact that all the leading men of Liberian history, 
so far, were distinguished by strongly marked peculiarities. We have 
had no duplicates. Lott Cary, Elijah Johnson, Hilary Teage, Roberts, 
Benson, Warner, Payne, Royc, Gardner, have each been noted for some 
striking personal characteristics ; all original characters. Judge Yates^ 
was emphatically the Liberian gent Icinaii. 

Washington D. C, February 19, 1883. 
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THE SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Sixty-Sixth Anniversary Meeting of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society was held on Sunday evening, January 14th, in the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian church, Washington, D. C. The spacious 
edifice was comfortably filled, fully one-fourth of the audience consist- 
ing of colored people. Rev. W. A. Bartlett, D. D., pastor of the 
church, conducted the services, and prayer was offered by Rev. E. G. 
Andrews, D. D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Rev. Edward W. Blyden, D. D., LL. D., President of Liberia Col- 
ege, delivered the annual discourse, taking as his text, Isaiah 14: 24. 
It was a masterly production, and an interesting and instructive elu- 
cidation and vindication of the principles and practice of African 
Colonization, and their elevating bearing upon Africa and the black 
race. The name of Dr. Blyden i^ familiar in America and Europe 
for his scholarly acquirements, his enlightened practical views on the 
subject of education for his people, and his warm devotion to the 
cause of the Negro, whom his able pen, through the Quarterlies of 
London and New York, has served for years. Who would have 
thought, when, in December, 1850, the writer saw Dr. Blyden, then a 
boy, to the steamboat in Philadelphia, on his way to Liberia, that he 
would listen to him delivering the annual address before the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society! And is not the fact that he was reared 
amid the institutions of Liberia one of the evidences of the import- 
ance of Colonization } And it may not be twenty years before the 
Society will have at its anniversary a native chief from the distant 
interior, educated in the schools of Liberia, which will be an evidence of 
the other and not less important element in the influence of Coloniza- 
tion, viz. r its effect upon the Aborigines of Africa. We are persuaded 
that no plan has yet been adopted for Africa's amelioration so feasible 
as African Colonization by civilized and Christian blacks. 

The Annual session of the Board of Directors was held at the 
Colonization Building, on Tuesday and Wednesday, January 16 and 
17. Among the members in attendance from a distance were ex- 
President Maclean, of Princeton ; Dr. Nichols, of New York city, and 
Rev. Drs. Saul, Syle, and Dulles, and Mr. Edward S. Morris, of Phil- 
adelphia. The Board was specially impressed with the magnitude of 
the work pressing upon the Society, as shown in the voluntary and 
urgent applications from thousands of intelligent and enterprising 
men of color for passage and homes in Liberia, and in the steady 
growth inland of settlements and the extension of the elevating in- 
fluence of that Republic far back from the seaboard. 
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LIBERIA'S NORTH-WEST BOUNDARY. 
letter from mr. c. t. o. king. 

Monrovia, January 20, 1883. 
Dear Sir: — I have recently returned from Cape Mount, and can 
see at once the impropriety of fixing Liberia's North-Western bound- 
ary at the Marfar river. The Manna river is a little higher up, say 
about seven miles from Robertsport. If nothing better can be done in 
the premises, the people of Liberia would submit to having their North- 
Western boundary defined by the Solyma river. However, I take pleas- 
ure in forwarding you a copy of the action had at the present ses- 
sion of the Senate rejecting Governor Havelock's proposition. It is 
probable the Legislature may instruct the President what to do in 
extremis, 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE SENATE. 

Whereas, A draft Convention has been submitted by the Presi- 
dent to the Senate, the same having been prepared by A. E. Have- 
lock, Esq., H. M. Consul for Liberia, in which it is proposed to defi- 
nitely settle th** North-West Boundary of Liberia by making the 
Marfar river, in latitude 6 degrees 47 minutes North, and longitude 
12 degrees 37 minutes West, the said boundary; And 

Whereas, It is proper for the Senate to make some expression 
on the said draft Convention — which it would have been its duty to 
ratify or reject by a two-thirds vote had the same been made and 
duly signed by the two contracting parties. — Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Senate feels a deep interest in this important 
question and is anxious for its settlement on such terms as will afford 
mutual satisfaction to the Government of Her Majesty the Queen of 
Great Britain and that of Liberia; and it was for this reason that its 
consent was given to the assembling of a mixed Commission in 1879, 
under the terms of agreement proposed to and accepted by President 
Roye in 1 87 1 . 

The proceedings of that Commission having been laid before the 
two Governments by their respective representatives, the Senate had 
expected that the President would be able to lay before it the views 
of Her Majesty's Government on the same, and that the subject 
would have been proceeded with with a view to arbitration if neces- 
sary. The Senate having failed up to this time to hear any expression 
on the subject, and finding from those proceedings that no definite 
solution of the question had been arrived at, is unprepared for the 
phase of the subject as shown by the papers submitted at a meeting 
of Liberian Commissioners with Consul Havelock in March last, and 
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more so at the terms of the proposed draft Convention. The Senate 
is satisfied that the claims of the Government are good for all the ter- 
ritories claimed, yet it feels willing to yield to the judgment of the 
umpire (the United States of America), or to the judgment of the 
combined great Powers of the earth. To consent to the boundary 
being fixed at the Marfar river would be not simply to doubt the 
validity of our claims, but to disavow the claims themselves — what 
then becomes of our right to territories for which we have been con- 
tending for nearly a quarter of a century.^ Again, in what light 
would Liberia be held if, after the implied confession of our right 
contained in this draft Convention, she should consent to barter them 
away for a sum equivalent to the amount of purch^e money used by 
the Government } 

Resolved, That while the Senate is willing to yield such territories 
as arbitration may decide is not Liberia's, or even to ag^ee to a fair 
and honorable compromise, not in violation of the protocol of 187 1, 
yet it decides that it would be unfaithful to its high trust to accept of 
terms that would sweep away ever}'^ one of these territories and leave 
us stript of our rights and our territories, and the national treasury 
mperilled in consequence. 



AN AFRICAN CLERGYMAN HONORED. 

A sumptuous dinner was given March 15, by Bishop H. M, Turner, 
LL. D., at his residence, in Washington City, in honor of Rev. E. W. 
Blyden, D. D., LL. D., the noted Liberian scholar and representative 
of West Africa. Among the guests were Bishop John M. Brown, D. D., 
Major M. R. Delany, Hon. F. L. Cardoza, Rev. James A. Handy, and 
Rev. F. L. Grimke. A number of addresses were delivered, all 
of which bore upon the status of the colored race and the duty of 
the American Negro to Africa. The opinion entertained by all was that 
the descendants of Africa should be concerned about her redemption. 

James Wormley, Esq. of this city, entertained Dr. Blyden in compa- 
ny with Hon. John F. Cook and others at his farm on Tuesday, 
March 20. 

The Doctor was also entertained by Bishop J. P. Campbell, LL. 
D., of the African M. E. Church, at his residence in Philadelphia. 
March 27. 

Dr. Blyden delivered a farewell address at the 15th Street Presby- 
terian Church in this City, on Sunday, the i8th of March. He 
will sail for Liberia about the middle of this month. 
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OUR LIBERIA CORRESPONDENCE. 

Monrovia, January 4, 1883. 

The immigrants who battle through the difficulties incident to all 
new countries take root and thrive finely in this Republic. The new — 
comers this year at Brewerville are doing well. I lately visited them 
and hence am qualified to make this authoritative statement. The thrifty 
ones have built their houses and are reaping breadstuffs of their own 
planting. 

It is to be hoped that the American Colonization Society will soon 
be able to begin a new settlement looking forward to the highlands of 
Boporo. Arthington is a great success. Some of our largest coffee 
planters are in that settlement, though it is only twelve years old. 
The whole countr)'^ marvels at its growth, which is attributed mostly 
to its being so far from the sea. 

The commerce of 1882 exceeded that of 1881. The trade to the 
interior has been opened to an appreciable extent. An American 
house, R. Lewis & Co., of Portland, Maine, has established agencies 
along the coast from Robertsport to Harper. A Dutch firm, H. 
Muller & Co., of Rotterdam, Holland, is establishing factories at 
Manna, one of our North-Western territories. Three new ports 
have recently been thrown open to trade, making nine ports of entry 
free to foreigners. We are all looking hopefully to the day when 
a line of steamers shall be put on between New York and Western 
Africa. 

The year just closed has been exceptionally fruitful to the hus- 
bandman. The rice crop is more than sufficient for home consump- 
tion. The growing coffee crop promises a larger yield than at any 
previous season. It is no longer doubtful as to the practicability of 
gaining wealth by the cultivation of the rich soil everywhere to be 
found in Liberia. 

For the last two years the cause of education has received con- 
siderable attention. The College is rapidly winning the confidence 
of the people. It needs additional professors and scholarships and 
endowments. Above all, it should be removed up the St. Paul's 
river. Accompanied by Vice-President Russell and others, I lately 
examined the school at Brewerville, supported by the American 
Colonization Society, where I found thirty scholars, ages ranging 
from 6 to 18 years, all apt and bright. They acquitted themselves 
creditably in an examination in the different studies pursued. This 
settlement is stretching out so far inland that the establishment of 
another school has becon^e a matter of importance. I feel much 
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erf re'igl^w a-3on^ ^ *ien^r:ir^r:-^=- It is carta sihr hoped that the 
k;ng sUuTilng 'yrea.::b betTt:tn the Missi'iisry Bishop aad the ^msco- 
j«su ch urvh^s of Mvsts.trra.'i'j cv--ty niav be sps-dihr dosed, so that 
th*: vr;5a-jj2s^tkyns of that i—ponant branrh cc Chrisi's kiagdom here 
iJiSty r':r/|;<^zi its prlnfne po-arer for usefulriess. enlightenment and evan— 
geJizalion. The entire countn- dep'-ores'the uncalled-fcK" separation 
and aJieaation. During the year thers h=s be^n much agitatkMi 00 
thi: ftu*>ject of temperance, stimulated br the en oris of Mrs. Amanda 
Smith, a c/>lored e\'angel5st and temperance worker from the United 
St^t/r-;. The outcome has been the formation of a number of total 
a^/stinen*--/: t/ands, p'edj^ed to op;;o5e by even- legitimate means the 
manufarjture, sale and use of ardent spirits as a beverage in our com- 
muniti'rv 



PKOPOSPLD SETTLEMENT AT BAFFOO BAY. 

LK'ITKR FROM SENATOR Z. B. ROBERTS. 

SiNOE, Liberia, Nov. yJh, 1882. 

J UxM great pleasure in reading the African Repository for Octo- 
\H'.Vt 1882, especially such parts as refer to the civilization and evange- 
lization of Western Africa. 1 am led to believe that this is God's time 
U} put in motion the spirit and to sustain the disinterested eflFort of 
the immortal minds that organized the American Colonization Socie- 
ty. Since its commencement many of its noble friends have quit this 
HL'ige of jwrtive life— retiring from labor to their rich reward, having 
been engaged in the grandest work of human redemption. They had 
only to hear the blessed expression, " Well done good and faith- 
ful servants, thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things." 

In all Jiges, great undertakings have often met with determined 
opposition — arguments being put forth to impede their progress and 
the motives of their founders and promoters unjustly impugned ; thus- 
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many wise movements have failed. But the secret of the life of the 
American Colonization Society is that its foundation is truth. It is 
underlined with love, and it points to human redemption, 

No race has suffered more than the Negro in foreign lands, and no 
race is so peculiarly blessed as it is now, merging from slavery into the 
enjoyment of the liberty of free men. even in the land in which they 
were held in bondage. Mysteriously, God has provided for them a 
home in their fatherland, a home where they are wanted, a home 
where their manhood can be developed and a home where they can 
attain the highest point of political and social equality. I bless God 
that I am at this home, and with all of the weaknesses and imperfec- 
tions of Liberia, I love her. Here I have been thirty-four years, 
and I am to-day even more grateful to God and the American Colo- 
nization Society for aiding my father to bring me here than when I 
first landed at Sinoe, in the year 1849, ^^d breathed the pure air of 
freedom. 

I have often thought and wished for means to erect in Greenville, 
my home, a monument to the memory of the late President Abraham 
Lincoln, under whose wise admin 'stration the whole Negro element 
in vast North America was made free. Such an actor cannot be for- 
gotten, and his memory must become more and more endearing as the 
Negro advances in civilization and enlightenment. I beg here to pub- 
lish the request of a native chieftain, Nippy by name, who lives on 
the eastern bank of the beautiful river Sanquin, situated between Ras- 
sa and Sinoe counties, and whose territory extends to the beautiful 
Baffoo Bay. Says he, " Mr. Roberts, I have a fine country, v.ell tim- 
bered , and a river abounding in fioh, oysters and clams. The river 
extends to the camwood country interior, where there are plenty of 
rubber trees and vines, and much to make me satisfied." "Look," says 
he, *' at my cattle, and further there is not in this region warlike tribes 
to annoy mc. Yet, I am unwillin,!^ to die until I see a church of God 
built in this part of the country and a school for my children that they 
may become Christians. 1 wish emigrants to come to this place. I 
am convinced that the Negroes in America are my brothers." Where- 
upon he asked me to write asking the American Colonization Society 
to establish a city here. I promised him I would so do and this led 
him to make me a present o: a b illoek and other things. Hence, this 
letter in disehi.-^e o: ih's c)!;)!; ^.ition aivd my own knowijd^e of tiic 
cjm:njr.:::il aii-l a^r! :u!tiiral a Ivanta ,^.'3 ol a settlement at that place. 
A more healthy p irt of Lii)eri.i is not kno\/n. I humbly beg to join 
Nippy in asking for the planting of a settlement at the Sanquin river 
to be named Lincolnville, in honor of the memory of the lamented 
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President Lincoln. I have often wished that Sinoe was planted at 
this point, especially seeing its natural resources and the fertility of 
the soil. Here coffee is indigenous, rubber vine abounds, rice, sugar 
cane, yams, and anything belonging to the Tropics will grow ; with a 
beautiful river leading to interior trade. 

I remember that in the year 1856 or thereabouts, an English bark 
trading on the Libcrian coast, sprung a leak. So well acquainted with 
Baffoo Bay was her Captain, that he at once ran the bark into the 
Bay, near the land, where it is always as calm and smooth as a river^ 
and there he stopped the leak and renewed his voyage. This point 
is the best on the Libcrian coast for a naval depot and for ship 
building. 

I feel that I have discharged a duty I owe to the race, and highest 
of all to the cause of God ; and praying that you will send this Chief- 
tain the light of civilization and Christianity, I have the honor to be. 

Yours truly, Z. B. Roberts. 



RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT GARDNER. 

Letters from Liberia announce the resignation, January 15, of Pres- 
ident Gardner, in consequence of disability resulting from paralysis. 
The Legislature voted him $1,000 and also the expense of removM to 
his home at Grand Bassa. Vice President Russell took the 
oath of office as his successor, January 20. The Rev. M. T. 
Worrell has been appointed Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. 
Hilary R. W. Johnson received the nomination for the Presidency 
by the conventions of the two leading parties held at Caldwell. 
The "Republicans" nominated Rev. Joseph J. Cheeseman, of 
Grand Bassa county, and the "True Whigs " nominated Rev. James 
M. Thompson, of Cape Palmas, for Vice President. The election takes 
place on the first Monday in May, and the term— two years— com- 
mences next January. 



WEST AFRICAN COMMERCE. 

We learn that Commander Nicoll Ludlow has been ordere'd to 
command the U. S, steamer Quinnebaug, European squadron, and to 
proceed in her to Liberia and the West coast of Africa as far south as 
St. Paul de Loando. The friends of African Colonization will rejoice 
that the enlightened Secretary of the Navy, in looking after the inter- 
ests of American commerce, has been mindful also of the interests of 
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humanity. The favor thus indirectly shown to Liberia by the Govern- 
ment, in connection with the support it is receiving from individual 
beneficence, will soon place it upon a footing where neither public nor 
private aid will be required to secure its permanent welfare. 



ALL SAINTS HALL. 



Dr. James S. Smith, Superintendent of Grand Bassa county, Libe- 
ria, wrote to Geo. W. S. Hall, Esq, of Baltimore, under date of Octo- 
ber 17, 1882, as follows :— ** According to Miss Scott's request, I hereby 
forward enclosed an authenticated copy of the deed for * All Saints ' 
Hall.' I may here remark that the land is not only deeded, but a neat 
wooden building thirty feet in length and eighteen feet in width, one 
and a half stories high, is erected on the premises, with suitable out- 
buildings, all faced by a well cultivated flower garden. A gurgling 
brook immediately in front of the dwelling, and in the rear a variety 
of vegetables, consisting of ^^'g plaint, tomatoes, cabbages, coUards, 
cucumbers, squashes, pumpkins, peas, eddoes, potatoes, &c., &c.; a 
variety of fruits, such as bananas, plantains, oranges, limes, and the 
like, not yet bearing, but looking thrifty and giving promise of good 
things to come. In every respect All Saints' Hall, at Beulah, is a 
bright spot on the continent of Africa, and Miss Scott is well pleased 
with the prospects before her." 



HON. WILLIAM E. DODGE. 

The sudden death of Hon. William E. Dodge on Friday, February 
9, in his 78th year, takes from the American Colonization Society a 
Vice President of twenty-two years' standing, and a devoted helper 
and laborer. Mr. Dodge joined to a prosperous business career con- 
stant and earnest attention to philanthropic enterprises, and to com- 
prehensive schemes for the advancement of the cause of religion. In 
private life he was a pleasant, courteous gentleman, of dignified and 
simple manners, entertaining guests of all classes and nations in his 
fine mansion with ease and grace. A man like Mr. Dodge has an im- 
perishable usefulness. Let us hope that his mantle will fall on other 
shoulders, to be worn as faithfully and as usefully. All honor to the 
memory of those whose years of strength have been given to God, 
and whose old age is mellow with the Spirit of Christ and the hope 
of life eternal. 



6S 



A cknowledgmcftts. 



[April, z833. 



Receipts of the American Colonization Society. 
During the month of December, 1882. 



Pennsylvan'ia. ($20DO.OO.) 

Philadelphia. Pennsylvania Col- 
onization Society, toward pas- 
sage and settlement of emi- 
grants at Brewerville, by John 

Welsh Dulles, Treasurer 

Mississippi. ($25.00.) 
Coliunbiis. William B. Gant, to- 
ward cost of emigrant passage 

of his wife to Liberia 

Illinois. ($18.00.) 
Jacksonville, W. R. Mc Kinley, 
Mrs. A. B. Sweet, Mrs. S. 



2000 00 



j?5 00 i 



Capps, ea. S5. Mrs. M. E. Wis- 

well, §2, Wm. Russell, $1 

FoK Rki'ositouv. ($4.00.) 
Connecticut $1. Maryland $1. 
Arkiuisas :^i . Minnesota $ i 

ReCAPI'I L'LA'IION. 



18 00 



4 CO 



00 



Donations 2018 

For African Repository 

Emigrant toward passage 

Rent of Colonization Building.. 
Inter .ist for Schools in Liberia. . 



Tctal Receipt J in Doceraber... $2407 67 



4 


00 


25 


00 


270 


67 


90 


00 



During the month of January, 18S3. 



Ver.mont. ($7.00.) 
Pitts/ord. M. P. Humphrey .... 
St. Johnsbury. Mrs. A. F. Kid- 
der 

Connecticut. ($70.00.) 
New Haven. R. S. Fellowcs, Esq. 
Middletown. Mrs. Walcott Hun- 



tington. 



Pennsylvania. ($1000.03 ) 
Philadelphia. Rev. James Saul, 
D. D., to constitute himself a 



5 00 



2 00 



50 00 



20 00 



Director for Life loco 00 

Foii Repositokv. (;^'5.oo.) 
Connecticut, §f. New York, $1. 
V'irj^inia, $1. North Carolina, 
$1. Alabama, :;r. Tennessee, $1. 6 00 

ReCAI'I Tl I-ATION. 

Donations 1077 tx> 

For African Repository 6 cx> 

Rent of (!(>loniza'aon IJiiiklng.. 5900 



Total Receipts in Janu.iry 



VXX43 00 



During the month of Februa-}.-, 1S83. 



Maine. ($5.00.) 

Bangor. Dr. T. U. Coe 

New Hampshiki:. ($j.oo.) 
Newport . A friend in Con;jfrc{/a- 
tional Church, by A. B. Chase. 
Delawaue. ($50.0 j.) 
IViliuington. Mrs. S. M, 

Pont, by Rev. Dr. Syle 

Alabama. ($150.00 ) 

Montgomery. Jack Smith, 

ward cost of emigrant passage 

to Liberia , 



Du 



to- 



5 00 



2 00 



50 00 



For RiiPosiTDRv. ( ^l.'o.^ 
\1rginia, $1. Cicor^n::. $1. Cana- 
da, $3 : ■.. .. 

R.'XAPITLLAIION. 

Donations 

I'^or African Repository 

Emigrants toward passage 

: Rent of (.'oloniz.'iti )n lUiilJiag... 
I Interest for Scho( Is in Liberia.., 

Total Receipts in Fobnuiry . . . 



ISO CO 



4 00 

4 00 

150 00 

26 00 

29 20 

$266 23 



THE 
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THE ORIGIN AND PURPOSE OF AFRICAN COLONIZATION * 



The Lord of hosts hath sworn, saying. Surely as I have 

THOUGHT, so SHALL IT COME TO PASS ; AND AS I HAVE PURPOSED, SO 
SHALL IT STAND."— /y^/fl// xiv-24. 

Perhaps it would satisfy the evolutionist or agnostic if the passage 
were read as follows : — " Surely as it has been conceived so shall it 
come to pass ; and as it has been purposed, so shall it stand." For 
there is not a thinking being, whatever his religious belief, who does 
not at once recognize the fact that everything in the physical and 
moral world proceeds according to some plan or order— that some 
subtle law, call it by whatever name you please, underlies and regu- 
lates the movements of the stars in their courses and the sparrows in 
their flight. It is also the belief of all healthy minds that that law 
or influence is always tending towards the highest and best results — 
that its prerogative and design are to make darkness light, crooked 
things straight and rough places smooth ; or, in the misty phraseolo- 
gy of modern criticism, it is the" Eternal not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness," — that its fiats are irrevocable and their outcome 
inevitable. With this understanding, men are now constructing the 
science of history, the science of language, the science of religion, the 
science of society, formulating dogmas to set aside dogma, and con- 
soling themselves that they are moving to a higher level and solving 
the problems of the ages. 

Amom; the conclusions to which study and research are conduct- 
ing philosophers, none is clearer than this — that each of the races of 
mankind has a specific character and a specific work. The science 
of sociology is the science of race. 



* The Annual Discourse delivered at the Sixty-Sixth Anniversary of The American 
Colonization Society, Washington, D. C, January 14th, 1883, by the Rev. Edward Wil- 
mot Blyden, D. D., LL. P., President of Liberia College. 
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In the midst of these discussions, Africa is forcing its claims for 
consideration upon the attention of the world, and science and phi- 
lanthropy are bringing all their resources to bear upon its explora- 
tion and amelioration. There is hardly an important city in Europe 
where there is not an organization formed for the purpose of dealing 
with some of the questions connected with this great continent. 

There is 'The International African Association," founded at 
Brussels, in 1876, of which the King of the Belgians is the patron. 
" The Italian National Association for the exploration and civiliza- 
tion of Africa." The " Association Espanola para la Esploracion del 
Africa." The King of Spain has taken great practical interest in 
this Society. " The German Society for the Exploration of Africa," 
founded in 1872 by the German Geographical Associations. It re- 
ceives assistance from the government. The ** Afrikanische Gesell- 
schaft," in Vienna, founded in 1876, also under royal patronage. "The 
Hungarian African Association," founded in 1877. "The National 
Swiss Committee for the Exploration of Central Africa." The 
French Government and the French Chamber of Com- 
merce have made large grants of money to aid in Afri- 
can exploration. Then there is an African Association at Rot- 
terdam, besides the great Royal Geographical Society of England, 
which has a special fund for African researches, and has recently sent 
Thomson to explore the snow covered mountains of eastern Africa. 

This anxiety to penetrate the mysteries of Africa, this readiness 
to turn from the subtleties of philosophy and the fascinations of sci- 
ence to deal with the great physical fact of an unexplored continent, 
is not a new experience in the world. The ancients were equally con- 
cerned. With a zealous curiosity overcoming the promptings of the 
finer sentiments and the desire for military glory, CeBsar proposed to 
abandon his ambitious exploits for the privilege of gazing upon the 
source of the Nile. 

The modern desire for more accurate knowledge of Africa is not 
a mere sentiment ; it is the philanthropic impulse to lift up the mil- 
lions of that continent to their proper position among the intellectu- 
al and moral forces of the world ; but it is also the commercial de- 
sire to open that vast country to the enterprises of trade. Europe is 
overflowing with the material productions of its own genius. Impor- 
tant foreign markets, which formerly consumed these productions^ 
are now closing against them. Africa seems to furnish the only large 
•outlet for them, and the desire is to make the markets of Soudan 
easily accessible to London, Manchester and Liverpool. The de- 
pressed factories of Lancashire are waiting to be inspired with new 
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life and energy by the development of a new and inexhaustible trade 
with the millions of Central Africa ; so that Africa, as frequently in 
the past, will have again to come to the rescue and contribute to the 
needs of Europe. Emergencies drove homeless wanderers to the 
shores of Libya : — 

" Defessi iEneadae, quae proxima litora, cursu 
Contendunt petere, et Libyae vertuntur ad oras."* 

But the plans proposed by Europeans for opening up Africa, as 
far as they can be carried out by themselves, are felt to be inade- 
quate. Many feel that commerce, science, and philanthropy may es- 
tablish stations and trace out thoroughfares, but they also feel that 
these agencies are helpless to cope fully with the thousand questions 
which arise in dealing with the people. 

Among the agencies proposed for carrying on the work of civiliz- 
iation in Africa,none has proved so effective as the American Colo- 
nization enterprise. People who talk of the civilizing and elevating 
influence of mere trade on that continent, do so because they are un- 
acquainted with the facts. Nor can missionaries alone do this work. 
We do not object to trade, and we would give every possible encour- 
agement to the noble efforts of missionaries. We would open the 
country everywhere to commercial intercourse. We would give 
everywhere hospitable access to traders. Place your trading factories 
at every prominent point along the coast, and even let them be 
planted on the banks of the rivers. Let them draw the 
rich products from remote districts. We say, also, send the 
missionary to every tribe and every village. Multiply through- 
out the country the evangelizing agencies. Line the banks 
of the rivers with the preachers of righteousness, penetrate 
the jungles with those holy pioneers, crown the mountain 
tops with your churches, and fill the valleys with your schools. No 
single agency is sufficient to cope with the multifarious needs of the 
mighty work. But the indispensable agency is the colony. Groups 
of Christian and civilized settlers must, in every instance, bring up the 
rear, if the results of your work are to be widespread, beneficial and 
enduring. 

This was the leading idea that gave birth to the Society whose 
anniversary we have met to celebrate. To-day we have the Sixty- 
Sixth Annual Report of the American Colonization Society. This 
fact by itself would excite no feeling, and perhaps no remark. But 
when we consider that although this is but the sixt^-sixth year of its 

• VirgU'8 -fineid. 
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existence, it has been successful in founding a colony which has now 
been for thirty-five years an independent nation, acknowledged by 
all the Powers of the earth, we cannot but congratulate the 
organization . upon an achievement which, considering the cir- 
cumstances, is unparalleled in the history of civilization ; and 
which must be taken as one of the most beautiful illustrations of the 
spirit and tendency of Christianity. 

When the Society began its work, its programme was modest, 
and in the early declarations of its policy it was found expedient ta 
emphasize the simplicity of its pretensions and the singleness 
of its purpose. In describing its objects, one of the most 
eloquent of its early supporters — Dr. Leonard Bacon — 
said, " The Colonization Society is not a missionary society, nor a so- 
ciety for the suppression of the slave trade, nor a society for the im- 
provement of the blacks, nor a society for the abolition of slavery \ 
it is simply a society for the establishment of a colony on the coast of 
Africa." 

But in pursuance of its legitimate object, its labors have been fruitful 
in all the ways indicated in Dr. Bacon's statement. It has not only 
established a colony, but it has performed most effective missionary 
work ; it has suppressed the slave trade along six hundred miles of 
coast; it has improved the condition of the blacks as no other means 
has; and it is abolishing domestic slavery among the Aborigines of 
that continent. 

Like all great movements which are the outcome of human needs 
and have in view the amelioration of the condition of large masses of 
people, it attracted to its support at the opening of its career, men of 
conflicting views and influenced by divers motives. Some of its ad- 
herents gave one reason for their allegiance, others gave another ; and 
sometimes to the superficial observer or to the captious opponent,^ 
these different reasons furnished grounds for animadversions against 
the Society. Though it owed its origin to the judicious heads and 
philanthropic hearts of some of the best men that ever occupied po- 
sitions of prominence and trust in this nation, yet there were those 
who ridiculed the scheme as wild and impracticable. Some opposed it 
because they loved the Negro ; others discountenanced it because they 
hated the Negro. Some considered that the Society in wishing to 
give him an opportunity for self-government, placed too high an esti- 
mate upon his ability ; others thought that the idea of sending him 
away to a barbarous shore was a disparaging comment upon his ca- 
pacity, and robbing him of his right to remain and thrive in the land of 
his birth. To not a few who neither loved nor hated the Negro — ^btit 
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were simply indifferent to him— the idea of transporting a few eman- 
cipated slaves to Africa with the hope of bringing about a general ex- 
odus of the millions in this country, or of building up a nation in that 
far-off land of such materials, seemed absurd and ridiculous. 

The Society was hardly fifteen years in operation when it met with 
organized opposition in the American Anti-Slavery Society, the 
founders of which looked upon the work of Colonization as an at- 
tempt to evade the duty and responsibility of emancipation. At 
this time Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, a leader of the abolition move- 
ment, was the most eloquent and persistent of the assailants of the 
Society. He carried the war against it into England, and pursued 
with unrelenting scorn and invective Mr. Elliott Cresson, who was 
then representing the cause before the British public. In the inter- 
esting life of the great anti-slavery reformer, by Oliver Johnson, it is 
said that when Mr. Garrison returned to this country from England 
in 1833, he brought with him a •* Protest" against the Colonization 
scheme, signed by Wilberforce, Macaulay, Buxton, O'Connell and 
others of scarcely less weight.* 

But Mr. Garrison ought to have known, and probably did know, 
that it was not the Colonization scheme as conceived by its founders 
that these philanthropists opposed, for they were men of a spirit kin- 
■dred to that which animated Samuel J. Mills, and the Finleys and Cald- 
wells, whose labors brought the Society into being. What they did op- 
pose was the scheme as they saw it under the representations of Mr. 
Garrison, who. himself, benevolent at heart, had been influenced by per- 
sonal reasons and by the injudicious utterances of certain advocates 
of Colonization. They opposed it as they saw it through the glasses 
of such good old Negroc s as Father Snowden of Boston, who, in 
those days, offered a prayer for the Colonization Society so striking 
in its eloquence as to have deserved a place, in the judgment of Mr. 
Oliver Johnson, in a serious narrative of the doings of the great 
anti-slavery leader — "O God," said the simple and earnest old man, 
** we pray that that seven-headed, ten-horned monster, the Coloniza- 
tion Society, may be smitten through and through with the fiery darts 
of truth, and tormented as the whale between the sword-fish and the 
thresher."! 

I say that the friends of Africa in England did not oppose African 
Colonization in itself, for just about the time of Mr. Garrison's visit 



♦ Uliilam Lloyd Garrison and his Times^ by Oliver Johnson, p. 130. 

X William Lloyd Garrison ami his Times, /.72. Mr. Oliver Johnson, throughout his 
•work, shows his own conception of the status and functions of the Negro, by never using 
a capital letter in writing the word that describes the race. 
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to England, or very soon after, they adopted, under the lead of Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, a scheme for the regeneration of Africa by 
means of her civilized sons, gathered from the countries of their ex- 
ile ; and at great expense sent out an expedition to the Niger, for the 
purpose of securing on that river a hundred square miles of territory 
on which to settle the returning exiles. Capt. William Allen, who 
commanded the first Niger expedition, on his return in 1834, when 
describing the advantages of a civilized colony, used these words: 

•• The very existence of such a community, exalted as it would be 
in its own estimation, and in the enjoyment of the benefits of civiliza- 
tion, would excite among its neighbors a desire to participate in those 
blessings, and would be at once a normal or model society, gradually 
spreading to the most remote regions, and, calling forth the resourc- 
es of a country rich in so many things essential to commerce, might 
change the destinies of the whole of Western Central Africa."* 

In a letter addressed by Stephen Lushington and Thomas Fowell 
Buxton to Lord John Russell, August 7, 1840, all the arguments used 
by the American Colonization Society for colonizing civilized blacks 
in Africa, are reproduced. 

Thomas Clarkson, writing to a friend under date Sept. 12, 1842, 
says : " I am glad to find that in the Friend of Africa you lay such 
stress upon native agency, or the agency of the black 
people themselves to forward their own cause. Good sense would 
have dictated this ; but God seems to point it out as one of His plans. 
He has raised up a people by the result of emancipation, qualified 
both in intellect and habituation to a hot climate, to do for us tlie 
grand work in Africa. You know well that we can find among the 
emancipated slaves people with religious views and with intellectual 
capacity equal to the whites, and from these, principally, are we to 
pick out laborers for the African vineyard. * * * You 
cannot send two or three only to a colony. In the smallest colon y 
there must be more ; there must be enough to form a society, both 
for the appearance of safety and for that converse for which man was 
fitted by the o-gans of speech to pass the time usefully to himself and 
others."! 

The experience of years and the progress of Liberia have only 
served to illustrate the soundness of these views. European workers 
for Africa feel more and more the importance of such agencies as the 
Colonization Society has been instrumental in establishing for civiliz- 
ing Africa. A writer in the London Times for May 31st, 1882, says : 

* Narrative 0/ the Expedition to the Niger, Vol. 1 1., p. 434. 
+ African Repository^ Vol. xvi . p. 397. 
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*' As I have recently returned from Zanzibar and can speak from^ 
some personal experience* may I be allowed to draw the attention of 
your readers to an attempt to bring about these results, viz.: — the 
abolition of the slave trade and civilization of the people— with re- 
markable success ? It is the formation of self-sustaining communities of 
released slaves in the countries whence they were originally brought 
by the slave- dealers, in order that by their example and influence* 
they may teach to the surrounding people the advantages of civiliza- 
tion. The sight of a body of men of the same race as themselves, living 
in their midst, but raised to a higher level by the influence of Chris- 
tianity and civilization, has naturally produced in them a desire of 
raising themselves also." 

In an able article on " The Evangelization of Africa," in the Dub- 
lin Eevitiv, January, 1879, written by a Reman Catholic Prelate, the 
writer asks — " Why should not the example given by the American 
Colonization Society in founding Liberia, be followed by us in other 
parts of Africa.^" 

In a lecture, delivered in 1872, in New York, by the same dis- 
tinguished author, he says : 

"We have come to evangelize the colored people in American. 
But our mission does not terminate with them. We are travellings 
through America to that great unexplored, unconverted continent 
of Africa. We have come to gather an army on our way, to con*-- 
quer Africa for the~Cross~ [God~has~His~designs upon that vast: 
land. * * * * jj^(» branch torn away from the pa- 
rent stem in Africa, by our ancestors, was brought to America — 
brought away by divine permission, in order that it might be en- 
grafted upon the tree of the Cross. It will return in part to its own? 
soil, ;iot by violence or deportation, but willingly, and borne on. 
the wings of faith and charity," 

It is sometimes supposed and asserted that the efforts of the 
Colonization Society stir up a feeling of unrest among the colored 
population, and make them dissatisfied with their condition in 
this country. But this charge is brought only by those who have 
no idea of the power of race instincts. The descendants of Africa 
in this country have never needed the stimulus of any organiza- 
tion of white men to direct their attention to the land of their 
fathers. Just as the idea of a departure from the house of bondage 
in Egypt was in the minds of the Hebrews long before Moses was. 
born, even when Joseph gave commandment concerning his bones ; 
so long before the formation of the Colonization Society there were 
aspirations in the breasts of thinking Negroes for a return to the land 
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•of their fathers. The first practical Colonization ist was not a white 
man -but a Negro, Paul Cuffee. This man took thirty Negro emi- 
•grants from New Bedford in his own vessel to Africa in 1815. The 
law of God for each race is written on the tablets of their hearts, and 
no theories will ever obliterate the deep impression or neutralize its 
influence upon their action; and in the process of their growth they 
will find or force a way for themselves. Those who are working with 
or for the race, therefore, should seriously consider in any great move- 
ment in their behalf, the steps which the proper representatives 
•deem it wise to take . "March without the people," said a French 
deputy, " and you walk into night ; their instincts are a finger 
pointing of providence, always turning toward real benefit." 

The Colonization Society was only the instrument of opening a 
field for the energies of those of the Africans who desired to go and 
avail themselves of the opportunities there offered. Mr Boswell, in 
his life of Samuel Johnson, tells us that when the sale of Thrales' 
Brewery was going forward, Johnson was asked what he really consid- 
ered to be the value of the property which was to be disposed of. He 
replied, "We are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but the 
potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice." So the 
founders of this Society looked to the "potentiality" of the few seeds 
they were planting on the coast of Africa. In their reply to oppo- 
nents they pid : " We are not here simply to send a few Negroes to 
Africa and to occupy with them a few swampy regions on the margin 
of a distant countr>', but we are endeavoring to stimulate for a race 
and a continent their potentiality of unlimited development." 

They assisted a few courageous men to go and plant a colony on 
those distant and barbarous shores, in days when nearly every body 
doubted the wisdom and expediency of such a step, Who then could 
have divined the results ? Considering the circumstances of those 
pioneer settlers and the darkness of the outlook when they started, no 
man could have believed until he learned it as a matter of history 
that those few men could have established an independent nation on 
that coast. The story of their trials and struggles and conquests 
would furnish the material for an exciting novel — many portions of 
it would resemble chapters not from Froude or Hallam but from 
Thackeray or Scott. The .string of episodes in the first thirty years of 
their history would form the basis of an interesting epic. 

Now what is the work thus far accomplished and being accom- 
plished on that coast.? If, when those colonists landed on those shores^ 
inexperienced and uneducated ex-slaves as they were, they had had to 
contend with simple barbarism or the absence of civilization, their task 
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would have been comparatively easy. But they had to deal with 
tribes demoralized by ages of intercourse with the most abandoned of 
foreigners — slave traders and pirates, who had taken up their abode 
at various points of the coast, and had carried on for generations, 
without interruption, their work of disintegration and destruction. 
When, therefore, the colonists found themselves in possesion of a few 
miles of territory, they very soon perceived that they had more to do 
than simply to clear up the land, build and cultivate. They saw that they 
had to contend not with the simple prejudices of the Aborigines but with 
the results of the unhallowed intercourse of European adventurers. 
But they were brave men. Their spirits, though chastened by the 
3)urden of slavery and the sorrows of oppression were never clouded 
by any doubt in their destiny. They felt themselves able to build up 
a State, and they set themselves cheerfully to deal with the new and 
difficult problems which confronted them. Fierce were the struggles 
in which they had to engage before they succeeded in expelling the 
. pirates from the neighborhood of their settlements. And after they 
had dislodged these demons in human form, the mischievous conse- 
quences of their protracted residence in the land continued and still, 
to a.great extent, continue. In his last message to the Liberian Legis- 
lature, the President of the Republic, referring to the difficulties at 
Cape Mount, says: "The native wars which have been going on in the 
vicinity of Cape Mount have now nearly exhausted themselves. These 
periodical wars are, for the most part, the results of long standing 
feuds arising from the horrible slave-trade, that dreadful scourge 
which distinguished the intercourse of the European world with Afri- 
ca for more than ten generations." 

Having secured an undisturbed footing in the land of their fathers, 
the next step on the part of the colonists was to conciliate the Abori- 
gines and to enlarge the borders of the Colony by purchase from the 
native lords of the soil. In this way the Colony increased in power 
and influence, until 1847, when it became a sovereign and independent 
State. As such it has been acknowledged by all the Powers of Eu- 
rope and by the United States. 

The special work which at this moment claims the attention of the 
Republic is to push the settlements beyond the sea-board to the el- 
evated and salubrious regions of the interior, and to incorporate the 
Aborigines, as fast as practicable, into the Republic. Native chiefs are 
summoned to the Legislature from the different counties and take 
part in the deliberations; Imt as yet only those Aborigines who con- 
form to the laws of the Republic as to the tenure of land, are allowed 
to exercise the elective franchise. All the other questions which press 
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upon independent nations, questions of education, of finance, of com- 
merce, of agriculture, are receiving the careful attention of the people.. 
They feel the importance of making provisions by judicious laws and 
by proper executive, legislative and judicial management, for the 
preservation and growth of the State. 

In educational matters there is daily noticeable enccfuraging im- 
provement. We are developing a system of common schools, with a 
College at the head as a guarantee for their efficiency. The educa- 
tional work is felt to be of the greatest possible importance ; education . 
not only in its literary and religious forms, but also in its industrial, . 
mechanical and commercial aspects. 

The effort now is to enlarge the operations and increase the influ- 
ence of the College. The faculty has just been added to by the elec- 
tion of two new Professors in this country, young men of learning 
and culture, who will sail for their field of labor in a few weeks. 

It will be gratifying to the people of Liberia as well as to their friends 
on this side to observe how heartily the press of this country, both 
secular and religious, has endorsed and commended this new move 
for the advancement of education in that land. The College now contains 
fifty students in the two departments, and it is hoped that the 
number will soon increase to hundreds, if we can only get the needed 
help. We -have application for admission to its advantages from numer- 
ous youths in various institutions of learning in this country, who wish, 
on the completion of their course, to labor in Africa. Influential chiefs 
on the coast and in the interior are also anxious to send their sons ; and . 
we shall, before very long, have young men from the powerful tribes in 
our vicinity — Mandingoes, Foulahs, Veys, Bassas, Kroos, Greboes. 

A female department has also lately been established in connec- 
tion with this institution, and a Christian lady of education and cul- 
ture, in this country, longing to labor in the land of her fathers, has • 
been appointed as first Principal. She will sail in a few months. 

In financial matters the Republic is hopeful. The public debt is- 
not so large that it cannot, by the reforms now contemplated, be easily 
managed and placed under such control as to give no inconvenience 
to the State. There are evidences of an abundance of gold in the ter- 
ritory of the Republic. The precious metal is brought to the coast . 
irom various points in the interior. But the government is not anx- 
ious to encourage the opening of gold mines. We prefer the slow but. 
sure, though less dazzling process of becoming a great nation by lapse- 
of time, and by the steady growth of intef nal prosperity by agricul- 
ture, by trade, by proper domestic economy. 
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In commercial matters there is also everything to encourage. Three 
lines of steamers from England and Germany, and sailing vessels from 
the United States visit the Liberian ports regularly for trading purposes. 
And the natural resources of the Republic have in various portions of 
it hardly yet been touched. Palm oil, cam-wood, ivory, rubber, gold- 
dustr hides, beeswax, gum copal, may be be produced in unlimited 

quantities. For the enterprising merchants of this country colored 

or white — there is no better field for the investment of pecuniary 
capital. 

The agriculture of the country is rapidly on the increase. Liberia 
has been supplying the coffee planters of Ceylon and Brazil with a new 
and superior kind of coffee for their agricultural industry. The Libe- 
rian coffee is considered among the best in the world, and the people 
are now turning their attention largely to its cultivation. As immi- 
g^nts arrive from this country, extensive farms under their persever- 
ing industry are taking the place of the dense forests. The new settle- 
ments pushing out to the rich valleys and fertile slopes of the interior 
are a marvel to those who a few years ago saw the country in its primi- 
tive condition ; and to the Negro newcomer from this country in search 
of a field for his energy and enterprise, there is no picture which, for 
inspiration and grandeur, can ever equal the sight of these new pro- 
prietors of land and these new directors of labor engaged in their ab- 
sorbing and profitable pursuits. When he sees the thriving villages, 
the comfortable dwellings, the increasing agriculture, all supervised 
and controlled by men just like himself, who had only been more for- 
tunate in preceding him by a few years, a feeling of pride and gratifi- 
fication takes possession of him. Like Aeneas, when. he witnessed the 
enterprise of the Tyrian colonists in the building of Carthage, he ex- 
claims 

"O fortunati, quorum jam moenia surgunt."* 

But, unlike the mythical author of that exclamation, he feels that 
he has a part in the rising fortunes of the settlements ; that what he 
beholds is not only what he himself may accomplish, but is the prom- 
ise and pledge of the future greatness of his adopted country. 

The nations of the earth are now looking to Liberia as one of the 
hopeful spots on that continent. The President of the United States,, 
in his last message, referred to the interest which this Government 
feels in that youngest sister of the great international family. To a 
deputation from the Colonization Society, which called upon him a 
year ago, President Arthur said that he " had always taken great in- 

♦ Aeneas i. 437. 
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terest in the work of the Colonization Society, which was, in his 
judgment, eminently practical." 

President Gardner, who has for the last five years presided over 
that little nation, expresses the views entertained by its most enlight- 
ened citizens, as follows : 

"The ship of state which, in 1847, we launched in fear and tremb- 
ling, is still afloat, with timbers sound and spars unharmed. The 
Lone Star of Liberia untarnished is pushing its way eastward, suc- 
cessfully achieving victories of peace even to the slopes of the Niger, 
gathering willing thousands under its elevating and hopeful folds. 
The American Colonization Society must feel greatly strengthen- 
ed in its work. It has achieved what no other philanthropic agen- 
cy in modern times has accomplished, and what, perhaps, no nation 
could have effected, viz : the giving to the Negro an independent 
home in the land of his fathers, where he has unlimited scope for de- 
velopment and expansion. Had Liberia been the colony of a power- 
ful government, political and commercial jealousies, and the purposes 
of party spirit, might have prevented the surrender of the colony to 
the absolute control of the colonists. Hayti had to fight for her in- 
dependence. It is not practicable for Great Britain to give up Jamaica, 
or Barbadoes, or Sierra Leone, or Lagos. But the American Coloni- 
zation Society founded a nation, and continues to strengthen it. So 
God takes the weak things of the earth to confound the things that are 
mighty." 

In a letter dated at the Palace of Madrid, February 11, 1882, 
King Alfonso XII, of Spain, writes to the President of Liberia as fol- 
lows : 

"Great and Good Friend, 

Desiring to give to you a public testimony of my Royal apprecia- 
t3!on and my particular esteem, I have had special pleasure in nomi- 
nating you Knight of the Grand Cross of the Royal Order of Isabel 
the Catholic. I am pleased by this action also to furnish new 
proof of the desire which animates me to strengthen more and more, 
the friendly relations which happily exist between Spain and the 
Republic of Liberia ; and with this motive I repeat to you the assur- 
ance of the affection which I entertain towards you, and with which 
I am. Great and Good Friend, 

Your Great and Good Friend, 

Alfonso." 

J^alace at Madrid, Fcbrnarv //, /SS2. 
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The Republic of Liberia now stands before the world— the realiza- 
tion of the dreams of the founders of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, and in many respects more than the realization. Its effect up- 
on that great country is not to be estimated solely by the six hundred 
miles of coast which it has brought under civilized law. A sea of in- 
fluence has been created, to which rivulets and large streams are at- 
tracted from the distant interior ; and up those streams, for a consid- 
erable distance, a tide of regeneration continually flows. Far beyond 
the range of the recognized limits of Liberia, hundreds of miles away 
from the coast, I have witnessed the effects of American civilization ; 
not only in the articles of American manufactures which I have been 
surprised to see in those remote districts, but in the intelligible use of 
the English language, which 1 have encountered in the far inland re- 
gions, all going out from Liberia. None can calculate the wide-spread- 
ing results of a single channel of wholesome influence. Travellers 
in Syria tell us that Damascus owes its fertility and beauty to one 
single stream, the river Abana. Without that little river the charm 
and glory of Damascus would disappear. It would be a city in a desert. 
So the influence of Liberia, insignificant as it may seem, is the in- 
creasing source of beauty and fertility, of civilization and progress, to 
West and Central Africa. 

As time has gone on and the far reaching plans of the Society have 
been developed, its bitterest opponents among the whites have relax- 
ed their opposition. They see more and more that the idea which 
gave rise to it had more than a temporary or provisional importance ; 
that as long as there are Christian Negroes in this land who may do 
a civilizing work in Africa, and who desire to go thither, so long will 
this colonization enterprise be a necessary and beneficent agency 

Colored men of intelligence are also taking a more comprehensive 
view of the question. The colored people in various parts of the 
country are not only asserting their independence of party trammels 
but are taking higher ground with regard to their relations to Africa. 
The Colonization Society no longer stands between them and the 
land of their fathers as a dividing agency — no longer the gulf that 
separates, but for many the bridge that connects. Liberia is producing 
the elements, which, if they do not to the minds of the thinking col- 
ored people, vindicate the methods of some colonizationists in days 
gone by, amply justify the policy of the Colonization Society. The 
leading men of color are recognizing the distinction between Liberia 
as an independent nation, claiming their respect and support, and the 
Colonization Society, which, from their stand-point, contemplated their 
expatriation. 
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Your speaker has had the honor of being listened to on the vari- 
ous occasions on which, recently, he has spoken in this city, by full 
houses composed of the most intelligent classes of the colored popu- 
lation, who a few years ago would not have thought of attending any 
meeting which had the remotest connection with Liberia. 
He has also had the gratifying privilege of being the guest for 
several days at Uniontown of the leading colored man of the United 
States, better known than any other Negro in both hemispheres ; and 
this address was written under his hospitable roof and, perhaps, on 
the same table on which, in years gone by, had been forged those 
thunderbolts which he hurled with so much power and effect against 
Colonization; but, tempora nmtantur et nos mutamur in tilts. The 
times are changed and we are changed with them. 

The dawn of a new day in the history of the colored people is not 
only inspiring them with new views, but bringing forward new actors 
or leaders. It is not that those who are coming forward are superior 
to those who have passed away or are passing away. No ; the giants 
of former years — the Wards and Garnets and Douglasses — can never 
be surpassed or even reproduced. They were the peculiar product of 
their times. But it is, that the present times require different instru- 
ments, and leaders are arising with different purposes and different 
aspirations. I saw in large letters in a prominent part of . Mr. Fred- 
erick Douglass's residence the scriptural injunction, *' Live peaceably 
"with all men ;" a fitting motto, I thought, for the soldier who, after the 
hard fought battle and the achievement of the victory, has laid down 
his arms. The motto in the days of Douglass's greatest activity was, 
" Fight the good fight." Now the days of peace have come. The 
statesman's office comes after the soldier's. Cedant armatogae. The 
Negro youth as a result of the training which he is now so generously 
receiving in the schools, will seek to construct States. He will aspire 
after feats of statesmanship, and Africa will be the field to which he will 
look for the realization of his desires. Bishop Turner, of the African M. 
E. Church, who enjoys exceptional opportunities for knowing the feel- 
ings of the colored people of this country, said in a newspaper article 
published a few days ago: 

•' There never was a time when the colored people were more con- 
cerned about Africa in every respect, than at present. In some por- 
tions of the country it is the topic of conversation, and if a line of 
steamers were started from New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah or 
Charleston, they would be crowded to density every trip they made 
to Africa. There is a general unrest and a wholesale dissatisfaction 
among our people in a number of sections of the country to my cer- 
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tain knowledge, and they sigh for cpnveniences to and from the con- 
tinent of Africa. Something has to be done, matters cannot go On 
as at present, and the remedy is thought by tens of thousands to be 
.a Negro nationality. This much the history of the world estab- 
lishes, that races either fossilized, oppressed or degraded, must emi- 
grate before any material change takes place in their civil, intellectual 
or moral status; otherwise extinction is the consequence." * 

The general practice among superficial politicians and irresponsi- 
ble colored journalists in this country is to ignore and deprecate the 
craving for the fatherland among the Negro population. But noth- 
ing is clearer to those who know anything of race instincts and ten- 
dencies than that this craving is a permanent and irrepressible im- 
pulse. For some reason the American Government has never seen 
its way clear to give any practical recognition to these aspirations. 
In vain, apparently, does the American Colonization Society from 
year to year present the cries and petitions of thousands and hun- 
reds of thousands who yearn for a home in the land of their fathers. 
Individual philanthropists may admit that such cries deserve respect- 
'ful sympathy, but the Government takes no note of them. It must 
be stated, however, that the Government is ever ready to extend as- 
sistance to Liberia, and on the ground, partly, as often urged in their 
diplomatic correspondence, that Liberia is to be the future home of 
thousands of American citizens of African descent. 

Has not the time now come when an earnest and united effort 
should be made by all sections of this great country to induce the 
Government to assist the thousands who are longing to betake 
themselves to those vast and fertile regions to which they are directed 
by the strongest impulses that have ever actuated the movements of 
humanity } While it is true that there are causes of dissatisfaction 
with his position in this country on the part of the Negro, still he 
will be carried to Africa by a higher impulse than that which brings 
millions to this country from Europe. Mr. Bright has said : " There 
are streams of emigration flowing towards America, and much of this 
arises from the foolishness of European peoples and European gov- 
ernments," and he quotes from Mr. Bancroft the statement that " the 
history of the colonization of America is the history of the crimes of 
Europe." • 

No natural impulses bring the Europ>ean hither— artificial or exter- 
nal causes move him to emigrate. The Negro is drawn to Africa by 
the necessities ;Aof his nature. 

* Christian Recorder, Jan. 4, 1883. 
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We do not ask that all the colored people should leave the United 
States and go to Africa. If such a result were possible it is not^ 
for the present at least, desirable, certainly it is not indispensable. 
For the work to be accomplished much less than one-tenth of the six 
millions would be necessary. " In a return from exile, in the restora- 
tion of a people," says George Eliot, " the question is not whether cer- 
tain rich men will choose to remain behind, but whether there will be 
found worthy men who will choose to lead the return. Plenty of 
prosperous Jews remained in Babylon when Ezra marshalled his band 
of forty thousand, and began a new glorious epoch in the history ot 
his race, making the preparation for that epoch in the history of 
the world, which has been held glorious enough to be dated from for- 
evermore." 

There are Negroes enough in this country to join in the return — 
descendants of Africa enough, who are faithful to the instincts of the 
race, and who realize their duty to their fatherland. I rejoice to 
know that here where the teachings of generations have been to dis- 
parage the race, there are many who are faithful, there are men and 
women who will go, who have a restless sense of homelessness which 
will never be appeased until they stand in the great land where their 
forefathers lived ; until they catch glimpses of the old sun, and moon 
and stars, which still shine in their pristine brilliancy upon that vast 
domain ; until from the deck of the ship which bears them back home, 
they see visions of the hills rising from the white margin of the conti- 
nent, and listen to the breaking music of the waves — the exhilarating 
laughter of the sea as it dashes against the beach. These are the ele-- 
ments of the great restoration. It may come in our own life time.. 
It may be our happiness to see those rise up who will formulate pro- 
gress for Africa — embody the ideas which will reduce our social and 
political life to order; and we may, before we die, thank God that we 
have seen His salvation; that the Negro has grasped with a clear 
knowledge his meaning in the world's vast life — in politics — in 
science — in religion. 

I say it is gratifying to know that there are Negroes of this coun- 
try who will go to do this great work — cheerfully go and brave the 
hardships and perils necessary to be endured in its accomplishment. 
These will be among the redeemers of Africa. If they suffer they 
will suffer devotedly, and if they die, they will die well. And what is 
death for the redemption of a people } History is full of examples of 
men who have sacrificed themselves for the advancement of a great 
cause — for the good of their country. Every man who dies for 
Africa — if it is necessary to die — adds to Africa a new element of sal- 
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vation, and hastens the day of her redemption. And when God lets- 
men suffer and gives them to pain and death, it is not the abandoned,, 
it is not the worst or the guiltiest, but the best and the purest, whom 
He often chooses for His work, for they will do it best. Spectators 
weep and wonder ; but the sufferers themselves accept the pain in the 
joy of doing redemptive work, and rise out of lower levels to the ele- 
vated regions of those nobler spirits — the glorious army of martyrs — 
who rejoice that they are counted worthy to die for men. 

The nation now being reared in Africa by the returning exiles 
from this country will not be a reproduction of this. The restoration 
of the Negro to the land of his fathers, will be the restoration 
of a race to its original integrity, to itself; and working by itself, for 
itself and from itself, it will discover the methods of its own develop- 
ment, and they will not be the same as the Anglo-Saxon methods. 

In Africa there are no physical problems to be confronted upon 
the solution of which human comfort and evenhuma n existence de- 
pend. In the temperate regions of the earth there are ever recurring 
problems, first physical or material, and then intellectual, which press 
for solution and cannot be deferred without peril. 

It is this constant pressure which has developed the scientific in- 
tellect and the thoughtfulness of the European. Africa can afford to 
hand over the solution of these problems to those who, driven by the 
exigencies of their circumstances, must solve them or perish. And 
when they are solved we shall apply the results to our purposes^ leav- 
ing us leisure and taste for the metaphysical and spiritual. Africa 
will be largely an agricultural country. The people, whe n assisted by 
proper impulse from without — and they need this help just as all other 
races have needed impulse from without — will live largely in 
contact with nature. The Northern races will take the raw materials 
from Africa and bring them back in such forms as shall contribute to 
the comfort and even elegance of life in that country; while the Afri- 
can, in the simplicity and purity of rural enterprises, will be able to 
cultivate those spiritual elements in humanity which are suppressed,, 
silent and inactive under the pressure and exigencies of material prog- 
ress. He will find out, not under pressure but in an ntirely normal 
and natural way, what his work is to be. 

I do not anticipate for Africa any large and densely crowded ci- 
ties. For my own taste I cannot say that I admire these agglomera- 
tions of humanity. For me man has marred the earth's surface by his 
cities. "God made the country and man made the town." 

It is the cities which have furnished the deadliest antagonisms to- 
prophets and reformers. The prophets and apostles are nurtured in 
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the Nazareths and Bethlehems of the world. I cherish the feeling 
that in Africa there will never be any Jerusalem or Rome or Athens or 
London; but I have a strong notion that the Bethlehems and Naza- 
reths will spring up in various parts of the continent. In the solitudes 
of the African forests, where the din of western civilization has never 
been heard, I have realized the saying of the poet that the "Groves 
were God's first temples." I have felt that I stood in the presence of 
the Almighty ; and the trees and the birds and the sky and the air 
have whispered to me of the great work yet to be achieved on that 
continent. I trod lightly through those forests, for I felt there was "a 
spirit in the woods." And I could understand how it came to pass 
that the prophets of a race— the great reformers who have organized 
states and elevated peoples, received their inspiration on mountains, 
in caves, in grottoes. I could understand something of the power 
which wrought upon Sakya Muni under the trees of India, upon Nu- 
ma Pompilius in the retreat of the Nymph Egeria, upon Mohammed 
in the silent cave; upon Martin Luther, Xavier and Ignatius Loyola in 
the cloisters. One of the sweetest of American poets — Whittier — in 
his poem on the Quaker Meeting, pictures the beauty and instructive 
power of unbroken stillness — 

"And so I find it well to come 
For deeper rest to this still room, 
For here the habit of the soul 
Feels less the outer world's control. 

" And from the silence multiplied 

By these still forms on either side, 

The world that time and sense have known 

Falls off and leaves us God alone, 

" So to the calmly gathered thought 
The innermost of truth is taught. 
The mystery, dimly understood. 
That love of God is love of good." 

It is under such circumstances that the African will gather inspira- 
tion for his work. He will grow freely, naturally, unfolding his pow- 
ers in a completely healthy progress. 

The world needs such a development of the Negro on African 
soil. He will bring as his contribution the softer aspects of human na- 
ture. The harsh and stern fibre of the Caucasian races needs this 
milder element. The African is the feminine; and we must not suppose 
that this is of least importance in the ultimate development of humani- 
ty. "We are apt," says Matthew Arnold, "to account ami ability weak and 
hardness strong," but even if it were so, there are forces, as George Sands 
says truly and beautifully, " there are forces of weakness, of docility, of 
attractiveness or of suavity, which are quite as real as the forces of'vig- 
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upon private and official benevolence than the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. And the Christian sentimtent of the country, as I gather 
it from the east and from the west, from the north and from the south » 
is largely in favor of giving substantial and generous aid to that 
struggling Christian Republic in West Africa, the power of which, it 
is conceded, it should be the pride of this nation, as it is its com- 
mercial interest, to increase and perpetuate. 



THE NEED OF CIVILIZED GOVERNMENT IN WEST AFRICA. 

Every now and then intelligence reaches us of atrocities commit- 
ted in the districts in West Africa which, though accessible to foreign 
traders, are not subject to the control of any civilized government. 
The traders introduce, without limit or restraint, commodities which 
yield large profits but which are demoralizing to the natives ; so that 
missionary influence in their neighborhood is largely counteracted. 
We copy the following account of a recent barbarous deed from the 
African Times {Feb. i.) with comments by the Editor. 

Shocking Execution of a criminal at Old Calabar. — A correspondent at Old Ca- 
labar writes us : "There is no end of evil deeds in this country. Two months ago, a wick- 
ed slave killed his Christian master in the night-time, by stabbing him in the neck. This 
murder saddened the whole town, for the young man was highly esteemed by every one 
that knew him. The murderer was caught, brought to town, chained, his fingers were 
cut off and roasted, and he was compelled to eat them ; one of his eyes was plucked out ; 

he was then flayed alive, and cut in pieces. This dreadful way of putting a murderer to 
death was permitted and done at King Oroks' door. If not done by his command, it was 

by his permission." 

Old Cal/bar. — We have been sometimes accused of "Jingo" propensities when 
we have advocated the taking the trans- Volta seaboard down to Whydah, and not less the 
Oil rivers, under British authority. Old Calabar is one of these socalled "Oil River" Dis- 
tricts ; and at Duke Town, which we will suppose we must term its capital, one Oroks was 
lately crowned "King" by Consul Hewett. Some of our correspondents strongly con- 
demned this measure, Oroks' character not being such as to inspire any confidence that 
the laws and usages of civilization were likely to be honored and followed by him. We 
consider the evidence to be very strong against him, but missionary matters being mixed 
up with the general public ones in oijr correspondents' letters, we did not care to insert 
these in our columns- And now we have the most horrible account of an execution for 
murder in Duke Town . The particulars will be found in another column ; we cannot re- 
capitulate here. Bnt as such atrocities could not possibly be practised under missionary 
approval, we cannot refraim from noticing the low condition of missionary influence in a 
tmall to\sn which has now been some thirty- five years under missionary occupation and 
teaching. This evidence of the low state of missionary influence justifies all that we have 
ever written in favor of bringing Old Calabar and the other* Oil Rivers under British 
rule. 

We learn that at Old Calabar, the scene of the atrocity, there 
are several large European establishments dealing extensively in rum 
and gin ; and the missionaries are helpless to prevent the sale of this 
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criminate emigration to Africa. In arguing against it she says 

wisely : 

" To fill up Liberia with an ignorant, inexperienced, half-barbar- 
ized race, just escaped from the chains of slavery, would be only to 
prolong, for ages, the period of struggle and conflict which attend 
the inception of new enterprises. Let the church of the north re_ 
ceive these poor sufferers in the spirit of Christ ; receive them to the 
educating advantages of Christian republican society and schools, un- 
til they have attained to somewhat of a moral and intellectual matur- 
ity, and then assist them in their passage to those shores, where they 
may put in practice the lessons they have learned in America." 

Mrs. Stowe's idea does not seem to be that after they have risen 
to a certain stage of progress they should be absorbed into the g^eat 
American nation. Her plan is exactly that of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society — ^to " assist them in their passage to those shores, where 
they may put in practice the lessons they have learned in America.* * 
The attention of those who look to an ultimate American destiny for 
the American Negro should be called to these utterances of an ac- 
knowledged friend and able defender of the race. Mrs. Stowe's won- 
derful novel was not only the harbinger of emancipation, but the har- 
binger also of the vast colonization which will sooner or later take 
place. And that friends of the African should have seized upon her 
words in the one capacity and not in the other, can only be explained 
by the fact that as an angel of Abolition the nation was ready for her ; 
but to receive her as an angel of Colonization, it is only now in the 
process of preparation. 

Soon after the close of the war it was the favorite cry of some that 
the Colonization Society had done its work and should be dropped. 
But that cry has been effectually hushed by the increasing light of 
experience, and under the louder cries of the thousands and tens of 
thousands, who in various parts of the country are asking for aid to 
reach th^ land of their fathers. Both white and colored are now re- 
cognizing the fact that the Society with its abundant knowledge, with 
its organized plans, is an indispensable machinery for the diffusion of 
that special information about Africa of which the American people 
are so generally destitute, and for the inoffensive creation among the 
Negro portion of the population of those enlightened opinions about 
the land of their fathers, and their duty to that land which will lead 
some at least of the anxious thousands to enter upon it with intelli- 
gence and efficiency. 

There is evidently, at this moment, no philanthropic institution 
before the American public that has more just and reasonable claims 
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upon private and official benevolence than the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. And the Christian sentimtent of the country, as I gather 
it from the east and from the west, from the north and from the south* 
is largely in favor of giving substantial and generous aid to that 
struggling Christian Republic in West Africa, the power of which, it 
is conceded, it should be the pride of this nation, as it is its com- 
mercial interest, to increase and perpetuate. 



THE NEED OF CIVILIZED GOVERNMENT IN WEST AFRICA. 

Every now and then intelligence reaches us of atrocities commit- 
ted in the districts in West Africa which, though accessible to foreign 
traders, are not subject to the control of any civilized government. 
The traders introduce, without limit or restraint, commodities which 
yield large profits but which are demoralizing to the natives ; so that 
missionary influence in their neighborhood is largely counteracted. 
We copy the following account of a recent barbarous deed from the 

African Times (Feb. /.) with comments by the Editor. 

Shooking Execution of a criminal at Old Calabar. — A correspondent at Old Ca- 
labar writes us : "There is no end of evil deeds in this country. Two months ago, a wick- 
ed slave killed his Christian master in the night-time, by stabbing him in the neck. This 
murder saddened the whole town, for the young man was highly esteemed by every one 
that knew him. The murderer was caught, brought to town, chained, his fingers were 
cut off and roasted, and he was compelled to eat them ; one of his eyes was plucked out ; 

he was then flayed alive, and cut in pieces. This dreadful way of putting a murderer to 
death was permitted and done at King Oroks' door. If not done by his command, it was 

by his permission." 

Old Cal/ bar.— We have been sometimes accused of "Jingo" propensities when 
we have advocated the taking the trans- Volta seaboard down to Whydah, and not less the 
Oil rivers, under British authority. Old Calabar is one of these socalled "Oil River" Dis- 
tricts ;and at Duke Town, which we will suppose we must term its capital, one Oroks was 
lately crowned "King" by Consul Hewett. Some of our correspondents strongly con- 
demned ihis measure, Oroks' character not being such as to inspire any confidence that 
the laws and usages of civilization were likely to be honored and followed by him. We 
consider the evidence to be very strong against him, but missionary matters being mixed 
up with the general public ones in our correspondents' letters, we did not care to insert 
these in our columns. And now we have the most horrible account of an execution for 
murder in Duke Town. The particulars will be found in another colunm ; we cannot re- 
capitulate here. Bnt as such atrocities could not possibly be practised under missionary 
approval, we cannot refraim from noticing the low condition of missionary influence in a 
&mall toiR n which has now been some thirty five years under missionary occupation and 
teaching. This evidence of the low state of missionary influence justifies all that we have 
ever written in favor of bringing Old Calabar and the other* Oil Rivers under British 
rule. 

We learn that at Old Calabar, the scene of the atrocity, there 
are several large Euroi>ean establishments dealing extensively in rum 
and gin ; and the missionaries are helpless to prevent the sale of this 
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poison among the people whom they would elevate. The traders 
hold that their business is to make money, and, when remonstrated 
with, reply, "If we do not sell liquor others will : the people must 
have it." 

It is the doctrine of this Society, held from the beginning and illus- 
trated by constant experience, that the great evils of Africa can only 
be met and overcome by the Christian Colony under regular Govern- 
ment . The editor of the African Times at the close of his article 
says : "We have the firm belief that Africa can only be 

CIVILIZED AND CHRISTIANIZED BY CHRISTIAN AFRICANS." The 

editor says this after nearly thirty years of close study of the African 
problem and practical dealing with it The work of the American 
Colonization Society is every day seen to be of the greatest possi- 
ble importance, whether we consider the urgent appeals from the 
thousands in this country who are longing for a field of enterprise or 
the imperious necessities of the land of their fathers. 



EDUCATIONAL WORK IN LIBERIA. 

The new departure in educational matters in Liberia has not only 
received the general approbation and tangible support of the friends 
of Liberia in this country, but great interest has been expressed in it 
by foreigners who have labored in that field in educational work, and 
know the special needs of the country. 

Rev. D. A. Wilson, D. D., Milan, Missouri, and Rev. J. W. Home, 
LL. D. now of Southport, Conn., lived in Liberia several years; the former 
representing the Presbyterian Church, as Principal of the Alexander 
High School ; and the latter, the Methodist, as Principal of the Mon- 
rovia Academy. The fruits of the self denying and arduous labors of 
these gentlemen are seen in all departments of Liberian life: Dr. Bly- 
den, President of Liberia College ; Dr. H. R. W. Johnson, formerly 
Professor in Liberia College, and now the nominee of both political 
parties for the Presidency of Liberia ; Hon. W. M. Davis, ex-Attorney 
General, are graduates of the Alexander High School. Hon. Daniel 
Ware, Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Benj. Anderson, ex-Secretary 
of the Treasury and Government surveyor, author of "A Journey to 
Musardu," are graduates of the Monrovia Academy. 

The following are extracts from letters addressed to the President 
of Liberia College by Rev. Drs. Wilson and Home. 

Dr. Wilson, under date, Milan, Mo., July 25, 1882, says: 

*'I wish to thank you for your 'Inauj^ural' and 'Annual Report' sent me from Cam- 
bridge, U. S. A. no doubt by your direction. I have read both with much interest, and, in 
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the main, ai^rce with the views expressed. Your proposed curriculum I thinlc excellenfi: 
though, as your College grows, a scientific (I use the work in its restricted sense) deport- 
ment should be added. An interior location, with an agricultural appendage, I recom- 
mended to the Trustees of Donations nearly thirty years ago. I was raised on a farm and . 
known the benefits of physical labor. It is especially needed to foster personal indepen- ■ 
dence, needed in high places to give it a dignity which it has not possessed in the mlnds^ 
of the people. 

** In the list of Trustees and students, I see many new names, only a few that are famil- 
iar. Soon all the old friends and ourselves will have passed away. I sometimes think I 
may yet visit Liberia. My work still seems to be here. But it would be very gratifying 
if I could see my way clear to revisit the scene of my early labor and the friends who 
remain. Much rather would I go to Africa than Europe. To all friends give my kindest 
regards, especially my old pupils. May every divine blessing be upon you, and may you 
be greatly blessed in your work." 

Dr. Horne, under date Southport, Conn., January 12, 1883, says: 

"I have received three pamphlets from under your hand, sent me from Boston. I sym-- 
pathize with your leading ideas expressed respecting the location of the College ; the char- 
acter of its curriculum ; and the desirability of having an opportunity in connection with 
it, for mechanic and agricultural pursuits. It would certainly be well, as far as possiblet- 
to seek to educate the African on the foundation of his own manhood and after the type 
of his own race peculiarities ; but it does seem to me, that if you could shut him pretty 
much within the circle of the first four periods of the historic development of civilization, 
you would also shut him out of much that he ought to know, in the direction of practical^ 
modem civilization in particular. Why not take in the whole circle, down to the present 
time, making the periods you mention most emphatic ? And as the Negro races come up to- 
the development and furnishing for work of thpir own powers and faculties, they will 
place themselves alongside of their competitors in the course of advancement. 

'* My interest in Liberia and all its affairs is as great as ever. If I were a little younger 
I would certainly accept the superintendency of our Mission work there. Mention me 
k I ndly to old friends . * ' r 



RETURNED EMIGRANTS. 

** The two women and seven children lately returned from 
Liberia," as announced by various newspapers, removed to that 
Republic from Concord, N. C, in November, 1881, not on account 
of inducements held out by persons in this country, but on the repre- 
sentations by letters to them direct from Mr. Harvey Bost,a former resi- 
dent of Concord, who preceded them, and where he and his family are 
represented to be in good health and prosperous circumstances. These 
dissatisfied persons are described by the Rev. D. A. Day, for many 
years superintendent of the Liberian Mission of the Lutheran Church, 
and a fellow-passenger on the same vessel, ** as the dirtiest and most 
forlorn-looking set I have ever seen. They are utterly shiftless, never 
even washing themselves except on compulsion by the captain.. 
There are plenty of colored people in America, who, could they be 
enduced to come to Liberia, might vastly better their own condition^ 
and confer lasting benefit on their race. 
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Emigration to Liberia is not unlike all other emigrations, in that 
success or failure largely depends upon the people themselves. 
Thousands of Europeans go back every year dissatisfied with America. 
There are those who can readily recall many who removed from New 
England, New York and Pennsylvania to Ohio, Indiana and Illinois,and 
who soon returned to their old homes, declaring that those now grand 
States were not fit for the habitation of man or beast. Very many of 
the early emigrants to California gladly came back to the East, spying 
it was the worst country in creation. And yet the great majority of 
Europeans who came to the United States and of our own people who 
^'go West "remain. This country is an illustrious example of the 
success of emigration. So will Liberia become in the near future 
Som e of those who seek homes there may become disgusted and re- 
turn, but enough of them will become permanent settlers and help to 
build up a respectable nation, and redeem a magnificent continent. 

In this connection we give a neatly written letter from Mr. N. C. 
Armstrong, an early exodus emigrant from Texas to Kansas, and 
then from the latter State to Liberia. He writes March 7, 1883, with 
a request to publish, as follows : 

" After a pleasant voyage of forty days I arrived safe at Monrovia 
in company with thirty fellow- emigrants, and also two native Liber- 
ians who had been visiting America. I asked the Liberians how they 
liked America. They said it was a very fine country, but they did not 
like the manner in which the colored people were treated. On the 
night of the 17th of December we arrived at Monrovia and were taken 
ashore the following morning. Being informed that the Legislature 
was in session, I concluded to visit a Legislature wholly composed of 
Negroes. Never before had I witnessed a grander display of the col- 
ored man's knowledge than that exhibited by those members. My 
feelings just then are better imagined than described. Early in the af- 
ternoon of the same day we were carried to Brewerville, distant fifteen 
miles, where we met with a cordial reception. The colored people in 
Liberia have advantages over those of their race in America. They 
all own farms of their own. One-third of the work which is required 
in America will secure them a very comfortable living here. The 
country is governed and owned exclusively by themselves. Dear race, 
how long do you intend serving as vassals for the white men of 
America.^" 

METHODIST MISSION IN LIBERIA. 

It is said to be the intention of the Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church to recu*^citate their Liberia work, and it is sup- 
posed that Rev. James W. Home, LL. D., formerly Principal of the 
Monrovia Seminary, will be sent out as Superintendent. 
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JUDGE G. WASHINGTON WARREN. 

We record with sorrow the decease of Judge G. Washington War- 
ren, President of the Massachusetts Colonization Society, and a Vice 
President of the American Colonization Society, which took place, 
very suddenly, at his residence at Boston, May 13, 1883, in the seven- 
tieth year of his age. A Boston paper says : 

" Mr. Warren was born in Charlestown, Mass., where he has resided during nearly his 
whole life, and where, at the time of his death, he held the office of judge of the district 
courL From his [.long-continued interest in ihe affairs of the Bunker Hill Monument As- 
sociation it has by some been supposed that he was of the family of Warren of the Bunker 
Hill general, but such was not the fact. He was educated at Harvard College, and gra- 
duated in the class of 1830. He was at one time mayor of the city of Charlestown, and was 
subsequently Senator in the General Court from that district. His' near residence to the 
Bunker Hill Monument, together with a high patriotic feeling that was a characteristic 
led him to take an active part as a member of the Bunker Hill Monument Association. 
Eventually he became president of that body, and as such wrote a comprehensive and his- 
torically valuable account of its origin and career. His other literary work was limited 
mainly to the preparation of addresses for public occasions, one of the latest of which was 
the Fourth of July oration appointed to be delivered before the city authorities of Boston 
in 1881. For many years he was a member of the Unitarian church in Charlestown. His 
continuous public service has been in the judicial capacity, covering as trial justice and 
judge of ths district court, a period of about 25 years. His administration has been dis- 
creet and equitable, with no undue lenity, yet with a leaning to moderation in sentences 
imposed when mitigating circumstances appeared. In a word, he was a just but not a 
harsh judge. He was an admirable and courteous man in all social relations, and was 
highly respected by the townsfolk of Charlestown as well as all others with whom he had 
dealings. He leaves a widow, three sons and a married daughter." 

During a long period Judge Warren devoted himself to the work 
of African colonization with singular fidelity, wisdom and zeal, with 
patient attention to details, tenacity of purpose, and purity of motives, 
and with a noble enthusiasm which was born of his catholicity of 
spirit, and the grandeur of the cause which he loved and served so 
well. 



THE NORTH-WEST BOUNDARY QUESTION. 

LETTER FROM MR. C. T. O. KING. 

Monrovia, March 30, 1883. 

Dear Sir : — The die is cast ! By the mail on the morning of the 
28th inst. the Government received a communication from the Gov- 
ernor of Sierra Leone announcing that Her Majesty's Government has 
formally taken possession of all our territory north of the Mannah 
river, and they have issued a formal proclamation of the same. They 
also demand payment for the forty thousand dollars ($40,000) which 
Governor Havelock decided last March we were indebted for the so 
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called Mannah river claim. And as offset to that demand, they say 
they would allow us the amount which appears in one of their Blue^ 
Books as having been paid for us for those territories which they 
have taken. 

Thus by one stroke of the Lion's paw has been* torn from us all 
that territory, including the famous Gallinas slave trading region, for 
the purchase of which the friends of freedom in America and in Eng-^ 
land contributed so largely. 

The Governor also proposes, if we are willing, to enter into a 
treaty with us recognizing our right of territory from the Mannah 
river southward, and to form regulations as to their boundary. But 
this proposal creates in the minds of some of us a dilemma. Can we 
enter into such a treaty with them without acknowledging their right 
to the territory North of the Mannah river ? Should we recognize 
their right to that territory, or should we leave the question open for 
future events ? Very respectfully, 

C. T. O. King. 



REV. JOHN B.. PINNEY, LL. D.* 

BY REV. J. D. WELLS, D. D. 

John Brooke Pinney, son of Elihu and Margaret Langford 
Pinney, was born in Baltimore, Maryland, December 25, 1806. He 
passed his early childhood at his grandfather's, Lieut. Abraham Pin- 
ney, Colebrook, Conn. At the age of ten years he was sent by his 
father to the Windsor Academy, Conn., to be prepared for college. 

At the age of about nineteen he was recalled by his father to Lex- 
ington, Georgia, where he studied awhile in a private school, and in 
1826 entered the Junior Class of the University of Georgia, graduat- 
ing in 1828. 

While in college young Pinney became a subject of an extensive 
revival of religion, and was received into the communion of the Pres- 
byterian Church. During his senior year in college he made consid- 
erable progress in the study of law under the direction of Joseph H. 
Lumpkin, Esq., then a leading lawyer, and afterwards Chief Justice o^ 
the State of Georgia. 

In the same year, 1828, he was admitted to the Bar, under Hon 
William H. Crawford, then Judge of the Supreme Court of Georgia 
But he soon quit the law to prepare for the ministry. This was a 
sore disappointment to his father, who declined supplying the funds- 



* A Memorial prepared at the request of the Board of Control of the New York State 
Colonization Society. 
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needed to meet the expense of his theological training, and Mr. Pin- 
ney was thrown upon his own resources. By teaching a year at Wal- 
terborough, S. C, he secured the means for a three years' course of 
study in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J., entering in the 
fall of 1829, and graduating with the class of 1832. While in the 
Seminary he decided to become a missionary among the great Negra 
nations of Bornu and Harsa, in the interior of Africa ; and from that 
time till his death — a period of fifty years — his heart was steadfast in 
its devotion to the people of that great continent. 

Together with Joseph W. Barr he was ordained as a missionary 
to Africa by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, October 12, 1832. But 
while the two were waiting for the departure of the vessel Mr. Barr 
died of Asiatic cholera at Richmond, Va., and Mr. Pinney proceeded 
alone. He became so completely broken down in health that he was- 
compelled to return temporarily to this country early in 1833. 

In the fall of the same year he set out with nine missionary com- 
panions, and landed at Monrovia January i, 1834. It will be observed 
that Mr. Pinney went as a missionary. It never entered into his plan 
or thought to do anything else than the work of a Christian mission- 
ary. But just as he was leaving this country he was persuaded to 
become, for a time, the agent of the American Colonization Society^ 
and this constituted him Governor of the colony of Liberia. Then 
the early death ot several missionaries so discouraged the Board of 
Foreign Missions that they consented to have Mr. Pinney commis- 
sioned as Governor of Liberia, and to suspend their mission for a 
while. 

The heavy cares and anxieties incident to such duties, together 
with repeated attacks of African fever, so undermined his health as 
to make his return to the United States necessary in the fall of 1835. 
And after this it was not deemed best for him to attempt permanent 
residence in Africa. 

On the 13th of September, 1836, Mr. Pinney married Ellen Agnes, 
second daughter of Amos Seward, Esq., of Guilford, Conn. Six 
daughters and four sons were given them. Two sons and two daugh- 
ters died in infancy or early childhood. Four daughters and two 
sons, all married, survive, and there are eighteen grandchildren. 

In 1837, having somewhat recovered from the effects of his resi- 
dence in Africa, Mr. Pinney engaged in the colonization work; in 1839, 
accompanied by Messrs. Canfield and Aylward and their wives, he 
founded the Presbyterian Mission at Settra Kroo, Liberia, and May i, 
1840, he became Corresponding Secretary of the Pennsylvania Colon- 
zation Society, and held the office six years. 
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From 1847 to 1848 he was pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
Washington, Pa. He then accepted the office of Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the New York State Colonization Society, which he held 
from 1848 to 1863, visiting Africa as the agent of this Society in the 
year 1858. And during this period he was largely instrumental in 
securing the beqaests that constitute the permanent fund now guarded 
and administered by the Board of Control of the New York State Col- 
onization Society for education in Africa. 

Mr. Pinney voluntarily retired from the secretaryship, and for sev- 
eral years devoted himself to his family. In the year 1857 Hamilton 
College conferred upon Mr. Pinney the honorary degree of LL.D. 

When our country had partially recovered from the effects of t he 
war, Dr. Pinney was asked to return to his chosen work for the Negro 
in the line of educational interests. For a while, therefore, he deliv- 
ered lectures in behalf of Lincoln University, and in pursuance of this 
work he m ade a visit to England and Scotland in the year 1875. 

About the same time the affairs of Liberia College, at Monrovia, 
Western Africa, were in such a condition as to require the presence of 
some one from this country, and Dr. Pinney made his fifth visit to 
Africa. While there he went to the different mission stations in Li- 
beria and along the coast as far south as the Gaboon, encouraging 
the missionaries and making careful observations upon their work. 

Dr. Pinney 's report of matters at Monrovia, with reference to the 
condition of the College and the great importance of removing it from 
the sea-coast to a farming region, with the view of its becoming — in 
part at least — self-supporting, was such that he was empowered to 
return and do what he could to secure this result. . Hence his sixth 
and last visit to Africa in the fall of 1878. For a time he had every 
prospect of success. The land, with some buildings on it, was 
pledged ; and material for other buildings was promised. The Legis- 
lature passed the bill for the removal of the College. Dr. Pinney had 
every reaso n to think he had secured the important object of his visit, 
and turned his face homeward that he might obtain funds necessary 
to complete the undertaking. But before he had left the country the 
President of the Republic, under some misapprehension of the matter, 
vetoed the bill, and thus, for a time, arrested the work, which now 
happily is going forward in circumstances of great promise. This 
was a sore disappointment to Dr. Pinney. But his labor was not i n 
vain in the Lord. No doubt it had an important relation to the re- 
sult, which now seems li kely to be secured, the removal of the College 
from the coast and the increase of its teaching force by the addition 
to it of Professors T. McCants Stewart and H. M. Browne, with a fe- 
male teacher ior the Introductory Department, all educated persons 
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of African blood, from this country, under Dr. Edward W. Blyden 
President. 

Returning to this country from his sixth and last visit to Africa,. 
Dr. Pinney did not cease to labor for the people and the land. 
Familiar with all that has been written by those who have explored 
the " Dark Continent" for many years, and all that is doing for the evan- 
gelization of its people, by different portions of the Church in this 
country and abroad, he visited many parts of our land, giving lectures 
of great value to interested audiences. Those who have known him 
longest wondered at his energy and devotion in the prosecution of 
this work. It was a ruling passion with him to awaken an intelligent 
and practical interest in Africa and its people . 

For the last few years of his life he made his home in Florida, 
where he purchased land and began improvements with the enthusi- 
asm and enterprise of a man just beginning life. But even there he 
kept constantly in view the evangelization of Africa. After provid- 
ing an humble home for his family, he built on his own land a school- 
house, which served also for a chapel. Here, through the week, he 
gave as much time as his strength would allow to the instruction of 
colored children and adults ; and on the Sabbath he preached the 
Gospel to all that were willing to hear. And it was in his heart and 
plan to establish and conduct a school of the prophets, for the help of 
men who are even now preaching to the Freedmen, but have great 
need to be taught themselves, and deeply feel their need. 

The death of Dr. Pinney came at last from sheer exhaustion. For 
a year and more he had been visibly declining in health under a dis- 
ease (cystitis, inflammation of the bladder) that often gave him great 
pain, and slowly but surely undermined his powerful constitution. 

For nearly a fortnight before his death his lower limbs were par- 
alyzed, and pain gradually ceased. The paralysis finally reached his 
vocal powers, making it difficult and at length impossible for him to 
speak. He slept a good deal as he came near the end of his course, 
and on Christmas morning, at about three o'clock, he entered into 
rest. Over his countenance then there came and remained an ex- 
pression of perfect repose and peace. To the very last, he enjoyed 
the faithful and loving ministry of his wife and youngest daughter. 

The spot selected for his grave was beneath the oak where he had 
camped while building his house. The Methodist minister of Ocala 
officiated at his funeral, and only one other white person, beside his 
own family, was present. Six colored preachers, whom he had tried 
to serve, were selected as pall-bearers, and many others of the same 
race were present. Thus the good man, ever true to the work which 
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in early life he chose as the work of his life, was carried to his burial 
as he would have wished to be, not indeed in Africa itself, but by- 
men of African blood in our own land, and in a part of our country 
where they are not only very nnmerous, but in great need of such in- 
struction as he was freely giving them. 

If now one may say a word about Dr. Pinney's home life, that 
word, according to testimony that cannot be called in question, shall 
be simply this : 

An affectionate, indulgent father, he was stern in rebuting evil, 
and not forgetful of the divine injunction of Solomon as to the use of 
the rod. 

He believed in rewarding the efforts ot his children to do well, and 
especially to overcome unlovely dispositions and bad or foolish 
habits. 

Fond of music, he made use of it morning and evening at family 
worship, and watched carefully the musical education of the daughter 
who was favored with his presence in the home at the time when she 
had special need of a father's oversight. To her he was not only the 
beloved and honored father, but also the friend, companion and 
teacher, giving her all the opportunities that his means would allow 
to hear the best music. The other children were of necessity less 
under his personal influence, because his oflficial duties kept him 
much of the time away from his home, and these he left with quiet 
confidence in the keeping not only of his covenant God, but also 
of his faithful wife. 

Those who have known Dr. Pinney, apart from his family, as a 
public man, will probably agree that he was pre-eminently in spirit, 
and as far as possible in fact, a missionary to the people of Africa. It 
was in his heart to live and die among them. In his purpose he never 
turned from the evangelistic work to which early in his Christian life 
he devoted himself, and for which he was set apart 'by the laying on 
of the hands of the Presbytery. And in reference to that, he did not 
shrink from personal exposure. Six times he went to Africa, and 
once to England and Scotland, in pursuance of the work that he loved 
so well. With a home that had great attractions for him as a husband 
and father, he was almost a stranger to it for long periods of time to- 
gether. 

In secular matters he did not always see as clearly or as far as in 
spiritual, and sometimes made mistakes to his own loss. But his life, 
as a whole, in relation to Christ and His cause, and especially the giv- 
ing of the Gospel and the great salvation to the people of Africa, was 
a life of high endeavor, of great self-denial, and humble, cheerful, and 
heroic devotion. And now that he rests from his labors, it is plea- 
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sant to think of him, and Livingstone and many others, men and wo- 
men, who have laid down their lives for the same cause, holding sweet 
converse in the pres^^nce of Christ, and assured from His word that 
princes shall come out of Egypt, that Ethiopia shall stretch out her 
hands unto God, and t|;iat the so-called " Dark Continent," with all 
the ends of the earth, shall see the salvation of God, and know the 
brightness of Emmanuel's rising. 



AFRICAN SOLDIERS AND COLONIZATION. 

BY GEN. J. W. PHELPS. 

The colonization of Kansas with Negroes from the South- West 
has not proved as advantageous as was anticipated. Many of them 
have returned to the place from which they emigrated. This fact 
ought to suggest to our African soldiers some thought with regard to 
their own future. While they are engaged in service upon the fron- 
tiers, the good lands of the country are being taken up ; and not many 
of these lands are better suited for Negro occupation than those of 
Kansas have proved to be. What, then, is the young African to do 
after his term of service has been completed } Where shall he go.-* 
Where can he find lands to suit him } He ought to decide as to what 
his future course is to be ; whether he will be a farmer, a waiter, a 
day laborer, or of what other calling. 

It appears to me that no other country opens up a wider or higher 
future for our African soldiers than Africa. The only question to be 
considered is how these soldiers on being discharged from our ser- 
vice can go back to their father-land and become established there. 
This would be easily practicable if a proper plan could be adopted for 
carrying it out. The Colonization Society could insure to every sol- 
ier the possession of twenty-five acres of land. If now the Govern- 
ment would retain half of his pay during his five years' term of service, 
and deliver it to him on his arrival in Liberia, he could thus be ena- 
bled to begin a plantation of coffee or sugar at once ; and put himself 
in the way of acquiring an early competence. 

It is already to the interest of the United States to extend the 
area of tropical productions. In the short period of twenty-five years 
we shall need double the enormous amount that we consume at the 
present time. Governmental aid to African Colonization, whether in 
the interests of commerce alone, or of the general political interests 
of the United States, seems to me as legitimate as was the purchase 
of Alaska. Special recruiting regulations for the African regiments 
might, perhaps, be made an effective means of giving aid to this ob- 
ject. The plan, at all events, is worthy of careful consideration by all 
the friends of Liberia. 
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WEST AFRICAN GOLD. 
The Gold Coast Company, London, have received per steamer 
Mandingo, another consignment of gold. It consists of a bar of pure 
gold weighing 70 oz., worth about ;£300. The acting manager writes- 
that the yield of gold per toii of quartz is greatly increasing in value 
and the manager now at home has informed the Board that he will be 
able to consign gold in sufficient quantity to pay a dividend of 50 per 
cent, within six to nine months. The gold comes to the care of Messrs, 
James Irvine & Co., the company's agents in Liverpool. 



Receipts of the American Colonization Society. 
During the month of March, 1883. 



New Hampshire. ($2.00.) 

Lyme. Thomas L. Gilbert 

Massachusetts, (fioo.00.) 

Westborough. Legacy of Jabez 
G. Fisher to Mass. Col. Soc, J, 
A. Fayerweather, Ex., by J. 
C. Braman 

Pennsylvania. ($100.00.) 

Philadelphia. Penn'a Col. Soc., 
by Rev. Dr. E. W. Syle, 
( Special ) 

Virginia. $2.00.) 

Alexandria. Mrs. M. B. Black- 



3.00 



100.00 



100.00 



ford. 



For Repository. (95.00.) 

Virginia Si. Mississippi $x. Ark- 
ansas $1. Tennessee Si. In- 
diana Si 

Recapitulation. 

Donations 

Legacy 

For African Repository 

Rent of Colonization Building. . . . 
Interest for Schools in Liberia .... 



s.oo* 



S.oo' 



X04.00- 

X00.00 

5.00 

Z55.00* 

90.00 



Total Receipts in March .... $454.00- 



During the Month of April, 1883. 



Maine. ($5.00.) 

Skowhegan. Mrs. L. W. Weston 

New Hampshire. ($5.oo0 
Mount Vernon, J. A. Starrett. 

Vermont, ($5 . 00.) 

Enosburgh. George Adams .... 

Connecticut. ($100.00.) 

Stamford. C. J. Starr 

New York. ($5000.00) 

New York City. Residuary Leg- 
atees of F. Marquand, by Hen- 
ry G. Marquand, Esq 

Pennsylvania. (S50.00.) 

Philadelphia, F. G. SchulU ... 



5.00 
5.00 

5.00 

100.00 



50CO.00 



50.00 



Arkansas. ($10.00.) 

Little Rock. Andrew J. Flowers, 
toward cost of emigrant pas- 
sage to Liberia •• ZO.OO' 

For Repository. ($2.00.) 

South Carolina $1. Texas $1 a.oo 

Recapitulation . 

Donations.... 5x6s.o»* 

For African Repository '. 3.00' 

Emigrant toward passage 10.00 

Rent of Colonization Building. . .. 165.00 

Total Receipts in April .... $5343. oo> 
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AFRICA'S CALL TO AMERICA.* 



In that time shall the present be brought unto thk 
Lord of hosts of a people scattered and peeled, and from a 
people terrible from their beginning hitherto ; a nation 

METED OUT AND TRODDEN UNDER FOOT. — Isaiah l8 : 7. 

The Atlantic ocean divides two Continents in many respects 
closely allied and mutually helpful. Thousands of years after Asia 
and Europe were seats of great empires and crowded with the arts of 
civilization, the waves which beat upon the .eastern shore of silent un- 
discovered America, rolled back upon the western shore of silent un- 
explored Africa — twin sisters on either side of the ocean slumbering 
under its continuous lullaby until the providential hour of their 
awakening. 

It is true, portions of the northern and eastern coasts of Africa 
were the homes of civilized people from the earliest times ; that long 
before Greece and Rome had existence, Egypt and Ethiopia proper 
were centres of the world's learning, influence and power — populated 
as the prophet describes them, "by a people terrible from the begin- 
ning." 

But these kingdoms, mighty as they were, stretched over onlj' a 
narrow strip of this vast Continent. East of them, for three thousand 
miles, were great deserts and lofty ranges of mountains and broad 
rivers and vast plains and dense primeval forests, unexplored by civ- 
ilized man— unknown but to the native tribes, which, like our own In- 
dians, roamed in savage freedom through the land of their birth. 

The same century which gave America to the world, gave also a 
knowledge of the western coast of Africa and portions of the interior, 

•A DiBConrBO preached in St. Andrew's Church, Philadelphia, Pa. , Febmarj 
96, 1882, by the Bey. Wilbur F. Paddock, D. D. , Rector. 
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To the nineteenth century, however, belongs the credit of planting 
more colonies along its extensive seaboard, of penetrating farther into 
its inner wilds, and throwing more light into dark and undiscovered 
regions than was accomplished in all the centuries back to the dawn 
of time. 

With Mungo Park practically began the movement of that mighty 
army of explorers— English, French, Portuguese, German and American 
— which, amid countless discouragements, privations, perils, and over 
all but insurmountable obstacles, pressed forward from the Atlantic, 
Mediterranean and Indian coasts into the very heart of the interior, 
and planting the watch-fires of scientific research and philanthropic 
enterprise in regions never before visited by the white man, conquered 
the secrets and brought under intellectual suzerainty half the Con- 
tinent. 

And what have these explorations revealed } First of all, most 
important facts in regard to the physical condition and capabilities of 
Africa — facts which have awakened the interest of the commercial 
world, and influenced the action of governments and the movement 
of much surplus capital. 

We now see that the resources of this long-neglected portion of 
the globe are inexhaustible. In the interior are vast plains, almost 
rivaling in fertility the wonderful valley of the Nile, which was for 
centuries the granary of Europe. The desert of Sahara itself — so 
long supposed to be one immense and . monotonous waste of sand — 
discloses rich oases hundreds of miles in extent, productive table lands 
and fertile mountain regions, dotted with towns of from ten thousand 
to thirty thousand inhabitants. Soudan, more than ten times larger 
than Great Britain, possesses soil productive enough to supply staple 
articles of food for all Europe. Rice, wheat, cotton, sugar and palm- 
oil and coffee are only limited in production by the lack of skilled 
hands to raise them ; the latter plant last year yielding in 
Liberia alone half a million of pounds. Immense quantities of salt, 
and vast beds of coal and iron, and rich mines of copper and gold, 
lavishly repay the expense of working them. The yield of the South 
African diamond fields for the single year of 1879 was valued at $18,- 
000,000. 

With all this mineral and agricultural wealth, involving in its 
development a vast consumption of the productions of civilization ; 
with six partially completed railroads in South Africa, and five other 
projected lines across the Sahara desert, up to the headwaters of the 
Congo, and into the rich alluvial plains of Soudan ; with telegraphic 
communication complete from each African colony to the mother 
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country, and proposed to be extended for four thousand miles, from 
one end of the Continent to the other ; with several steamship com- 
panies established and contemplated to afford constant communication 
with Europe, and thirty English steamers regularly trading along the 
western coast ; would it not seem that the material prosperity of Africa 
was assured ; that its enormous resources would now find outlet and 
flow abundantly through all the channels of the world's commerce ? 

Why do they not ? Why is it that a Continent as rich in natural 
wealth as Europe or Asia, is commercially poor and comparatively 
unimportant ? 

Because, without a population sufficiently enlightened and enter- 
prising to unlock its hidden treasures, to develop its prodigeous re- 
sources, to realize its grand possibilities. Rich in almost everything 
else, it needs men constitutionally suited to the climate, who possess 
something of the intelligence, skill and energy of the white man, but 
do not, like him, fall easy victims to deadly malarial influences and 
burning equatorial heat. It is this want, more than any other, which 
hinders the material progress of Africa. 

With all the efforts of civilized nations to foster its industries and 
stimulate its trade, so slight is the response that the products of this 
great Continent flow down to the coasts in trickling rivulets when 
they should come in mighty torrents. While some inland and some 
ocean lines of communication have been established, more by far — as 
doubtless noticed in their enumeration— are only "proposed,'.' "con- 
templated," "projected," "partially completed ;" the capitalists of 
Europe and America, looking for such encouragement as to wirrant 
further outlay — awaiting the time when trade shall be so enlarged, 
and the exchange of the raw material of the country for the produc- 
tions of civilization be so in demand, as to require largely increased 
channels of communication. Certain it is, that in no very remote 
future, large portions of the civilized world will need what Africa can 
produce, and what she will abundantly furnish when the human ele- 
ment for her material development is supplied. For this she calls 
— pleadingly but mutely, unceasingly yet unconsciously — calls by 
the wasted capabilities of her present, and the threatened possibilities 
of her future. // is in our power to help her gain what she needs. 

But it is the moral condition of the Continent and the method 
and means of bringing^her people under the banner of Christ, which 
most interests and concerns us as Christians. Here, again, modem 
African exploration furnishes most important facts and leads the mind 
irresistibly to certain important conclusions. 
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Leaving the partially civilized regions on the borders of the Con- 
tinent and penetrating into the interior, teeming with millions of the 
Negro race, we see vast differences in habits and customs, in character^ 
in moral susceptiblity, in physical development, in native force and 
energy, in political discernment and aptitude for acquirement and ad- 
ministration. Some sections of the country ar& populated by har- 
monious and orderly people, living securely in towns and villages 
which have never entered into political union, and are entirely in- 
dependent of each other — a fact, I believe, having no parallel even in 
civilized nations. Other sections are populated by those always 
turbulent, rapacious, aggressive — a confederation of States despotical- 
ly ruled and frequently disrupted. Here is a nation whose people, 
are in disposition, as in form, naturally noble, generally at peace with 
their neighbors, desirous of improvement, and active in trade and 
agricultural pursuits. Beyond is a kingdom quite civilized, where 
the barbarous customs of early times are scarcely known, and moral 
habits and religious tendencies and observances distinguish the great 
body of the people. 

Still further in the interior, where the great rivers of Africa do not 
flow, the larger proportion of inhabitants are divided into contend- 
ing tribes, preying upon and devouring one another, making merchan- 
dise of their children or sacrificing them to their gods. Now, as for 
centuries back, those captured in war they make slaves. 

Fifty thousand of these poor creatures are annually conveyed to 
the Turkish and Egyptian ports of the Red Sea and sold into bondage 
despite the efforts of Christian nations to prevent it. "The open 
sore of the world," as the great English explorer, Livingstone, termed 
it, is yet far from being healed. Nor have these Powers been much 
more successful in ameliorating the condition of those in bondage to 
their own people. The slave master in Africa is the most merciless 
and tyrannous and brutal master in the world. Bad as slavery was 
in the West Indies, and in our own country a few years ago, we are 
assured, on the most reliable authority, that it was kindness itself 
compared with the slavery existing in Africa to-day. 

When we think of the hundreds of thousands in the interior of this 
not inately called "Dark Continent," thus crushed under native masters, 
and the thousands more yearly sold into foreign bondage, and the 
many millions which, for three hundred years before the suppression 
of the slave trade in 1808, were carried from the conntry to furnish 
slave lador to the colonies of Spain, Portugal, France, and England, 
the prophecy uttered by Isaiah two thousand year ago, concerning 
one part of Africa — Egypt and Abyssinia — is seen to be not more true, 
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not more graphic than that spoken of another part — the Nigritian 
and Soudanic countries, the land of the Negro — "A people acattered 
and peeled, a nation meted out and trodden under foot." Whether, 
a history or, as some translate the passage, a description, it is equally 
applicable to the native inhabitants of interior Africa. 

Can these colored people — these heathen, estimated at 145,000,000 
— be Christianized ? So the prophecy of the text reads. It is of this 
very people Isaiah says : "In that time shall the present be brought 
unto the Lord of Hosts." So reads also the prophecy in the 68th, 
Psalm : "Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God." As 
the term Ethiopia is admitted to mean in its larger sense the whole 
Continent of Africa, these passages "make assurance double sure" 
of the ultimate conquest of this land for Christ. 

Though the prophecy seems at present very far from fulfilment 
African travellers have recently brought to light indications as sig- 
nificant of this result as they are suggestive of the way, under the 
blessing of Heaven, it is to be reached. 

We have seen what diversities are found to exist in the Negro race, 
how different one State is from another and one tribe from another 
in their social, moral and political aptitudes and attainments, in 
physical development and character and habits of life. Notice, now, 
wherein they resemble each other, what the points of unity and com- 
mon Brotherhood. 

It is a striking and most wonderful fact, confirmed by the testi- 
mony of missionaries and men extensively acquainted in that land, 
that among the Negroes of Africa there are no infidels, no atheists, no 
agnostics. It is reserved to the Caucasian race, with its greater in- 
telligence, its higher civilization, and its rich treasures of revealed 
Truth, to produce men and women who deny the existence of God, 
the immortality of the soul and the life hereatter ! What a satire this 
on race assumptions and the progress of humanity ! 

Sunk in the depths of ignorance and superstition as the large pro- 
portion of native Africans are, with moral powers blunted, and brutal 
instincts fed, and everything to drag them down and crush out the 
imprint of Deity upon their conscience and heart , yet even the worst 
of them — be he slavemaster of Dahomey or wild man of an interior 
forest — is not so bad as to refuse to acknowledge and render some 
kind of worship to the Being who made him. On this point the 
eminent Negro scholar, the Rev. Dr. Blyden, President of the Liberia 
College — than whom no man living is better qualified to speak — 
makes the following statement : "There is not a tribe on the Continent 
of Africa, in spite of the almost universal opinion to the pontrary, in 
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spite of the fetishes and greegrees which many of them are supposed 
to worship, there is not, I say, a single tribe that does not stretch out 
their hands to the Great Creator. There is not one who does not 
recognize the*Supreme Being, though imperfectly understanding Hi& 
character. They believe that the heaven, the earth, the sun, the 
moon and stars which they behold, were created by an Almijghty, 
Personal Agent, who is also their own Maker and Sovereign, and they 
render to Him such worship as their untutored intellects can con- 
ceive. The work of the Christian missionary is to declare to them 
that Being whom they ignorantly worship." 

Here we have partial explanation of the remarkable success of 
Mohammedanism in Africa, to which Christendom has been awaken- 
ed by recent startling advances. The underlying principal of this re- 
ligion being the existence and supreme authority of God, from the 
universal belief of the Negro race in this doctrine, Islamism finds the 
foundation already laid for its reception. The wheels of its progress 
resting upon solid ground, blocked by no skepticism, easy of revolu- 
tion by the docile character of the people, and accelerated by appeals 
to their sensuous and ambitious desires, glide rapidly along until tribe 
after tribe and nation after nation are overrun and converted to the 
faith of the false prophet. More than one-fourth of the 201,000,000 
of Africa are to-day ringed under the banner of the Crescent. 

But the universal belief of the Negro race in God's existence and 
sovereignty has no more laid the foundation for the progress of 
Mohammedanism than for the progress of Christianity. In Africa, 
Christian missionaries find no such objections to answer and hind- 
rances to remove as — through the influence of infidels and skeptics — 
are met with in professedly Christian lands. They stand on solid 
ground and work from accepted principles. Moreover, the people 
generally are ready to listen, desirous to be taught, and very suscep- 
tible to the truths of the Gospel. They gladly welcome ministers 
and teachers of all kinds, and. will sometimes help build churches 
and school-houses and share their support. These are encouraging 
facts, assuring indications of what the future promises. 

But here comes a discouragement. Why, with these favoring con- 
ditions, is Christianity not more successful ? When Mohammedanism 
counts its millions, why does the Church of Christ number only its 
thousands ? Is it because there are more agents and emissaries of 
the false faith than of the true one } Doubtless this is one reason. 
Though sixty-four societies of different Christian countries are en- 
gaged in spreading the Gospel in Africa, employing, directly or in- 
directl!^^-6t^er four thousand missionaries, teachers and mission workers 
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proper ; on the other hand, the propagandists of the false faith may be 
said to flood the C ontinent. Is it yet again that Mohammedanism is 
more attractive to the Negro than the sterner and spiritual religion of 
Christ ? — appeals more to lower motives, and makes easier conquest 
of the natural heart ? This, too, is unquestionably true. Both these 
explanations largely a ccount for the vastly greater accessions yearly 
made in Africa to the faith of Islam than to the faith of Christ. 

But there is a reason wh ich should also be considered, and which 
a late English writer has thus strikingly presented : "The Christian 
missionary makes his way slowly in Africa. He has no true Brother- 
hood to offer the Negro, except in ano ther life. He makes no appeal 
to a present sense of dignity in the man he would convert. What 
Christian missionary takes a Negress to wife, or sits with the Negro 
wholly as an equal at meat ? Their relations remain, at best, those of 
teacher with taught, master with servant, grown man with child. 
The Mohammedan missionary from Morocco meanwhile stands on 
different footing. He says to the Negro, * Come up and sit beside me. 
Give me your daughter an d take mine. All who pronounce the for- 
mula of Islam are equal in this world and in the next.* In becoming 
a Mussulma n even a slave acquiies immediate dignity, and the right 
to despise all men, whatever their color, who are not as himself. 
This is a bribe in the hand of the preacher of the Koran, and one 
which has never appealed in vain to the enslaved races of the world." 

Undoubtedly this writer here gives the true explanation of much 
of the success Mohammedanism has met with among the Negroes of 
Central and South Africa. Some of the arguments these propagandists 
use Christianity can never avail itself of, whatever the advantages in 
winning adherents. Its origin, its character, the end it seeks*, each 
alike forbid it. In one resp ect, however, ft may well learn a lesson in 
the school of Islamic propagandism — the wisdom of employing col- 
ored MEN to teach the faith of Christ to colored men. 

The principle of social equality is a most important factor in the 
great problem to be worked out amidst the wilds of Africa. It enters 
largely and necessarily into the elements of success attending mission- 
ary effort. The Negro, no less than the white man, demands Brother- 
hood in those who would instruct his conscience, and be the guides of 
his religious life. Because the missionaries of our own race cannot 
offer him this, valuable as they are in devising and managing im- 
portant sc hemes of usefulness for the good of Africa, certain as it is 
that for years to com e they will be needed to preach the Gospel in its 
great missi onary centres,and by their lives and doctrines keep high the 
sUndardof Christian faith and practice, never, in my judgment, will 
the humble homes and interior towns and broad, thickly populated 
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inland plains of the "Dark Continent" be illumined with heavenly- 
light and resound with the songs and praises of a consciously redeem- 
ed people, until the black man becomes the great instrument, 
under God, of Africa's evangelization. 

For giving it such propagandists of Christianity, who shall at one 
and the same time drive out the false faith with its attendant corrup- 
tions and vile progeny of bigamy and slavery, and bring in the new 
faith with its sacred family ties and political and religious freedom 
and holy worship, the times are ripe. In no people is the desire for 
race integrity and race preservation stronger than in the Negro. Re- 
cent facts in the history of the Ashantee and Zulu nations have shown 
the indestructible vitality and tenacity for nationality of the colored 
race. And President Blyden tells us that, though Mohammedanism 
has largely influenced the organic life of numerous tribes in the vast 
regions of Soudan, yet the Arabs, who first introduced the religion, 
have never been allowed to obtain political ascendancy. None of 
the Nigritian tribes have ever abdicated* their race individuality, or 
parted with their idiosyncrasies in embracing the faith of Islam, 
But whenever and wherever it has been necessary, great Negro war- 
riors have risen from the ranks of Islam, and inspired by the teach- 
ings of the new faith, which merges all distinctions in the great 
Brotherhood, have checked the arrogance of their foreign teachers, 
and have driven them, if at any time they effected superiority based 
upon race, from their artifical ascendancy. 

Nor is this sentiment of race and of nationality, recently so wonder- 
fully developed, confined to the natives of Africa. The restlessness 
of their descendants in this country is a fact as well known to all ob- 
serveps as it is significant. It is estimated that 500,000 are now con- 
sidering the question of removal to Liberia — the enlightened and 
Christian Republic planted by America on the West Coast of Africa. 
These thousands are not all, by any means, poor, ignorant people — 
refugees from the political and social tyranny of their former masters 
— ready to seek a home anywhere, if only able to gain a support and 
freedom from persecution. Doubtless many are of this class. But 
there are thousands of others in comfortable circumstances, here in 
the North as in the South, intelligent, industrious, skilled in all kinds 
of mechanical and agricultural labor, who are yearning for the land 
of their fathers, and, as one about to depart there said, "With life, 
talent and energy to be devoted to her civilization, evangelization and 
general improvement" ; or, as another eloquently expresses the feehngs 
of this people, "Are anxious not so much to be relieved from present 
pressure as to obtain an expansive field for their energies ; feeling the 
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need not only of horizontal openings — free movement on the plane 
which they occupy — but a chance to rise above it, a vertical outlet." 

Here, then, are the means, and here is the divinely indicated 
method, as it appears to me, for improving benighted Africa, and 
spiritually enfranchising its morally enslaved millions. 

We have seen that the intelligent, energetic and skilled black man 
is needed to do what but few native Africans are qualified to do, and 
the white man, by reason of the climate, dare not undertake to do, 
for the development of the enormous mineral and agricultural re- 
sources of Africa, their abundant outflow through well-regulated 
channels, and their exchange for the commodities of civilized nations. 
We have seen that for the moral improvement of this "Dark Conti- 
nent," and in fulfilment of the prophecy that it should be given to Christ, 
not only the peculiarities and diversities of its almost numberless 
tribes and nations, but their resemblances and common bonds of 
unity, alike demand as the instruments of their Christianization those 
of their own color and race. We have seen that in our own country 
are hundreds of thousands of Negroes willing and ready to go across 
the intervening waters into the land of their fathers, with the Bible 
in one hand and the implements of civilization in the other, and 
answer the call which the moral and material condition of that land 
makes upon them. 

How wonderful the conjunction of circumstances, how favorable 
the concurrence of means, for the moral regeneration and civilization 
of a great continent ! The liquid wax lies ready to receive the im- 
pression which shall be of lasting blessing to millions. The stamp is 
also ready and awaiting its use. What more is needed 1 What but 
the hand to convey the one to the other, and, by strength divine, 
help to make the inscription so deep and so clear as never to be effaced* 
and ever witness to the value of the Gospel, and the world-embracing 
sympathy of human Brotherhood. 

And this hand we have in the American Colonization Society, 
in whose interest I now speak. Born soon after the black stream 
from Interior Africa had ceased to flow across the Atlantic to fertilize 
the^fields of America ; inspired in its early youth by the desire to pay 
back a great debt to the land of the Negro, in restoring some of those 
of which she had been basely defrauded ; laboring in its mature years 
under obloquy, reproach, and every discouragement, now it has reach- 
ed the time when its work is recognized by all as good and valuable* 
and large numbers of an emancipated race are seeking through it 
restoration to their fatherland. Will you not help the hand which 
can stamp so glorious an inscription upon the brow and heart of our 
sister Continent ? 
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MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT GARDNER. 
Gentlemen of the Senate and House of Representatives : 

In the discharge of the duty incumbent upon me at the opening 
of your session, I have the gratification to say, that the past year has 
been crowned with marked indications of national prosperity as well 
as of individual thrift and enterprise. Agricultural activity has not 
only kept pace with but has considerably exceeded that of the last 
several years, both as to the quantity as also to the variety of the 
productions raised. The rice crop as well as that of bread stuff s- 
generally has been unusually favorable, while the exportable articles 
of coffee, sugar, rubber^ palm oil, palm kernels, camwood, &c. have 
never been shipped in such quantities before. 

This increase is owing partly to the favorable seasons which we 
have had, partly to the growing industry of our citizens, and partly to 
the extension of our intercourse with the interior tribes from whom 
quantities of rubber, camwood and ivory, far in excess of former years,, 
are brought down to our markets. 

FoREi GN relations. Nothing has occurred during the year to in- 
terrupt the friendly relations between this Republic and foreign na- 
tions. So far from it they have been considerably extended. In this- 
connection I have to mention that His Majesty Don Alphonso XII, 
King of Spain, in the early part of the year gave evidence of his re- 
gard for and interest in the Republic of Liberia by tending to your 
Chief Executive the National Order of Isabella the Catholic. 

In June last the illustrious American President of the United States 
of Venezuela, General Antonia Guzman Blanco, was pleased to- 
transmit tome, as your tPresident, a first class (Great Cross)diploma 
and decoration of the Bust of the Liberator, and at the same time ex-^ 
pressed a warm desire to see the good relations existing between the 
two countries strengthened and enlarged. 

About the same time President Salomon of the Haytian Republic 
was pleased to forward a first class diploma of the National Order of 
that State for the President of Liberia. These are some of the many 
expressions of increasing interest in and appreciation of the 
work in which we are engaged in building up a Christian State in the 
land of our Fathers. 

The Government of the United States of America has also afford- 
ed a renewed evidence of the friendly attitude of that nation toward 
Liberia in the speedy supply of the vacancy caused by the lamented 
death of the Hon. Henry Highland Garnet, Minister Resident and 
Consul General for that country at the seat of this Government. The 
Hon. John H. Smyth, LL. D. who only about two months before the 
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occurence of the sad event just mentioned had closed a term of diplo- 
matic service justly appreciated by the Department of Washington 
and highly acceptable to this Republic, has been returned to fill the 
important post for which he is so well qualified. 

Our north-west boundary. Her Majesty's Government of 
Great Britain, anxious to remove everything that can possibly be the 
cause of the least friction in the friendly relations so long existing be- 
tween that Empire and this infant State, saw fit to renew the appoint- 
ment of British Consul for Liberia, the post having been vacant for 
the last several years, and to invest the appointee with authority to 
visit this Government with the view of effecting a solution of the 
long pending question of the North-west boundary of this Republic, 
as well as to inquire into certain alleged claims of British subjects for 
property said to have been destroyed by the troops of Liberia in a 
campaign against certain Gallinas tribes in 1871. His Excellency Ar- 
thur E. Havelock, CM. G., Governor of Her Majesty's West African 
Settlements ,was appointed said Consul. He arrived in this City in 
March last, and met the Liberian Commissioners, Honorables W. M. 
Davis and E. W. Blyden, who with himself held a session of four days. 

Questions and points having arisen during the conference that 
could not be settled without legislative action, the whole matter is 
referred to your Honorable Body, and I trust that you will give it the 
attention due to so important a subject at the earliest date possible. 
As I shall make a special communication to you in connection with 
the papers to be laid before you on this question, I need not dwell 
upon it in this document. 

Finances. The Secretary of the Treasury will submit to you a 
report of the finances of the country. Under this head I need only 
refer you to the urgent necessity set forth in my last annual message, 
for the passage of an Act making all customs dues payable in gold or 
silver coin, while giving to the currency now in circulation the capac- 
ity of legal tender in private contracts and for all other Government 
claims. The passage of such a law might be followed by retrench- 
ment to the extent of one-tenth in the salaries of officials and the 
current expenses of the Government. These measures, together with a 
faithful collection of the revenue and a rigid economy in the disburse- 
ment thereof, would soon place the financial department of the country 
in a safe and healthy condition, and afford every year a considerable 
surplus to be paid on the indebtedness of the State. 

In advising retrenchment. Gentlemen, I would by no means convey 
the impression that I regard the salaries now paid to Government 
officials exorbitant ; so far from it I deem them quite insufficient. 
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But there are times in the history of most nations, when citizens must 
evince their patriotism by making sacrifices for the welfare of the 
State. Such a time in my opmion has arrived in Liberia. 

I feel confident in the assertion that there is a large measure 
of high-toned patriotism diffused throughout the masses of this Re- 
public that in an emergency will assert itself, arise to the surface, and 
sustain the Government in any reasonable measure that you may 
adopt for the good of the nation, and the promotion of our Republican 
institutions. And I believe further that every good citizen of this 
Commonwealth would rather render official service for half pay. and 
see the Government credit restored and brought to a healthy financial 
condition, than to insist on a large salary which would precipitate a 
humiliating aspect of national bankruptcy. 

You will observe that among other measures I mention the prompt 
and faithful collection of the revenue as a means to effect the relief of 
Government so much desired. It is stated on very good authority I 
understand, that not more than two-thirds of the revenue is collected 
— that if Government had the full benefit of its customs dues and 
property tax there would be no lack of means to carry out all the pur- 
poses of the State. Two years ago I called your attention to this 
matter and urged the adoption of the Bonded Warehouse System, as 
one likely to remedy some of the defects connected with the operations 
of the present one. I must again respectfully urge, that you spare no 
pains in endeavoring to inaugurate more effective measures for securing 
the revenues of the State. 

I must not fail to mention under this head also, the importance 
of so amending the revenue laws as to impose higher duties on the im- 
portation and sale of alcoholic liquors, gunpowder, fire arms, and to- 
bacco. The fearful evils inflicted upon this infant State by the large 
introduction of the first named destructive agency are too apparent 
to require any comment here. Many of the tribal difficulties among 
the Aborgines, and most of the late irregularities in one section of the 
Republic among the civilized inhabitants, leading to the destruction 
of valuable life, may be attributed mainly to the free use of alcohol* 
The great importation of rum and gin into this country, which has 
been going on for the last number of years, is not only productive of 
disorder among the Aborigines in our territory, but is also destroying 
much precious life, laying waste valuable intellect, engendering a spirit 
of idleness and thriftlessness among hitherto industrious tribes, and 
is rapidly consuming the wealth of the land. I appeal to you. Fellow 
Citizens, in your Legislative capacity, to look these facts fairly in the 
face, consider the ponderous mass of evils with which they are bur- 
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dening the State, and check, if you cannot wholly remove, the sad con- 
sequences being entailed upon us by them. 

Educational. A report on the state and condition of the com- 
mon schools of the Republic will be laid before you by the Secretary of 
the Interior. Notwithstanding the disadvantage under which the 
schools have had to labor during the year, much has been accomplished* 
And it is the cherished object of the Government to place the advant- 
ages of a common school education within the reach of every child 
in the country. Your Honorable body, seeing the importance of thi s, 
will, I feel sure, make the necessary appropriation for books and 
salaries to carry out the same. 

The Liberia College, through the indefatigable efforts of the Ex_ 
ecutive Committee and Faculty, especially Professor Martin H. Free- 
man, M. A., who, in the absence of the President, has charge of the 
Institution, is progressing finely. Great credit is due to the untiring 
and devoted energy of this able Professor, but for whose presence at the 
College, there would have been a suspension of its operations during 
the greater portion of the present year. It is with great pleasure that 
I am able to add at this point, that much good is likely to accrue to 
the Institution from the present visit of Dr. Blyden to the United 
States of America. The increase of the corps of Professors, the add- 
ition of a Female department, as well as the revival of a general inter- 
est in it, on the part of its friends in that country, which he is endeav- 
oring to effect, will add greatly to the efficiency of the College, and 
render it an invaluable boon to West Africa. 

By referring to the report of the Secretary of the Interior you wiU 
notice several important suggestions for the improvement of the ed- 
ucational interests of the State, which are worthy of your serious at- 
tention. 1 refer especially to the establishment of Government high 
schools in the several Counties on the manual labor system, the pro- 
viding of Females academies, and the endowment of several scholar- 
ships in connection with the Liberia College, to embrace the sciences^ 
medicine, civil engineering and jurisprudence. 

The great importance, yea, the absolute necessity for a more gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge among the people of this Commonwealth ,. 
if we would preserve and perpetuate our civil institutions, is so gener- 
ally admitted by you, that I will not dilate upon the subject at this 

time. 

Judiciary. I regret to be under the necessity of informing your 

Honorable Body that the judicial department of the State has recent- 
ly been subjected to the loss of the services of one of the oldest judg- 
es in the country. I refer to the resignation of Hon. Beverly Page 
Yates, late judge of the Quarterly Court of Montserrado County, ia 
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consequence of the failure of his health. And here again I must re- 
peat a recommendation in my last message to the effect that you 
make some provision by law. which will allow a judge in case of fail- 
ure of health, to be relieved temporarily for foreign travel or to seek 
other means of recovery, without being under the necessity of tender- 
ing his resignation. Having noticed this subject at length last year, 
I beg to refer you to what was then said, and trust you will see the 
propriety of an enactment to meet the case. 

Postal department. The Post Master General will submit to 
you his annual report, in which you will notice some important sugg^es- 
tions looking to an improvement in the efficiency of this indispensa- 
ble service. I have to mention also that a proposal has been made to 
this Government offering additional facilities for the carrying of the 
mails between the several ports- in the Republic, as well as to foreign 
countries. The papers referring to the same will be laid before you. 

Telegraph project. An enterprise is in contemplation that 
proposes to bring to Liberia the advantages of telegraphic communi- 
cation with the settlements on the coast, as well as with Europe and 
the United States. The details of the proposition will be submitted 
to you, and your direction in the matter solicited. 

Concession asked. I have to call your attention also to a pro- 
posal that has been made to the Government very recently, asking for a 
concession to engage in mining operations, cut and export timbers, and 
to cultivate the soil, in consideration of a loan to this State of four hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling, for fifty years, at seven per cent inter- 
est. The terms proposed, as well as time mentioned in which the 
debt is to be paid, are more favorable than any hitherto offered. It 
will be with you. Gentleman, after having given due attention to the 
terms of the offer and the circumstances of the country, to say wheth- 
er or not it will be desirable and wise to accept the same. That we 
have foreign claims which must be met, none of you will deny. Nor 
will you refuse to admit that it is high time we were inaugurating 
measures with the view of satisfying the bondholders of the loan of 
1 87 1. Two other proposals were made to the Secretary of State while 
abroad last year, having reference to the settlement of this debt, which 
it may be advisable to have before you when you shall find it con- 
venient to take up the one now under consideration. 

Native difficulties. It affords me no little pleasure to be able 
to report the happy termination of the difficulties among the native 
tribes in one portion of the camwood country in Grand Bassa county. 
Through the persevering efforts of Superintendent Smith, Judge Ney- 
le, and others, the guilty parties have been brought to justice and 
peace fully restored. 
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The disturbances which for the last several years existed in the 
Cape Mount territory, have also been settled. In the month of July 
last 1 appointed Rev. C. A. Pitman, T. G. Fuller, Esqr., and Superin- 
tendent R. J. B. Watson of Robertsport, with Mr. E. J. Barclay as Clerk, 
to visit this section of country, convene the Chiefs of the contending fac- 
tions and endeavor to restore peace. The Commission arrived at 
Robertsport, proceeded to Sallijah, entered upon their duties with 
commendable zeal, and after meeting with and surmounting many 
difficulties, succeeded in having a treaty of peace signed by thirteen 
Chiefs of the Gallinas, Mannah, Solo, Teywah and Sallijah territories, 
a copy of which will be submitted to you. 

In a former communication I called your attention to the progress 
that was being made in Maryland county toward the opening up of 
roads interiorwards, and effecting greater intercourse with the more 
distant tribes. I am happy to inform you that these efforts have been 
followed up by Superintendent Gibson, so that at the present time, 
roads for trade and intercourse are available, for ingress and egress, 
which have been closed for the last eight or ten years. 

The importance of increasing our friendly intercourse with the 
powerful tribes of the country is a matter that cannot claim too much 
of our attention. So important do I regard our relation with these 
our Brethren, and so desirous am I of seeing this vast Aboriginal pop- 
ulation share with us the rights, privileges and advantages of civiliza- 
tion and a Christian Government, thus giving strength and perma- 
nency to our Republican institutions on this coast, that I consider it 
really the great work of Liberia at present to pursue such a policy as 
will cement into one mass the many tribes about us, and bring them 
under the moulding influence of our laws and religion. The great 
work of Liberia at present is at home, and the sooner we lose sight 
of distracting party politics and address ourselves to the task of eleva- 
ting our brethren and building up the country the better. 

Congratulations. I am unwilling to close this communication, 
Gentlemen and Fellow Citizens, without congratulating you and the na- 
tion generally, upon the pleasing abatement of that excessive political 
party strife which ran so high at your last session, as to prevent har- 
monious legislation. 

The fact that the storm has passed away and you are able to enter 
upon your duties under circumstances so favorable, shows that there 
is yet a gratifying measure of recuperative energy in our little ship of 
state. That though at times she may toss and reel as though the 
next moment were destined to be her last, yet after awhile she recov- 
ers her balance, uprights herself, and proceeds on an even course to- 
ward th esublime goal that awaits her. 
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May we gather experience from the past, learn wisdom for the- 
future, and under the direction of Him who guides the affairs of the 
children of men, go on courageously and faithfully in working out our 
national destiny. 

I trust that your present session may mark a new era in our na- 
tional history, and effect great good for the nation and the Race .. 

A. W. GARDNER. 
Executive Mansion, 

Monrovia, December 6, 1882. 



A CITIZEN OF LIBERIA. 



Mr. Alfred B. King, a coffee planter on the St. Paul's river, Liberia,, 
has been in Washington City for several days, after having made a 
tour of the principal cities of the Atlantic states. He is traveling for 
pleasure and information, one of his chief objects being a practical ob- 
servation of the condition of the colored people of this country. A 
reporter of the republican, who met Mr. King, found in him a gen- 
tleman of notable polish of manners and marked information concern — 
ing the resources and future of Liberia, and, in fact, of all Africa. Mr., 
King is a pure black of the standard Negro type. In speech he has a 
strong English accent, and if the listener's eyes were shut he would 
imagine that a thorough Londoner was talking. 

"Have you ever been in England ?" asked the reporter. 

"Never," said Mr. King. "I have only been in the United States 
and Liberia. I am now 31 years of age. I was born a slave in Geor_. 
gia. When I was five years old I was sent, with my mother, by the 
American Colonization Society to Liberia, and have been raised and 
educated there. I was never even taught by a white man." 

Mr. King said he has a coffee * plantation on the river, a few miles 
from Monrovia, the capital of Liberia. The coffee grown there is the 
best in the world, the soil and the climate being especially adapted to 
the development of the berry. The total production is not much over- 
500,000 pounds annually, but there is a great future for the product 
more population and labor being all that is necessary. As an evi- 
dence of the superiority of the African berry, it was mentioned that 
all coffee-producing countries, especially Brazil, had imported seeds, 
and plants from Liberia. The gentleman thought that American trade 
was losing a golden harvest on the west coast of Africa. Not a steam— 
er goes from an American port to that country. An enterprising firm 
in New York arc running five sailing vessels from that port on their 
own account, and these vessels furnish the only direct' means of reach- 
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ing the African coast from the United States. In contrast with this 
want of enterprise there are twenty-eight steamships plying 
between Liverpool and the west coast of Africa, furnishing weekly 
trips for the accommodation of travel and the swift transit of freight. 
Mr. King thought that a line of steamers from New York would 
pay handsomely. So far as Liberia is concerned, the people look on 
the United States as a sort of parent government, and would do all 
they could to turn the trade in this direction. 

Mr. King expressed himself with a great deal ot freedom concern- 
ing his race in Africa. "People here," said he, "both white andblack» 
are in great ignorance concerning the condition of Africa. In the 
interior, not far from Monrovia, the inhabitants are civilized 
and intelligent, and strict followers of the Mohammedan faith. The 
men have refined instincts and the women are delicate. As to Libe- 
ria, the founders wanted to demonstrate the ability of the Negro to 
govern himself, and the laws have been against the intrusion of white 
men. Only three white men are engaged in business in Monrovia. 
We, young men, however, are in favor of doing away with these re- 
strictions entirely. There is quite a strong party there now in favor 
of opening the doors for white men. We really need their intelligence 
and thrift, and their money. It is all foolishness to say that if a 
white man comes to Liberia and establishes a large coffee plantation 
adjoining my small one that he will necessarily oppress me. On the 
contrary, he will do me good. He will bring machinery and improv- 
ed methods of cultivation, and he will find the best market for our 
products." 

As to the American blacks, Mr. King said he believed many of 
them would rush to Liberia in a few years. They did not know the 
opportunities offered them there or they would be anxious to go now. 
The liberal education which the United States is now giving its color- 
ed population would be the impelling cause of a great emigration in 
time. "As the matter stands now," said he, "the colored people in 
this country are hew;ers of wood and drawers of water. But they are 
becoming educated and can't stand this always.^ The young col--' 
ored men and girls who are graduating from the high schools, the 
normal schools,. and the colleges, don't want to be waiting maids and 
barbers, and yet that is about- (^he hjghest they can hope for in this 
country. When this class of educated blacks increases largely^ as it will 
surely do, the pressure for higher employment will be so strong that 
they will turn to. Liberia a^ jth^ only country . where aNegro has afuU 
and equal chancy for. the honors of life."— The I^ational Republican, 
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THE PRESIDENT ELECT. 



The Hod, HQarj R. W, Jofutsoa was born in Moorosro^ June r^ 
iS37^ 2nd is the son ol the Shsstriocss Elijah Johnsoo — wiioae name 
will ever be indissolobiy connected with the early hmory and fcyrtanes 
of the Coiony, now the Repoblfc o€ Liberia. 

Mr Johnson's father died while he w;» very yoon^ EXijah John- 
son was a man of no great fortone, thns all the hardships^ prhrztions, 
trials and straggles which in all coontries, but more particular^ in new 
and struggling colonies, fall to the lot of the orphaned, were his, 
Mr. Johnson, however, attended with anremitting regularity and 
industry the local schools, and before he reached manhood, throng 
the remaricable talent and ability he displayed, attained and occupied 
a prominent position. 

He graduated at the Alexander High School in Monrovia, in 1857, 
Was appointed private secretary to President Benson, January, 1856, 
which office he held seven years. Was appointed principal of the Bap- 
tist H^ School at Day s Hope, April, 185S, and held that position three 
years. In November, 1&57, he was appointed editor <rf the Ubgria 
Herald^ and conducted that paper for two and a half years. He was 
elected a member of the House of Representatives in 1861. V^ited 
the International Exhibition in England, and several European Courts, 
With President Benson, in 1862, and assisted in the discussion of the 
Boundary Question in London. In January, 1864, he was again ap> 
pointed editor of the Liberia Herald, In July of the same year Mr. 
Johnson was elected Principal of the Preparatory Department of 
Liberia College and held that post for two years and a half. In Feb- 
ruary, 1865, he was appointed Secretary of State, but resigned in July 
of the same year. Again appointed Secretary of State for the years 1 866 
and 1867, under President Warner. In January, 1867, he was elected 
Professor of Philosophy and Belles Lettres in Liberia CoU^jc, and 
held the chair eleven years. In January. 1870, w?s appointed Sec- 
retary of the Interior. He visited America and En^and with Pre- 
sident Roye in 1870, and assisted in the discussion of the Boundary 
<^estion. Held the office of Secretary of State under the Provision- 
al Government in 1871. Under the administration of President 
Roberts, Prof. Johnson held the offices simultaneously of Secretary 
of State and Secretary of the Interior for the years 1872 and 1873. 

The Degree of Master of Arts was conferred on Prof. Johnson by 
the Board of Trustees of Liberia College in 1873. and that of Doctor 
of Laws in 1882. 

Mr. Johnson is now in the prime of life, enjojs excellent health, 
has the cofidence of the people, possesses a blameless political record. 
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and seems destined by Providence to guide Liberia on the road to 
higher destinies. — Liberia Observer. 



DEATH OF PROMINENT CITIZENS. 

JuLiEN SwiNTON L. PARSONS was bom July 21st, 1845, and died 
on the 6th of May. He studied law under his father, Chief Justice 
Cyrus Lovie Parsons, and commenced the practice of the same in the 
year 1866; and, as an Attorney at Law, he early distinguished himself 
by his honesty, skill and ability. He was twice appointed to the posi- 
tion of State's Attorney for the county of Sinoe, and twice to the same 
position for the county of Montserrado. He also held the office of 
Attorney General. He served Sinoe county as a representative in the 
National Legislature from the year 1873 to 1875, and in the same ca- 
pacity he also served Montserrado county from the.year 1881 to 1883. 
In the exercise of the duties which were incumbent upon him 
whether as a statesman or as a counsellor, he was faithful, fearless 
and polite. 

Hon. a. L. Stanford, Judge of the Court of Quarter Sessions 
and Common Pleas of this county, who died on the 14th of May, was 
born in Greenwich, Cumberland County, New Jersey, U. S. A., on the 
4th of July, 1830. For many years after he attained manhood, he was 
a prominent'preacher in the African M. E. Church, among which deno- 
mination he gained considerable reputation. In 1 876 he was elected to 
the Senate of the State of Arkansas, and served a term of 4years. In 1878 
he came to Liberia on a tour of observation in company with Mr. 
Hicks and returned to Arkansas during the year. On the 13th of Ju- 
ly. 1879, he reached Monrovia from the United States with his family 
and a company of immigrants. He at once entered upon the practice 
of medicine and took a prominent social position, and was everywhere 
recognized as a man of excellent ability and, in some respects, of rare 
qualities. In November, 1882, upon the resignation of the Hon B. P. 
Yates, he was appointed by President Gardner, Judge of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions of Montserrado county. 

The death of Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of Liberia, 
Rev. J. M. Priest, which took place at Greenville, Sinoe county, on the 
16th of May, is a great public loss. He was a man of excellent abili- 
itics and of blameless life, and enjoyed the confidence of the country. 
He held many high posts including the Vice Presidency. He was the 
first Presbyterian colored missionary sent to Liberia. — Liberia Observer. 
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MR. MORRIS* SCHOOL WORK. 

We have had the pleasure on a number of occasions of mention- 
ing the good work being done in Liberia by our friend Mr. Edward S. 
Morris, of Philadelphia, by means of the school which he has founded. 
The following may be taken as a report of progress. We have be- 
fore us, as we write, several photographs, sent by Mr. Morris, which 
show the change wrought in these African boys by the influence of 
the school. And this change in outward appearance is only typical 
of the change wrought within. We echo his wish that he might be 
able to multiply these schools at intervals all along towards the Niger 
Valley — "schools whereinto the future men and women of Africa can 
come and learn the story of the 'American man's Grod.' " 

Philadelphia, Aug. 14, 1883. 
Office, No. 4 Merrick street. 

The last monthly report from the teacher in my Liberia school em- 
braces, among other things, the following : 

"The school is opened regularly five days in each week with read- 
ing from the New Testament Scriptures, and closed with singing and 
prayer. The books in daily use are — The New American Spelling 
Book, Readers, and Arithmetics, Goodrich's Child's Pictorial History 
of the United States, Mitchell's First and Second Lessons in Geography, 
Richardson's Temperance Lesson Books, and Foster's Story of the 
Gospels and Bible (colored illustrations.) 

" The children are very anxious to learn, and handle their books 
with care. The native children especially prize a book more than 
our American children. Another son of a chief entered school this 
month, making fiv^e in all. Including these, there are now eighty 
children in your school — more than half of these are natives. 

" Our church is crowded every Sabbath with natives to hear the 
Grospel. Believe me when I say your school is an open door to the 
heathen around this settlement. It has awakened the church in 
Arthington to a sense of its duty." 



DR. BLYDEN AT MONROVIA. 

A correspondent writes under date of Monrovia, June, 22, as fol- 
lows; — "Dr. Blyden arrived here on the morning of the 4th iast. and 
was warmly received by the leading citizens. The Executive Com- 
mittee and the Faculty of Liberia College gave him a public reception 
in the College building. Speeches were made by several gentlemen 
and by one of the Students, the latter representing the pupils, ex- 
pressive of welcome appreciation of the Doctor's work in America.*' 
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CELEBRATION AT NEW ORLEANS. 

The celebration of the 36th anniversary of the independence of the 
Republic of Liberia, by the African Trade Society of Louisiana, at 
Oakland Park, yesterday afternoon, began auspiciously, but was un- 
fortunately interrupted and brought to a premature conclusion by the 
storm which broke over the city and vicinity about 4:30 o'clock. 
Quite a good crowd had already assembled, and the programme had 
been partly carried out, when the torrents of rain brought ever3rthing 
to a sudden conclusion, and it was decided that further exercises 
should be postponed until a day not designated. 

Rev. T. G. Montgomery opened the exercises with a resume of the 
history and present condition of the Republic. Rev. Mr. Thomas read 
the Declaration of Independence of the Republic of Liberia. It is a 
document similar in phraseology to that of this country, and intimate- 
ly associated with its history. It reviews the progress and dwells upon 
the prosperity of Liberia, and is not only of great interest to the 
historian and politician but to the economist. Next came the orator 
of the occasion, Elder Green. He began an eloquent speech, review- 
ing the races and the ancient civilization of Africa,^ justly claiming for 
that continent and her races the application of the paraphrase, "All 
roads lead to Africa." But in the midst of his speech the storm broke, 
and its violence so interrnpted him that he suspended his remarks, 
and it was determined to postpone the celebration. 

The African Trade Society was organized about two years ago for 
the purpose of procuring direct mail communication between this 
country and Liberia. It is composed of the better class of our color- 
ed citizens, including all of the prominent colored divines. 

The committee of arrangements for the celebration is as follows : 
J. W. Pierce, chairman; W. H. Grinnell, J. B. Gaudet, J. D. Bell, E. J. 
Davis, Felix Larrea, Henry Adams, Rev. T. G. Montgomery and John 
George. — Times-Democrat, July 2^. 



ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 



The American Colonization Society acknowledges the receipt for 
its general uses and purposes of five thousand dollars from the estate 
of the late Frederick Marquand, and of five hundred dollars from the 
estate of the late Hon. William E. Dodge. The Society makes the 
official announcement with hearty appreciate ' ' ' * ' 

promptness of the trustees and executors. 
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LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Monrovia, June 15, 18B3. 
Dear Sir\ — Matters are quiet here at present. Mr. Johnson has 
without opposition been chosen for the next Presidential term. I am 
looking forward with much interest to the termination of my official 
j relations to the Government, when I hope to be able to devote my en- 

ergies to religious and educational work. This I regard my calling, 
and while circumstances compelled me five years ago to engage in the 
public service, yet I have never, except from considerations of health, 
found in me to give up the former, I regard the work of the Church 
and the school in this country as second to none in its bearing upon 
the real progress and permanency of our national institutions. 

Yours truly, 

G. W. Gibson. 



DEPARTURE FOR LIBERIA. 

The bark Monrovia sailed from New York, July 16, for Liberia, 
carrying a valuable cargo belonging to her owners, Messrs, Yates & 
Porterfield, and a number of intelligent emigrants from North Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Kansas, sent by the American Colonization Society. 
Among the Liberians who returned to their homes ^ the same ves- 
sel were Mr. Alfred B. King, Principal of the Alexander High School, 
Rev. Andrew Cartwright, and Dr. Hilary J. Moore: the latter having 
just completed his medical education at Dartmouth College, and 
Long Island College Hospital . He was born in Liberia, and, with 
the others named, speaks highly of that Republic as the country for 
ifhemselves and for the people of color. Rev. David W. Frazier went 
out on the Monrovia as a missionary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, and Miss Jennie E. Davis goes to take charge of 
the Female Department of Liberia College. The former lately grad- 
uated from Howard University, Washington, D. C, and the latter is a 
graduate of the Girl's High School, Boston, and has been engaged in 
teaching near St. Louis, Mo., during the past ten years. They dedi- 
cate their lives to labor in Liberia for the elevation of their race. 
Thus the good work of opening up the "dark ^continent" continues 
to be prosecuted. 



For the African Repository. 

A FUND FOR PUBLICATION SUGGESTED. 

The American Colonization Society, as a publisher of its i?^- 
pository and other miscellaneous papers, must require considerable 
means to pay the printers, who cannot work for nothing. It has 
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occurred to the writer, therefore, that some benefactor of the colored 
race could not do a better thing than to endow the printing and pub- 
lishing of the Society, so that it might be able to print without draw- 
ing upon the general contributions for such expenses. The miscella- 
neous papers of the Society, not to say the African Repository, should 
be scattered like the leaves of the forest, throughout all our land, 
since the eyes and efforts of all Europe are directed to the "dark con- 
tinent." I make this suggestion to the friends of the African 
race from the c onstant reading of the Repository for more than thir- 
ty years; and I read no periodical with more interest. 

Most sincerely yours, 

Samuel Storrs Howe. 



COLORED MISSIONARIES. 

Among the recent graduates of the Richmond Institute are Revs. 
J. H. Presley and J. J. Coles, who are under appointment by the 
general organization of colored Baptists to sail within a few months 
for Africa. We understand that they will endeavor to carry the 
gospel inland from Liberia. 



ROLL OF EMIGRANTS FOR LIBERIA. 
By Barque Monrovia, from New York, July 16, iSSj. 



From Indian Ridge ^ Currituck Co.^ N. C. 



NO. 



3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 



NAME. 



America Shaw 

Brazil Shaw 

TohnT. Shaw 

Maria Shaw 

Minnie Shaw 

Daniel Snowden . . 

Penelope Snowden 

Penelope Snowden Jr. 

Hannah Snowden 

David Snowden 

Harriet Baxter 

Charles Feriby . . . . 



AGE. 



27 
25 

4 
2 

I 

50 

50 

17 
10 

8 

44 
8 



RELIGION. 




From GrangersvilU^ Macon Co.^ Georgia. 


13 


Bri&rht J. Turner ; . . 


20 


Teacher 


Methodist 






From Topeka^ Kansas, 


14 


Daisy Whietly 

Emma Whitely 


27 Farmer 

•31 ... 


Baptist 

Baptist 






0' 


1 



Note. — ^The foregoing named persons makfe a total of 15,697 emigrants settled in 
Liberia by the AmxRiCAir Colonization Society. 
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.. Acknowledgments, 



[*Oct., 1883. 



Receipts of the Americjan Colonization Society, 
During the Month of May, 1883. 



For Repository. ($2.00.) 
Fennsylvania $1 . Missouri $1 2.00 



Rent of Colonization Building. 
Total Receipts in May... 



87-33 
$89.33 



During the Month of June, 1883. 



Connecticut. ($100.00.) 

New Haven. R. S. Fellowes loo.oo 

New Jersey. ($31. 5°') 
Princeton. Proxy collections, trans- 
mitted by Rev. Dr. J. Maclean.... 31*50 
Pennsylvania. ($10.00.) 
Hollidaysburg. Miss Mary Vance. 10.00 

Maryland. ($30.00.) 
Baltimore, Charles J . Baker 30 . 00 



For Repository. ($3.00.) 

New Hampshire $2. New York $1... 3.00 
Recapitulation. 

Donations • . 17^*50 

For African Repository 3.00 

Rent of Colonization Building 107.67 

Interest for Schools in Liberia 90.00 



Total Receipts in June $372.17 



During the Month of July. 1883. 



10.00 



Rhode Island. ($10.00.) 
Newport, Mi2S Ellen Townsend . , 
New Jersey. ($10.00.) 

Trenton. John S. Chambers 10.00 

For Repository. ($1.00.) 
New Jersey i.oo 



Recapitulation . 

Donations 20.00 

For African Repository i.oo 

Rent of Colonization Building 37-5o 



Total Receipts in July $58.50 



During the Month of August,' 1883. 



Massachusetts. ($500.00.) 
A mherst. Bequest of Luke Sweet- 

ser, by J. H. Sweetser, Ad : 500.00 

New York. ($500.00.) 
New Vitrk City. Estate of Hon. 
William E. Dodge, by W. E. 

Dodge Jr. Ex : 500.00 

Pennsylvania. ($1500.00.) 
Philadelphia. Pennsylvania Colo- 
nization, Society for passage and 
acclimation of emigrants at Brew- 
erville, by Rev. Dr. E. W. Syle, 

- — Ggt. Sec: 1500.00 

Arkansas. ($65.00.) 
'-Little Rock. Andrew J. Flowers, 
toward cost of emigrant passage 
to Liberia 65.00 



Minnesota. ($100.00) • 

St. Paul. The Liberia College Aid 
Society of the House of Hope Church, 
for the education of one student, the 
son of a native chief or headman of 
the Bassa tribe, in Liberia . College, 

byD. A. Robertson, loo.o* 

Recapitulation. 

Donations 2000.00 

Legacy 500.00 

Emigrant toward passage 65 . 00 

Rent of Colonization Building 229.00 

Education in Liberia 100.00 

Interest for Schools in Liberia. 29 . 20 



Total Receipts in August ...$2923.20 



JAN 4 - 1916 



